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As George IV. was virtually kinj^ riming the nine 
yean* of his regency, his iisKiimptinn of the title 
bronght witli it less apparent alteration in the state of 
public affairs than had been incident to any premns 
nhifting of sovereignB, The actual change, however, 
WM great. Fifty months before, the peace of Paris had 
formally concluded the long period of warfare which, 
confusing and desolating all Eurojie, liad brought 
grievoHB trouble upon Kuglaud, ami, though those fifty 
months were not sufficient for even a pretence of re- 
storing order and repairing the evils that had hcea 
brought on the nation, something had been done in 
them to tighten tlie bonds of tyranny which the nation 
WM not yet able t« burst. George IV., who had 
playc<l upon the Whiga, or allowed them to play 
witJi him before he was regent, had come before he was 
king to be in close alliance with the Tori((S, or at any 
rate with tlio most genuine and thoroughgoing among 
them. Matters seemed ripe, when his father died, for a 
Tory supremacy in some respects more complete than 
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bad hitherto been known, and only the more galling 
because it was resisted with a growing force which, ns 
it happened, was in little more than a decade to be 
strong enough to overturn it. There was a constant 
struggle going on throughout the t«n and a half years 
of this reign, in each stage of which newspapers per- 
formed important, if inliarmonioue, functions, and it 
ended in a crisis to which newspapers largely contributed. 

Lord Liverpool, being in office nearly eight years 
before the new reign began, had made full use of his op- 
portunities for the repression of public opinion in all 
ways, and notably in crippling and harassing such liberties 
as the pi-ess bad already in theory acquired. New laws 
bad been sanctioned by a too compliant parliament, and 
old lawB had been perverted by a servile jiidiciary. 
New methods of corruption and intimidation had been 
adopted when the old methods were obsolete or in- 
effective, and if King George ITL and his ministers eoiUd 
have had their way they would have had no journals 
printed which were not abject supporters of their policy, 
propounding lies instead of facts, quibbles instead of 
arguments, and fulsome adulation of the court and 
government, and gross abuse of all who opposed them, 
instead of criticism. Continuance of the same policy 
was aimed at by the king and his ministers, and it an- 
swered in some respects for n while, but in the main 
it utterly broke down before the decade was over. 

Striking evidence both of the strength and of the 
weakness of journalism at this time, and of the inca- 
pacity of court and courtiers, with all their terrorism 
and all their iviles, to make the newspapers subservient, 
or, when they were subservient, in any way useful to 
theui, arose out of the question which tJirough more 
than the first year of George IV.'s reign was of 
absorbing interest to the public. Bueineae of vastly 
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greater moitieiic ntid evils with much more poison in 
them were forgotten or ignored by most people in their 
nngry partisanship over the long-standing quarrel 
between tlie king and his wife, which broke out with 
fresh violence in consequence of Queen Caroline's re- 
turning to Enghuid after six years' absence to claim 
her rank aa royal consort, or, if that was refused, to 
meet the charges brought against her. Her past as 
well as lier present (roubles were partly due to her own 
very unwise action ; but she was at any rate the lesser 
otFcniier and the greater sufferer of the two, and when 
hhe ect up the rival court at Brandenburgh House, 
which van an object of ridicule and abuse to all the 
king's Buppr)rters, ami a centre of agitation for all who 
sided with her, these latter inchidod a great many 
more than the Radicals, who were most outsjwken in 
their sympathy. The official Tories, with the exception 
of Canning, took tlie king's part, but grudgingly, and 
with full knowledge that his reckless injustice could 
only bring further discredit upon hira. Canning's 
picture of ' a government brought into contempt and 
(letescation, a kingdom thrown into such fenucnt and 
convulsion as no other kingdom or government ever 
recovered from without a revolution,' ' wa« only exag< 
geration of the truth. ' I think no odminiiitratjon with 
any regard for him," even Lord Ehlon wrote concerning 
the king in June 1820, ' will go the length he wishes, 
ua an administration, and if they will, they cannot take 
pnrliauicnt along with them ; that body is afraid of 
(liKchksures. not on one side only, which may affect 
the monarchy itself.'' But Eldon's warning was not 
heeded. Lord Liverpool brought in his Bill of Pains 
and Penalties in July, with a view of obtaining a 



* SUpletMl. Lift of Canmtig, p. iOO. 
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divorce for the king, and depriving the queen of her 
rights and privileges ; but Caroline was so ably de- 
fended by Brougham and Deutnnn that, though the bill 
obtained a third reading by a iiiaji:)rity of nine in the 
House of Peers, the government did not venture upon 
proposing it to the Commons, and the measure was 
abandoned in Ko^■eInber ; to be followed, however, by 
fiii'tber insults and outrages, until the luckless and not 
too deserving lady died of chagrin and despair in 
August 1K21. In October 1820 fashionable people, 
like the Dowager Lady A'emon, had hoped that ' the 
delightful queen ' would be ' clisgusted sufficiently ' by 
the outrages and insults already offered to her, and 
would soon leave England. ' But,' added this polite 
Indy, ' the Radical party will not suffer her to depart 
till a little more mischief is completed. This will be 
cooked up before the parhament meet for business, and 
I have no doubt is now cooking. " The Times " ar& 
giving a strong helping hand, no doubt.' ' 

' The Timew,' though for the most part a ministerial 
organ, and prompted perhaps rather by a business-like 
desire to move with tiw current of public opinion, for 
which it was already conspicuous, than by any worthier 
motive, was vigorous and persistent in its opposition 
to the king and the government all through their ]>ro- 
ectdingti against Queen Caroline ; ami, strange m it may 
seem, • The Morning Chronicle ' was almost the only 
respectable and responsible newspaper that did not take 
the same line. ' The Chronicle ' was now edited by 
John Black, who, as we shall presently see, was too 
much of a pliilosopher and too anxious to distribute 
even-handed justice to be diverted by popuhir clamour 
or fickle sentiment from that pursuit of serious reforms 
and that exposure of vital abuses to which he hud 

' Tht Jtntmat of Manj Fratnj/tun, p. 316, 
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pledged Kirnself and his journal. liut such alighting of 
Queen Ciiroline's woes as ' The Chronicle ' seemed to be 
guilty of, while it offended the public, yielded no satis- 
faction to King George and his courtiers, and it was to 
counteract the tide of neW3i)a])er sympathy with the 
royal victim that ' John Bull ' was started, 

The story of this newspaper's origin and early pro- 
gress is as curious and instructive as it is ugly and 
amusing. Theodore Hook hml lately returned in dis- 
grace from JIauritius, and was looking out for some 
ivuy in which he could make use of hie venomous and 
witty pen, when the Queen Caroline agitation began, 
and when the king's partisans were impressed with 
the nccwtsity of doing something to oppose it. It 
wa« by Sir Walter Scott, one of the moat ardent of 
these partisans, that Ilook was selected, we are told, 
' as a fit and pro|x'r person to make the thunder and 
direct the storm that were to bliuit the budding hopes 
of lijtdicaliitm.' Hook and some <ithers, accordingly, 
took counsel with the rourtiers, iuid aiTangimients were 
made to estJiblish a paper ' in which a thorough sifting 
of, and investigation into, the life and position of every 
individual who nppeai-ed in the queen's society should 
be publi&h<xl, and every flaw in the reputation, every 
weak point in the family history of her adherents, duly 
brought to light.' A nominal editor was appointed, at 
a salary of three guineas a xveek, to correct the proofs 
and net as ' legal lightning conductor to the concern,' 
and a man, naiited Shackell, was induced to run the 
risk of issuing the offensive sheet, on condition of his 
sliaring the profits with Ilook. Both risk and profits 
were considerable. 

The first number of ' John Bull ' appeared on De- 
cember 17, 1820. Only 7.'jO copies were at first issued, 

I fiullun, Ujt <^ DiMidor* Hook (1653 odiUon), pp. 140. US. 
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as no more than that quantity of etamped paper ha<l 
been procured ; but a second edition was speedily colled 
for, and the type was kept standing to meet the great 
demand. In the sixth week the circulation amounted 
to 10,000. The new paper took the fancy of scandal- 
loving people with money to spare ; and Theodore 
Houk is ciititleil to all the creJit attaching to the pro- 
jector and coutinuator of sucl' an obnoxious undertak- 
ing. As liis hifigraphur and panegyrist aays, with some 
cflVoutciy, ' any man reckless of legal consequences or 
bcyoad their reach, familiar with the cui-rent scandal of 
the day, aud having so ]»(jwerful an engine as a public 
paper at his disposal, may inflict a vast amountof injury 
upon his adversaries ; but to these conditions, in the 
present case may be added powers, if not of the very 
highest order, doubtless die best adapted to the pur- 
pose, sources of information peculiar and inex])licable, 
a singleness of purpose and firm conviction of its justice, 
that combined to render " Bull " the most formidable 
antagonist that had as yet entered the lists agidiist tlie 
queen.' ' King George IX. told John Wilson Croker 
in January 1822, that ' neither he nor his miniatere, 
nor his parliament, nor his courts of justice, all to- 
gether, had done so much good as " Jolm iiull." ' * 

Parliament and the courts of justice, servile as they 
then were, fell foul of 'John Bull.' In May 1821, 
Henry Gray Bennett complained in the House of Com- 
mons of a breach of jnivilege it had committerl in print- 
ing disparaging remarks about him, and the printer and 
m)minal editor were committed to Xewgatc, where they 
were detained for two months.' In the following No- 
vember, the two publishers were fined sOtV. a piece in 
the King's Bench Court, for libelling Lady Caroline 

' Bfirham, pp. 142-45. ' Oroktr Pa]>rr», vol. i. p. 246. 

* Htmtai'^l'* DfMtt, 1821, co]b. 64D, 589, 633, n&6. 
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"Wrotteslcy ; and during 1822 there were three otlier 
libel cases in the Knine court, euck resulting in a heavy 
fine, and one In three montlm' imprisonment as well.' 

These various [lumehnientH fell on his associates, 
not on Hook. His name was cnrefuliy kept out of the 
liat of persons responsible for the paper, and, thougli 
his connection with it was well known, he arranged 
that it coidd not be proved. W^hen one day Sir tt' alter 
Scott, who was sponsor to ' John Bull,' incautiously 
Baid that no one bat Theodore Hook could turn out 
uch clever articles as appe-ared in it, Hook wrote in 
isaumod indignation to contradict the insinuation, and 
added to his signed letter this unsigned paragraph : 

* The conceit of aome people is amusing, and it has not 
been unfrcqucntly remarked that conceit is in abund- 
ance where talent is moat scaree. Our readers will see 
that we hare reccivefl a letter from Mr. Hook disowning 
and disavowing all connection with this pai)er. Partly 
out of goofi nature, and partly fi-om an anxiety to show 
the gentleman how little desirous we are to be asso- 
dated with him, we have made a declaration which will 
doubtless l)c quite sjitisfactory to his morbid sensibility 
and aflected squeamishness. ^Ve arc free to confess 
that two things surprise us in this business ; the fimt, 
that anything we have thought wortJiy of giving to 

public should have been mistaken for Mr. Hook's ; 
and. secondly, that such a [wrsou as Mr. Honk should 
think himself disgraced by a connection with " John 
Bull." ' The mystification wa.s carried on next week. 

* We have received Mr. Hook's second letter,' it was 
then said. ' We are rendy to confess that we may have 
appcttred to treat him too unceremoniously ; but we 
will put it to his own feelings whether the terms of his 
denial were not in some d^^rec calculated to produce a 

* Andmri, BriUtk Jounu^itm, vol. it. pp. 108, 109. 
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little asperity on our part. We sliall never be ashamed, 
however, to do justice, and we readily declare that we 
meant no kind of imputation on Mr. Hook's personal 
character.' * 

That impudent dishonesty was in keeping with the 
whole character of ' John Bull.' It was clever in its 
way, full of scurrilous jokes, cruel slanders, and elabo- 
rate falsehoods and falsifications skilftdJy kept up ; ( 
and it was none the less successful — its profits being| 
estimated for some yeai-s at -1,000^. a year, after de-( 
ducting the heavy fines and law expenses inciin-ed— | 
because many were of the same opinion as Sir Robert | 
Ferguson, who iu the House of Commons descrilwd it 
as ' a stain on the public jiress of the country, a most 
malicious, false, and rascally publication.' When the 
special business for which it was started, the vilifica- 
tion of Queen Caroline and her cause, was out of date, 
Hook found other game to hunt. For a long while 
Joseph Hume, who took the lead in calling for inquiry) 
into Hook's Mauritius defalcations, was a special object 
of attack. Hook provideii him with a motto, ' Graiis 
expers catenifi,' which he translated, ' I have got rid of 
my Greek bonds,' and made numberless jokes upon his 
name and hie characteristics as a financial and politic 
rcfoniier. The tnie rendering of Horace's ' Nc qoisl 
Hum-asse velit,' Hook said, %va8 ' Let no man 
Hume an ass,' and ' Humili modo loqui ' was trans- 
lated as ' To talk Scotch like Hume.' Hook provided] 
his enemy with verses like these to sing : — 

1 hiurtoned my geniua to ahow 

Though 1 dealt not in liijures lA speecli ; 

But spcnking of figures, wo know, 
la over in Maberlj^'a ri'Ach, ' 

■ Bu-hun, p. 153. 

' Maberly w»s a luJld precursor of Joseph Hutne mt a fioiuicuill 
reformer. 



3829-1828. 'JOHN BULL' AND ITS WRITERS 9 

And 'tin O, what did hvcnme o' mo } 

O, what (lid I do? 
I pcovod, wilh & great [teal u( muuimery. 

One uid one to be onxml to two. 

Wo, wo, wo. &c. 

I wilh I liod stuck to my tut, 

My fnnio had continued alive ; 
But ului I I grvw bold and tried noit 

To pruvH two uii<l two to luiikv livi). 
And 'ti» iJ, whnt did bcconio 'o nic / 

O, wlifttdid I do I 
I iworo it, Bod WftlttT and Kiunorty ' 

ProiDMcd to blttstcr it through, 

Ough, ough, ough, Ac* 

Hook appears to have done moat of the original 
■writing for ' Jolin liiill ' (hiring the first year or two, 
and he wrote in it some things that are still readable, 
like ' The Kamsbottom Letters/ which were published 
at intervals between 1823 and 1828. He continued to 
write occasionally and to draw his half profits till his 
death in 1841, but mort; work was done by others after 
be had been sent to prison for his MauritiiiB frauds in 
1823. At about tliis time Richard Harris Barham, best 
known as Thomas Ingoldsby, who did not think it out 
of keeping with his minor canonry of St. Paul's, b^an 
to write much for the paper. Ilis chief assistant was 
Thomas llajTies Uayley, help coming now and then 
from James Smith, of the ' Rejected Addresses,' and 
■other wita, and more sober articles being contributed 
by Hook's elder brotlier John, who, as Fitr.- Harding, 
addressed a scries of letters to contemjiorary stjitesmen, 
and pcrhajMi by his younger brother Walter Fartpihar, 
famous afterwanls as n church historian. William 
Maginn, who was brought over from Dublin to edit, at 
a eolory of 20/, d month, a Wednesday com]«ii)ion to 

* Patar Fimterty wm at this time cliiof reports od the staff of I%< 
Morning C%TvnUle. 

< BftriiABi. pp. 165, 166. 
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'John Bull,' which Theodore Hook projected but did 
not produce, also wrote a little for the Sunday paper,' 

While ' John Bull ' was nnt allowed by juries and 
some of the persons it libelled to go scot-fite, the nnti- 
ministerial papers were far more severely and frequently 
punished for much milder offences, or for plain speech 
wbich was only offensive because it was honest and 
patriotic. It was John Hunt's condemnation and im- 
prieonnicnt for two years in May 1821, that caused a 
crisis ill the affairs of ' The Examiner,' and led to its 
passin-; into the hands of the Reverend Dr. Fellowes — 
a wealthy, enthusiastic, and noble-hearted Radical, who 
had for some time been a sort of secretaiy to Queen 
Caroline* — and it? temporary deterioration under the 
too youthful editorship of Henry Leigh Hunt. 

The other Radical papers were assailed in every 
way, and, as though Lord Liverpool's govermnent was 
not zealous enough in its persecutions, a society of 
extreme Tories, including forty peers and church digni- 
taries, and calling itself the Constitiitionul Association, 
but known by others as the Bridge Street gang, was 
formed in March 1821 to secure enforcement of the law 
against all who ventured to question the wisdom of 
George IV, and his ministers. It was approved by 
the hing, who had written in tlie previous January 
to Lord Eldon ; — 'Ae the courts of law will now be 
open within a few days, t am desirous to know the 
decision that has been taken by the attorney-general 
upon the mode in whicii all the vendors of treason and 
libellers are to he prosecuted. This is a measure so 
vitally indispensable to my fccliuga, as well as to tiie 
country, that I must insist that no further loss of time 
should be suffered to lapse before proceedings be insti- 

' BMhain, pp. 159 IB2. 

' E. B. de Fonblanquo, Zi/t and Ltbonrtnf Albanjt FoMa/itqut,^. 27. 
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tutcd.'' The angry complaints of Whig politicians in 
and out of Parliament, however, and the evidence 
irought forward thnt its members, when not them- 
'lelvcs jnrymcn, weix- tampering with juries and officials, 
soon broke up the Uridge Sti-cet gang. In July it was 
itself prosecuted for extortion and oppression, and, 
though there was no conviction in this case, it censed 
to be mischievous as a body.' Quite enough niischiet' 
>ira8 done by its members as mdividuals, and by the 
duly constituted authorities, to satisfy even George IV. 
The opponents <tf the govemmeut found some 
amusement in a small attack upon it with its own 
weajions in February 1821, when Sir John Xewport 
called attention in the House of Commons to a breach 
of privilege committed by ' The London Gazptte,' in 
stating that among the ]>etitions presented to the king 
was one from a Dumfries presbytery complaining of 
' the violent and unconstitutional speeches of the opj)0- 
eition in both houses of parliament, and the infamous 
scurrility and misrepresentations of a licentious press.' 
The plea ibat this was only a record of a pittition made 
in the ordinary ronrse was rebutted by showing that the 
particulars had lieen picked out for pnblication, while 
the details of other petitions were not given, and Lord 
Caatlercagh had to apologise for the misconduct of the 
official newspaper. He retaliated in March by causing 
complaint to be made against ' The Morning Chronicle ' 
for liaving printed the names of members who had 
Bupported a motion for the reception of a petition from 
a prisoner against the jtidge who tried him, with this 
heading : — ' The list of the minority who vote<l against 
Lord Castlereagh's admonition to the people of England 

* OmH mul CabintU of Qwrge TF. , rol. I . p. 107. 

• Animal Kt-jidfr (1821), p. 20G ; UatijanI, 1821, eciU. 801, 1046, 
14fi7'fll ; Kotght Hunt, toI. ii. pp. 69. 70. 
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not to trouble ami take up the time of the House of 
Commons with tlicir petitions.' Of this irnld sarcasm 
Lonl Custleririigli declared that ' certainly a more de- 
testabU^ and wicked libel had never been published/ 
but after a Iwig debate the government had to submit 
tu tlie insult it had brought on itself.' 

The more powerful papers, like ' The Morning 
Clironicle,' only gained by the contemi)tible efforts 
of the king and his ministers to interfere with them. 
They had much to contend against, however, and ' The 
Chronicle,' which was at this time the boldest and 
wortliiest of them, suiFered for its honeety. It had 
been edited since 1817 by John Black, wlio, however, 
had only partial control over it until 1821, when, on 
James Perry's death, it was sold to William Clement, 
■who was already j^roprletor of ' The Observer,' ' The 
Englishman,' and ' Bell's Life," and who, conducting 
those Sunday papers with independence, but rather as 
weekly dpt.ailer,i of news than as organs nf opinion, 
allowoti Black to go considerably iK-youd the Whig 
traditions of the paper in his bold advocacy of reforms, 
and yet more in his bold denunciation of abuses. 

Black was a clear-headed, far-seeing Scotchman, an 
ai"dent disciple of Jeremy lientham, and an intimate 
friend of James Mill. ' He played a really important 
part m the progress of English opinion for a number of 
years, which is not properly recognised,' John Stujirt 
Mill wrote in 18G9 ; and he addetl, ' I have always con- 
sidered him as the first journalist who cameil criticism 
and the spirit of refonn into the details of KngUsh 
institutions. Those who are not old enough to remem- 
ber those times can hardly believe what the state of 
])ubiic discussion then was. People now and then 
attacked the constitution and the borough -mongers, bat 
■ BmtarU, 1821, cola. 268, &o. 



18SI. JOHN BLACK AND 'THE MORNING CnRONICI.E' 13 

no one thought of censuring the law or the courts of 
justice, and to say a woH ngain^t the un]>aul magis- 
tratCB was a soi-t of hlnsphemy. Black was the writer 
who cfliried the warfare into these suhjects, and he 
broke the spell.' ' ' Up to that time,' as Mill also 
Raid, ' it was the almost universal creed of Englishmen 
that the law of England, the judicatiirt: of England, the 
unpaid mogistracy of England, were models of cxcel- 
knoo. I do not go beyond the mark in saying that, 
after Bentham, who supplied the principal materials, 
the greatest share of the merit of breaking down this 
wretched superstition belongs to Black as editor of " The 
Moniing Chronicle." He kept up an hicesfiant 6re 
against it, exposing the alwurdities luid vices of the law 
and the court-s of justiee until he forced pome sense of 
them into people's minds. On many other (juestiona lie 
became the organ of opiniim»< nnich in advance of any 
which had ever before found regular advocacy in the 
new(n>a|M;r [n-ess. Black was a fretpient visitor of my 
father, and Mr. Grote used to say he always knew by 
the Monday morning's article whctlicr Black had been 
with my father on the Sunday.'' 

Black's style was somewhat crabbed, and his judg- 
ment hard. If he instructed thoughtful readers, he 
frightened away t3iose who wanted to be amused, and 
' The Clironicle ' lost as well as gained influence in liis 
hands, by acquiring a reputation of being duller and 
more severe than it really was. Its philosophical con- 
eifitoncy motle it s«cra inconsistent, and was irritating 
to sluillow and tickle people. They o^uld not under- 
stiuid why Black poured out indignation against the 
authors of the Peterloo mafi-sacre, and yet wrote calmly 

' Robort Huriaon, in tho Dietiowtiy of National Bio^mjAy, edited 
bjr Le«li« Sicpliini, vol. v. p. lOS. 
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about Queen Cai-oline's grievances, and refused to admit 
that she was a saint tm well as a martyr. He offended 
the Radicals by demolishing Cobbctt's rhetoric and 
questioning his honesty, and he shocked the Wings by 
recognising virtue in Canning and declaring that 
Wellington was sometimes in the right. He alienated 
many readers, mofcover, by paying scant attention to 
theatrical and other concerns, in a paper in which 
William Woodfiill had patronised the playwrights, and 
whicli hud had Ilazlitt for its draniiitic critic. These 
and simihir BJiortcoiiiings were not atoned for by the 
slashing articles contributed by Brougham, or Moore's 
occasional squibs in verse. Ulack hnd an able coa- 
tributor, however, Ijetween 1821 and 1824, in Albany 
Fonblauque, who was now making his mark in jour* 
nalism ; ' and among other contributors were James 
Mill,' and his talented and precocious son, who began 
to write for ' The Chronicle ' when he was only about 
seventeen. Jolm Stuart Mill's first communications 
were tive letters, signed Wickliffe, c{)mnienting on the 
harsh treatment to which the Carliles had been exposed. 
Three *»f these letters were published in ' The Chronicle ' 
in Januarj' and February 1823. ' The other two,' he 
swd, "containing thhigs too outspoken for that journal, 
never appeared at all ' ; but besides these he wrote 
much else, ' sometimes notices of books, but oftciicr 
letters, commenting on some nonsense talked in parlia- 
ment, or some defect in the law, or misdoings of the 
magistracy or tlie courts of law,' * Another contributor, 
supplying dramatic and literary criticisms, as well as 
copious paidiamentai-y reports and occawonal leading 
articles, was John Payne Collier, who appears to have 

' Lift iBtrf Lahoitr$ of Albany Fonbtanqtu, pp. H, 63. 
' Tlaii), Jamra Mill : a Biography, p. 212. 
» Ju((.ti«ifnipAy, pp. 88,80, 
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tmneferred his sen-ices from ' The Times ' to ' The 
Chronicle ' after his difficulty with the House of Com- 
mons in 1811). It WHS not till after 1830 that Collier 
gave any sign of the cmze for ontiquwian forgery that 
marred his good work and n-rcckcd his reputation aa a 
painstaking and intelligent man of letters.' 

The sturdy worth and honesty of ' The Chi-onicle * 
placed it at a great disadvantage in its competition with 
' The Times,' which, however, gave much offence in 
tho«e years to I>oth Whiga and Ra<lical8. ' It takes up 
no falling cause.' it was said too harshly, but witli much 
truth, about ' The Times ' in I83S ; ' fights no uphill 
battle, advocates no great principle, holds out a help- 
ing hand to no oppreased or obscure individual; it is 
*'ever strong upon the stronger side ; " its style is 
niagoiloqaent', its spirit is not magnanimous.' And the 
same severe critic added, ' It is elaborate, but heavy ; 
full, but not readable. Stuffed up with official docu- 
ineots, with matter-of-fact details, it might be imagined 
to be comiMWied, a» well as printed, with a steam-onginc. 
It u* pompous, dogmatical, and full of pretensions, but 
neither ligtit, vtu'iable, nor agreeable. It sells more. 
and contains more, than any other paper, and when you 
have said this you have said all.' ' 

Much as it was disliked by some, however, ' The 
Times ' made wonderful progress from year to year, 
under the joint care of the second John Walter, whoBe 
enterpri»e in bueincfts ways had no limits, and of 
Thomas llarucs, who was scarcely leas enterprising as 
an editor ; jmd mauy of the Whigs mid Ftadicals who 
condemned the ministry in ' The Chronicle ' wrote on 
8uch subjects as their consciences allowed in the minis- 
terial 'Times.' Albany Fonblanque was an occasional 

' O. F. WMUor. in Diefionary of Nalimaxl JHography, vdl. xL p. di'J. 
* SdinbMr^ Utritie, Sl&y 1823, pp. 3«2, SIM. 
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contributor,^ and liroiighnm was tbroughont niony years 
one of its regular leader- n-ritcrs, at a salary of 100/. 
a month. In August 1822, wlinn Brougham was ill, 
Barnes proposed to iloore that be should temporarily 
fill the post at the same scale of payuient.' Moore de- 
clined that offer ; but be contributed plenty of verse, 
and other verse came from Thomas Babington Macanlay, 
Barnes was indefatigable in seeking out clever writers 
and temptiiig tbem with better remuneration than the 
other papurs gave, and the same policy wa.^ pursued 
fts regards parliamentury and other reporters, Walter 
refiising to be bound by a rule agreed upon by his rivals 
which fixed th<i ri-'porter's wage at five guineas a week.' 
Among the leiuler-writ^rs of ' The Times,' however, 
Edward Sterling continued to I>e the chief 'thundcrcr,' 
at his coiiii'rjrtttble salary of 2,000/. a year, and on hbn 
probably devolved tlic main duty of vehemently sup- 
porting the govenunt'iit t>f the day in all its tyrannical 
and i>erUou8 policy. Now and then, as in the caae of 
Queen Caroline, 'The Times' ventured to Ire independ- 
ent, or to follow the tide of popular opinion ; but as a 
rule it was violently ministerial undi;r Liveriwol and 
Canning and Wellington alike. Its Whig critic's scorn 
vroA not unmerited, and all the refonns prepared for in 
George IV.'s reign, and \rorked out to some estent in 
William IV.'s, were achieved without its help, and in 
defiance of its instructions. 

Its policy paid well, and it profited by all its bold- 
ness, which its timid contemporaries and rivals regarded 
aja reckless extravagance. It startled the world on 
January 29, 18l'9, by appearing as a double sheet, 



' Iii/e aiut LcAoM/r* of Alhantj FotMiiiquc, p. 8, 

' RuMoJl. Jtmnuit, Corrt^i>mlmu:e, and Mcmoift of Thomat Moort, 
vol tii. p. 3C3. 

■ Knisbt iltmt, vol. U. p. lOU. 
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giving forty-eight columns in eight pages of tbe nsual 
Bize, in^toncl of twcntj^-fotir columns infourpnges. That 
was in defiance of the Stamp Act ; but it was winked at 
by the authorities, as no other and less loyal paper was 
likely to follow the costly example, which necessitated 
not only a double outlay in paper and print, but also a 
troublcsouic and exiiensivc change of machinery ; nnd 
the freak was rarely repeated till the following reign, 
when n double number of ' The Times * generally ap. 
jwared once a wc('k or oft^mer. The nearest anticipation 
of it hod been on June 22, 1821, when 'The Obser\-er,' 
giving an eliilmrate account of the coronation of 
George IV., apixiared a^ a double paper, of which the 
hitherto unparalleled numlier of fil,500 copies were 
soil! ; but in that catte each of the two sheets was 
stamped and charged for. 

' The Morning Herald ' wan for a few yeai*s the 
most formidable rival of ' The Times,' not in the collec- 
tion of foreign news or in the writing of vigorous 
lenders, but in an extension of journalism which took 
the public fancy. Until this time, though piirliiunentary 
prtjccedings were reported fully, cases in tlie law or 
police courts were seldom recorde<l, or only briefly 
hinted at, unless at the c<jncluflion of a trial its detjuls 
were considered interesting enough to be set forth at 
length and in complete form, Police cases decided in 
a few hours were frequently given, of course, if they 
were deemed amuung, and as part of the current 
scandal, in each morning's papers, but with no attempt 
at thoroughness till ' The Morning Chronicle ' and ' The 
Morning Herald ' set the fashion. But, whereas ' The 
■Chronicle ' reported serious cases in order to comment 
"■crioufily on them and insist upon necessary reforms, 
' The Herald,' with a keener eye to pi-esent profit and 
popularity, tried only or cliiefly to be amusing or 

VOL. U. 
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sensadonnl in its ex^cursions in this new Jield of 
journalism. Thomas Wright, a reporter on the staff 
of the latter paper, has the cre<lit of making the change, 
and government interference encouraged it. On 
October H, 1823, • The Herald ' reported a Mansion 
House case in which the captjiin of a vessel ti'tidingl 
to Honduras described the cruel treatment to which' 
emigrants were then subjected, and the disease, star- 
vation, and premature death that ensued among tliem,] 
The lord mayor, who heard this statement, said it was 
one to which the newspapers should call attention, and 
* The Herald ' acted on his suggestion. Thwaites, the 
principal proprietor of the journal, was tliereupon pro- 
ceeded against for libel by one of the promoters of the 
emigration scheme whose honesty and hum:uiity had 
been impugned, and who obtained damages on the ground 
that newspapers were not justified in repeating accuso* 
tions made in a magistrate's court. This action was 
soon followed by another of a similar nature, brouglit 
by a solicitor named Duncan, in which ' The Herald * 
was again punished for its zealous reporting ; and the 
issues were in accordance with a ruling of Lord Ellen- 
borough's in 1811, where 'The Day' was concerned, 
to the elfcct tliat * it was libellous to publish the pre- 
liminary examination before a magistrate previous to 
committing a man for trial, the tendency of such a 
publication being to prejudice the minds of jurymen 
against the accused, and to deprive Jiim of a fair trial.'' 

' Bumtiwall and Creuwull, JUpoHt of Cok* mi tAc Court of Kin^t 
£«iic%, vol. ii. pp. 24, &5G ; Ciimj>WJI, A'r« Pritu Ciuei, wL ii. p, MS. 
In JuQB 182«, Cleiuent, of T/k Obtfrvrr, wa« Gnod tor ontilliiig a raport 
'Shunaful Cunduotuf an Attorney,' and in June 1821, W&lter, of lite 
Tivut, wu ooDdemiiad for aununuriBing tho ovidcnco at u trial by nying, 
'Tha witntu proved tlm aUegntiiniB cniit4un«d in tlie Hpe«oh of the 
leunod c«un*ol.' ' Tho dofendiuil,' said Chief Jiutico Abbott, ' ought to 
have detailod and traiwcribed iu tho publication tho widoiice of tile irit- 
IWH. If bo hud duMo •» Ilia leaders lui^lit tliuu liuvo judged for tbviB- 
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Thwaites defied the law, however, and his police 
reports — some of which were republished in 1824 by 
Wright in an amusing volume entitled ' Mornings at 
Bow Street ' — l«;came a {jriiiit attniction. The circula- 
tion of ' The Morning Herald,' only abont 1,500 in 
1820, was increased five-fold in the course of the next 
eight years,' and Wright was rewarded with a share in 
the property he had done so much to improve. For 
the first time in its history ' The Herald ' became an in- 
fluential paper, and, being too Liberal in its politic* to 
please the Tories, and ceasing to bo an unscrupulous 
BOpporter of ficorge IV,, in whose interests, while he 
was Prince of Wales, it had been establiBhed by Bate 
Dudley, it was now mueh loss disreputable than for- 
merly. 

The old functions of ' The Morning Hinild," m a 
mere dispenser of ' fashionable intelligi-nce ' and aris* 
toeratic tittle-tattle of all sorts, devolved on its Tory 
rival, ' The Morning Poet,' which, with a small and 
«till dwindling circulation, was only able to pay its 
way by reason of the extreme cheapness of the matter 
provide! in it. But it was of slight importance 

a ministerial organ ; and in yet worse condition 
■waa the other and more pretentious Tory paper ' The 
New Times,' which Dr. Stoddart had started in 1817. 
StoiMart alMUidonod journalism in disgust, and went 
in 1826 to retrieve his fortunes as chief justice of 
Malta, a post for which he was better fitted than for 
that of special pleader for the Tories in the cnhimns of 
a newspaper, and in which he was but scantily re- 
warded for his long serx'ices ; and ' The New Times,' 

FmIvm. U a iMuly i* to b« nlluwiiil to publUli what pnwu in a court ol 
jaatiee he mast publwh tlin whole ca«o, anil nut uivtAy atutu the cdaolu- 
aioawtuobbehuDsdf dnirafronitheuvidunci:.'— BtunownU and AldenoD, 
JirporU, roi, iii. p. 702 ; vol. iv. p. 605. 

■ ITatmiMtitr SnUw, Junury 1839, p. 231, 

o3 
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bankrupt lu 182R, wa» resuscitated for three years as 
' The Morning Joiiniftl.' Neitlicr this paper, under 
eith(;r of its titles, nor ' The Post,' however, brought 
anything but discredit on the party in office ; and, 
though the party wftg supported by ' The Herald,' with 
itft cipculitlion, in 1829, of something like 8,000, imd 
by ' The Timoa,' of whioh more than 10,000 copies were- J 
acid each <Ifiy, while ' The Chronicle ' issued barely ' 
4,000,' the government was at this time without a 
champion to its liking in the press. 

There is grotesque evidence of this, and iiIho of the 
way in wliicb at an earlier period the party had managed 
to get served in the newspapers, in a. letter written by 
John Wilson Croker, in August 1829, to a friend who 
consulted him about starting a new Tory journal 
under niinistc-riftl patronage. Crokcr, it will be remem- 
bered, was the Rigby of ' Conipgsby,' whom Lord 
Hertford, culled I-ord Monmouth in Disraeli's novel, 
had 'bought.' ' He bought him, with Ins clear head, 
his indefatigable industry, his audacious tongue, and 
his ready and unscrupulous pen ; with all his dates, all 
his lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all his poli- 
tical intrigues.' * Croker, now forty-eight, and soon to 
resign his twenty-two years' secretaryship of the 
Admiralty, had written for ' The Times ' as far back as 
1801, when he addressed to it a series of letters on the 
French Revolution," and had kept up acquaintance with 
the Walters, father and son, ever since. It was evi- 
dently to * The Times ' especially that he alluded in this 

' GtbbntM Mcrla. in Tht WtttmimUr Rei-itxc, J&nuary IB2S, pp. 216, 
117t wIm tvll* ua tW tho cnliro circiilnti<>n of the fieventeon daily p>p«n 
tliMi pubtiilit'd vriu nbniit 40,000. Thv mnmiiig pApen w«t«, in tliiur 
order of comniprciyil vahin. The Tim^', ilfnniijy TZiraW, .Voniini; A4v*t- 
tUer, Morning Jtntni'il, Miming Po»t, nnd PMie Ledger ; and t]i« otwii- 
illf[ ptpMS, IVw OMt, Couritr, A'uii, tSriliA Tmvfllcr, Standard, and Stttr. 

' Coningatry, chapter i. ' CVofor l\tpin, vol. i. p. 8. 
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curiouB letter. '1 have heretofore,' lie said, 'conveyed 
to the public articles writteu by prime and cabinet 
miiiigterK, and sometimes have composed such articles 
uiider their eye. They supplied thct /act iind I supplied 
the tact^ und between us we used to produce a consider- 
able effect.' He did not give his friend much en- 
couragement or any promi^se of help in the projiosed 
venture, but he added, with the authority of a veteran 
in this sort of work, ' If anything of the kind were 
practicable, it ought to be done in the most profound 
secrecy, and every posi^ible precftution against even a 
suspicion iihould be taken ; and the minister who should 
undertake it and you — his "conveyancer," as Junius 
calls it — should throw in here and there such a slight 
mixture of error or apiMircnt ignorance »s should 
obviate suspicion of its coming from so high a source. 
When I used to writ*, I lived altogctlu;r «'ith my poH- 
ticiJ friends, and knew what I was doing, and what 
■ought to be .•yiid. The success of that period, of which 
I was a humble though an active agent, was so com- 
plete that it turned the press — I mean the preponder- 
ating part of the press — right round. The govern- 
ment had the voice of the journals, and the opposition 
(what had, 1 believe, never before happened in the 
histor)' of EugJish parties) — the opposition complained 
loudly of the licentiousness of the press ; which only 
meant that they were no longer able to wield it to their 
•own purposes.' ' 

The only sort of press licentiousness that uiinifi- 
terialists approved wan u<iw beyond their contrivance, 
the reason being that the Tory party itself was getting 
beyond tlie control of any minister. The king's per- 
sonal views alionotod from him many zealous supporters 
of the crown ; such popularity as he had formerly 

• Onhr Paptr*, col. ii. pp. 22, S3. 
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enjoyed was shattci-cd for ever by the (iueen Caroline- 
scandals ; and his stubbornness on the Catholic eman- 
cipation iiuestion, though shared by the majority of 
the Torisis, was resented by the more enlightened and 
more prudent inembera of the party. So long as Lord 
Liverpool remained in office there was no open breach, 
but when be was struck down in 1827, the Duke of 
Wellington, Puel, and all the old-fashioned Tories held 
aloof while Canning ibnned the promiBiug administra- 
tion which his own death put an end to before it was 
four months old. 

It was in anticipation of these troubles that two 
bold efforts were made — one successful, the other a 
notable fiiilnre — to start new Tory papers. Li 1825 
John Murray, the publisher, well pleased with the 
progress of ' The Quarterly Review ' imder William 
GifFord's editorship since its commencement in 1809, 
projected a daUy paper through which Tories of 
Canning's school should instnict the world. ' Tlie 
Representative,' poinpousl}'- heralded and lavishly 
prepared for, made its appearance on January 25, 
1826.' Dr. Maginn was sent to Paris an one of its 
foreign correspondentH, and several other writei-s were 
engaged at high salaries ; but neither the money nor 
the brains expended on it made it in any way ac- 
ceptable to the public, and after some 15,000/., it is 
said, had been thromi away, it was discontinued on 
July 29.' 

' Another RupTtteutalivr, a. SuitJny iiBpor, had bem •tarted in January 
1822 bf Murdo Toung, tometime projjiietur uC Tlui Sun, but it only lircd 
throughout th« ycnr. 

' All iibdurd nbttoinoitt hiu boon ropenteilly iiiiute. mid »',is ainpliti«d 
in JuiiioK (imnrs Nfuvpapur I'rrss, that Ucnjniniii Diinndi was eilitor ot 
Th* Sirprtttiiti'tiw. Tho only plna for bolittviug this ruiuuur is tliat lie 
norer took thu truublu to cuntrwlict it. DiarnoU, not moru than twenty- 
ttat or twenty-two, naa at thii timo writing the fint volume of Viman 
Oroy, and occupying hiu leisure by iiUyiug the dandy in lucli VMtiggiah 
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The other, a more prosperous journal, was * The 
Standard,* an offshoot of ' The St. James's Chronicle,' 
which had existed ever since 1761, as a thrice- 
a-week evening paper, and of which Charles Baldwin 
had for some time been proprietor, with Stanley Lees 
Giffard as editor. At the instigation of the Duke of 
"VV'oUingtoa, Peel and others, who were not satisfied 
with ' The Courier," and anxious to have a vigorous 
[organ which, besides in other ways opposing the Can- 
ning section, should be particularly zealous in resist- 
ing the movement for Catholic emancipfltion, Baldwin 
started ' The Standard ' on May 21, 1827. Ably edited 
by Giffard, who was helped first by Alaric AttUa 
Watts and afterwards by Dr. Maginn, ' The Standard ' 
Boon became the chief Toi-j- evening paper. It was too 
'enterprising for its patrons, however. It was only seven 
montliB old when great commotion was caused by an in- 
judicious article pul>li8hed a fortnight before the Duke 
of Wellington's supersession of Lord Goderich, who had 
ventured to take Canning's vacant place. Wellington, 
while out of office and not loth to embarrass those whom 
he regarded an traitors in tlie Tory carup, had felt him- 
self free to express his genuine thoughts about Catho- 
lic emancipation and other questions, both in his own 
Bpeecli and by prosy ; but on the eve of his premier- 
ship, and with the consciousness that the long-deferred 
concession to the Irish people could not be much further 
procrastinated, his attitude was different, and he was 
not pleased by the persistency or consistency of his 
nominees on ' The Standard.' The irrepressible Croker 

I nondMcr^ aociety iw Lady Dleutngton brought to^^ther. Had li« 
1 «nyilti]i( to do with Tttf Uepmentatir* Iiis frieuda or cnuiiiioit would 
eruinty kure pl*c«(I the (net tmjond dnuhc ; hut it i* noay la suppose 
. in laMr yonn hi» vanity wu huiuuuivd by tho ridjculoua ttury. tt 
I powible, Wt sot lik«]yi that ht» father had •omeUiiug to do vith th« 
p«ptr. 
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' suw Herries ' ou January 2, 1828. ' We talked about 
a paragi-apb of about ten days ago in ■' The Standard," ' 
be reported, ' wbicb pi-oclaiined that the Tories could 
not come in without stipulating for the dismissal of 
the lord steward (Conyngbam). We agreed as to the 
mischievous tfFtK;t of that paragraph, as it was known 
that the Duke of Wellington and Peel countcnancetl 
tliat paper, and he told me that a certain person took 
care that it should go down to Windsor tbo very night 
it wjis published.' ' The king is so displeased with 
Peel,' Crokei" wrote to bis patron, Lord Hertford, ' and 
80 indignant at that piu-agraph in " The Standard," that 
he is, they say, resolved to continue what he calls a 
mixed government, but from which all Tories will 
recede." The Dnke of Wellmgton lost his temjwr over 
this business. ' What can we do with these sort of 
fellows ? ' be exchiinied. ' We have no power over 
them, and for my part I will have no communication 
with any of them,' ' 

Wellington was appointed premier on January 8, 
however, notwithstsuiding the harm he thought ' The 
Standard ' bad done to him, and he bad many com- 
munications afterwardfi both with it and with other 
papers ; and ' The Standard ' flourished, though some 
time passed before it could oust even ' The Courier ' 
from its place as the evening spokesman for the crum- 
bling Tory party. ' Saw Peel,' Croker wrote in bis 
diary for February 9, 1829, ' who begged of me to 
insert in " The Courier," as from myself, his letter to 
the vice-cluuicellor of O.xford, I did so, and aeut with 
it a few complimentary words, but in the character of 
the editor.' ' 

In 1814 and thereabouts Croker had joined with 



' Crsiker Paper*, roL L pp. 3«7, 309. 
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Peel and Palmeraton, he tells us, in contributing 
' political squibs and lyrics ' to * Tlie Courier' ; but even 
such help, and the more solid asHistanue it obtained 
from official eources, did not make it a. successful or 
influential paper. Its fortunes were nut improved by 
tbe enei^y of William Miidford, an old friend of John 
Black's, who edited it during several years before 1828, 
and who failed in bis cffortis to adapt its policy to the 
varj'ing tactics of the Tories in office. 

The career of Mudford's successor was a melnn- 
choly example of the miBfortuucs, by no means rare, of 
Tor)' journiiliBtB. Euguuius Roche had been for some 
lime reporter and, during u year or two, editor of ' The 
Day' before 1810, when he was imprisoned for a year 
for libelling Sir I'rancia Burdett, this Iwing one of the 
few instonces of Tories sharing the punishments that 
were bo fi-cquently incurred by Haditrals. In 1813 he 
was employed on ' The Morning I'ost,' of which he 
became editor in 1817, and he gave to it, as he said, 
'e%'ery hour of his time and almost everj- thought of 
bis mind' till 1827, when he unluckily accept(?d the 
editorship of ' Tbe New Times,' lately vacated by 
Stoddart. It was a condition of his appointment that 
be should take shares in the concern, but he had 
scarcely entered on his duties before he found that he 
had thereby rendered himself responsible for old debts, 
which swallowed up all his scanty savings and left 
liim penniless. When ' The New Times ' was converted 
into * The Morning 'Tournal ' in 1828, he went to edit 
* The Courier,' which whs partly owned by the same 
proprietors. That post, however, he only held for less 
than two years, and the salary of 1.000/, a year paid 
or promised to bim was not sufficient for his needs. 
' Trembling for the ruin which impended over his 
family,' we are told, ' and expecting each day to be 
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coneigned to the grasp of the myrmidons of the law,' 
he died of what is called a broken heart when he was 
barely more than fifty.' Soon after his death in 18.30, 
and on the collapse of ' The Morning .Journal ' nnd the 
ruin of its Tory proprietors, ' The Courier ' was bought 
by the Whigs, and begnn to be somewhat more pros- 
perous as :m exponent of different politics. 

Another, and sometime notorious, Tory evening 
paper, ' The Sun,* had already changed its politics 
and L-ntered on a fresh lease of life, its circulation being 
quadrupled between 1S2.5 and 1829.* Its new pro- 
prietor was Murdo Young, a pioneer in one phase 
of modem journalism. Until his time the evening 
papers, as they were called, generally published early 
in the aftei-noon, gave little more in the way of news 
than selections or epitomes of matter contained in the 
morning journals, with the addition of such original 
articles as could be procured at fvmall price. ' The 
Courier ' had set the fashion fifteen or twenty years 
before, during the later stages of the Napoleonic war, 
of issuing second, and sometimes even third, editions, 
when it had scraps of fresli intelligence to offer ; but 
these supplementary editions were irregular, and ofWn 
were catchpenny productions. When Murdo Young 
altered the polities of 'The Sun,' he also altered its 
business arrangements. He laid himself out for pub- 
lishing late news, keeping his men at work if necessary 
till eleven o'clock at night, in order that he miglit 
publish on the same evening a report several columns 
long, it might be, of the day's proceedings in parlia- 
ment, or special communications fi-om tlie province-s 
or from the continent. The innovation was acceptable 

' Roche, London t'n « Thtnuand Tear*, amd otW Potmt ; prefatoiy 
memoir (1B30). 

* Ffarfminrftr Bmtiw, Januu? 1829, p. 221. 
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to readers in London, and yet more in the country. 
Youiig established a system of expresses stretching 
all round London, and even as far as Manchester and 
Bristol, and was thus able to anticipate tlie morning 
[ papers by at least twelve hours, both in the collection 
and in the distribution of news. This was no slight feat 
to perfonn in days when there were no telegraphs and 
not even any railways, and when the General Post 
Office was a nest of jobbery, always dilatory and never 
to be dejwnded upon.* Now and then Young's zeal 
led him into eiTor, as in 1828, when he obtained before- 
hand from Richard Lalor Sheil the text of a speech 
on Catholic emancipation which Sheil had prepared 
for delivery in Surrey, and published it overnight, to 
learn next morning that the speech had never been 
spoken.' But such accidents were rare, and when they 
hai)pcuod they only helped to ad%'ertise ' The Sim.' 

The ablest and the most succeshful of the evening 
papers in George IV.'h time, however, was ' The Globe,' 
eepecially as it profited by all tlie e.\i)erience of ' The 
Sun,' and now improved on its example in the matter 
of news, besides surpassing it as a guide and in- 
structor of public opinion. Started in 1803, along 
with ' The British Press,' and botli journals being imder 
the same editor, George Lane, ' The Globe ' was during 
several years a respectable but unimportant organ of 
the booksellers' trade, containing literary advertise- 
ments and general news, and paying very little attcn- 
[tion to party politics. In thi-s respect it was surpassed 
'hy 'The Traveller,' which, commenced at about the 
same time, and skilfully edited by Edward Quin. soon 
became more tlmn a trade journal issued in the interests 
of commercial travellers. Colonel Robert Torrens, an 

' W«dmintUr lUnnc. January 1S2!). i)i>. 230, S31. 
• JuikM Ontnt, Tht Ntwtpafw Prcw, rol. i. p. 331. 
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officer of mariiiet; who iliBtinguished himself duriog 
the long war with France and, iiulike most military 
meu, waa taught Radicalism by experience of soldier- 
ship, became a pi-incipal proprietor of ' The Traveller ' 
after bis fighting work was over, and used it for en- 
forcement of the opinions he had arrived at in politics 
and political economy. He found a congenial editor 
in Walter Coulson, who hud formerly been amanuensis 
to Jeremy Bcntham, and was a zealous Benthamite 
through life. It was in 'The Ti-aveller' that John 
Stuart Mill, when he was scarcely more than sixteen, 
near the tud of 1822, made his first appearance in 
print. ' Colonel Torrens wrote much of the political 
economy of his paper,' said Mill, 'and had at this 
time nwide an attack upon some opinion of Kicardo 
and my father, to which, at my father's instigation, £ 
attempted an answer, and Coulson, out of consideration 
for my father and good will to mc, inserted it.' Ton-ens 
replial to this criticism, and a further rejoinder from 
the young controversialist appeared in this liberal 
journal.' On January 1, 1823, however, ' The Traveller ' 
was absorbed in ' The Globe,' which, ' The IJritish Press ' 
liaving been dropped an an unprofitable speculation, 
had beejx bought by Ton-ens and his frienda, and from 
that day it appeared as ' The Globe and Traveller.' 
During the next five years Torrens bought up five 
other papers, ' The Statesman ' and ' The True Briton/ 
both of long standing hut smalt circulation, ' The 
Nation,' and ' The Evening Chronicle ' and ' The Argus,' 
both of which had lately been started by James Silk 
Buckingham,' an indefatigable newspaper projector, 
whose only succewiful venture — successful in other 
hands — was ' The Athenii>uiii,' dating from 1828, 

■ AuUibiography qfJoliti Stwirt Hiii, pp. 87, 88. 
* IFofmitMtn- AcoMU), Jumaiy 1829, p. 22X, 
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' The Globe,' in the editorship of which Gibbons 
Merle eoou succeeded Couleon, acquired great im|Jort- 
anoe in Torrens's hnnds. Less enteq^rising as a col- 
lector and iirompt dispenser of news than * The Sun,' 
it beciiine a vigorous exponent of Wliig opinions, 
and opinions too advanced for the majority of Whigg. 
The evening asuociute of 'The Morning Chronicle,' it 
laboured as zealously for the overturning of the Toiy 
role, and while that rule lasted, for the promotion of 
reforms obnoxious to the Tories. Of the good work 
done by both papers we shall see Romething presently. 

Of the rapid collapse of Toryism during the second 
half of Geoi^ IV, 'a reign, though not of its extinction, 
or much weakening to Uie traditions and prejudices 
that were soon to appear in altered forms, clear evi- 
dence was given in many ways, hut tliere was no clearer 
evidence than came from tin; scant supply and poor 
quality of Tory journalism at this time. While there 
was much thnt was faulty and offensive in the Whig 
and liadical newspapers, these were plentiful, and 
ehowud no lack of energy ; but the Tory newspapers 
were few and feeble, as well as faulty and ofFensive. 
Among nearly three dozen weekly papers now pubUshed, 
many of them paltry and stK)rt'lived, thei-e were 
several that bravely and effectively opposed the Can- 
ning, Goderich. and Wellington administrations, all 
three of which were included in a terui of barely more 
thou throe years. The only ministerial supportew of 
any note, however, were ' John Bull ' and its rival in 
coarseness 'The Age,' which was fitari<-d in 1825, and 
these two were at feud with one another and with the 
daily papers of the same politics, among which also there 
was no cohesion or agreemciit. ' The Times ' was by 
far the most powerful of all the journals now published, 
and it generally used its power against the opponents 
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of the government, but it was in no sense at this time a 
government organ. The Duke of Wellington's worthiest 
champion was ' The Standard," but it was still young 
and weak. ' The Standard,' it was said by a competent 
critic in 1S29, ' [irohably owes its success to the fluc- 
tuating policy of " The Courier " at the period when the 
seeming liberalism of the Government led to a sort 
of coquetry with a better and higher policy. " The 
Standard" was set up by the old Tories when they 
had not a decided organ in the whole of the London 
press, with the exception, perhaps, of " The Morning 
Post," which has of late years been in the main a con- 
sistent Church and State advocate of high ultra politicB. 
" TIk! Courier," under the direction of another editor' 
than the gentleman who now obeys the uiandates of the 
Treasury, had fluctuated between Canning and Eldon, 
Wellington and Huskisson, Tory principles and Liberal 
principles, until its ohl staunch Tory subscribers began 
to leave it in great numbers, whilst its liberality was 
thought of such young growth that it had no accession 
in numbers from persons of the opposite party. In this 
state of things "The Standard "was set up; and although 
for a time its success, notwithstanding the skill of the 
writers employed upon it, was doubtful, it may now he 
considered to have succeeded.' ' 

' The Morning Journal ' did more harm than ' The 
Standard ' could do good to the Tory cause, however, 
and in kicking it out of his way, tlie Duke of Welling- 
ton stumbled considerably towards his own ruin. 'The 
Morning Journal ' was a persistent railer against Wel- 
lington from the time when, not daring longer to resist 
the demand for Catholic emancipation, he introduced a 
measure to that tutcnt In the session of IK2!). The bill 

* WiUiAiii Madfoi^, who prccodod EageniiiB Roche. 

* H'triinintUr lUview, jAnuai; 1629, p. S29. 
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was passed in April, but not accepted as a. favour by 
the Irish Catholics and Euglish WTiigji and Radicals 
■who ha<I so lonj^ been insiatinf,' on it. Those Tories 
■who resented it found uo excuse for the Premier in the 
exigencies to which he had yielded. Their bitterness had 
vent in ' The Morning Joumii!,' and one particularly 
anffy article appejired in the number of May IJ, which, 
however, referred purticuhirly not to the Catholic Relief 
Act, but to Wellington's supposed influence over the 
king m other matters. ' Greorge IV,,' it was said in this 
article, ' was till now a popidar monarch. That he 
has l)een rendered otherwii^e is the act of hi» itnperious 
minister.' ' There never was a more ambitious or a more 
dangerous minister in England than the Duke of Welling- 
ton,' it was ftn-ther asserted. ' Uut if hie ascendency over 
tlie niouarch be such as it is, or rather such as it is repre- 
sented to have been, then wc are sure that national sym- 
pathy must s|)ont)meously (low towards the king. The 
people must feel intensely the restraints put upon the 
sovereign, and regret that, overflowing with goodness as 
ho is, kind to excess, fondly attached to his subjects, and 
paternally anxious to see them all prosperous and happy, 
he cannot mingle with their public entertainments or 
receive Xhom congratulations wluch must be gratifying 
to his majesty in the course of existence. Dut bis 
majfftty may yet have strength imd intrepidity to burst 
his fetters, dismiss from before his thi-one evil eoun- 
gellore, and assume that station in public opinion which 
befits a popular monarch.' 

For those spiteful sentences, containing more irony 
against King Gfcorge IV. than the writer can have 
intended, the Duke of Wellington foolishly instituted 
proceedings against the printers of ' The Morning 
Journal,' and the case canie on for trial, along with 
another against the same paper, upon which tlic verdict 
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was more disastrous to it, on December 23. After 
three hours' consideration the jury found that the king, 
but not his minister, had been libelled, and strongly 
reeomincndcd the (jrisoners to mercy on the ground 
that the conduct of the minister called for public rej>re- 
hennion.' This, as Charles Greville said, was ' tanta- 
mount to a defeat of the prosecution on this charge, and 
amply proves the folly of having instituted it at all.' 
• The whole press have assisted upon this occasion,' 
Greville reported, ' and in some very powerful articles 
have spreiul to ever)' comer of the country the strongest 
condemnation of the whole proceeding,' and he added 
that Wellington's unpopularity was certain to be in- 
creased by his inability to retaliate, ' not that he would 
be sorry to adopt any measure which should tend to 
fetter free discussion, and submit the press to future 
punishment ; but this would be a fearful war to wage, 
and I do not think he is rash enougli to undertake such 
a cnisade.' * 

WelUngton'ft soldierly statesmanship was not erjual 
to that enteii>rise ; but he did other reckless things, 
and, scorned by his own party and its feeble representa- 
tives in the press, and opeidy jeennl at by the news- 
papers that were not Tory, he hastened on the crisis 
to himself and the Toryism of that day which a more 
prudent politician could not have long deferred. It 
was his refusal to accede to the popular demand for 
reform of the civil list which immediately caused Ins 
overthrow after a new parliament had been elected aa 
8 consequence of William IV.'s accession. ' Hated, 
despised, derided, covered with every species of die- 
grace,' Albany Fonblanque then wrote in ' The 
Examiner, ' ' the Wellington administration has 
fallen — an example and » warning to statesmen of the 
' E]tamm«r, DM«mb«r27, I8i9, ' GrtvUic Mtmoirt, vol. L p. ffi9. 
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controlling geniuB of the age and the power of opinion. 
Six years ago the declaration against reform which 
passed from Wellington's lips as his doom, marking 
him rash and dangerous — six years ago the same 
speech would have been received with cheers, re-echoed 
with praise by all the sycophants, parasites, dupes, and 
fools in the United Kingdoms. But a different iinder- 
Btanding has begun to prevail. The eyes of men are 
opened, their wits sharpened against abuses, and the 
mere worldlings, even the time-servers and slaves of 
authority, saw that the minister was a discredited and 
lost man when he uttered the impudent outrage against 
truth and the common sense of the nation. He is now 
departed fi?om the place of power, and with him are for 
ever gone the antiquated principles of misgovemment, 
whose sudden revival caused almost as instant destruc- 
tion.' ' 

Fonblanqae's blame was too sweeping, and his 
forecast too sanguine ; but there was more truth in 
both than the Tories Uked. 

' FonbUnque, England under Stvea Adminiitratioiu, rol. ii. pp. 45, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BADICAX REVOLT. 
1826—1836. 

TnE year 1769 is often given as the date of ' the birth 
of English Rudicalisni, and the first serious attempt to 
reform and control piirliament by a }»itrssui-e from with- 
out, making its niemtxTs habitually subservient to their 
constituents ' ;* and just half a century later, in 1819, 
it is said, ' the reformers first assumed the name of 
Radicals.'' But the movement here referred to was 
not one to which cither dates or names can be accu- 
rately assigned. There had been democratic dreams and 
bursts of action during the centuries before the Revo- 
lution of 1688; and these were only imitated, varied, 
or improved upon during the century and a half that 
followed. Wilkes was to some extent a Radical ; and 
in Burke, a vastly superior man in every way, the 
spirit of Radicalism was purer and more lasting. If 
we accept Burke's remark in his ' Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discontent ' — * I see no other 
way for the presen'ation ofa decent attt^ntion to public 
interests in the rcpresentativca but the interposition of 
the iKKly of the people itself' — as the initial statement 
of tlie Radical creed, we can trace tlic thought that 
prompted it in the s]H.'(.-ch and in the conduct of men 

' Loeky, Hiitory of EngUaid in Hit i'u/hUetitJi Cenitiry, vol. iii. p. 174. 
' MurtiiiMiu, UUUiry of tk* TAtrty VoifV Ptaet, vol. i. p. 23G. 
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who lived long before liira ; and not till long after his 
time, if at any time at all, was it exitrcsaeJ fully enough 
ami with gufRcicnt honesty and persistence in ('ither 
the speech or the conduct of other men. It is con- 
venient and not raialeadlng, however, to attribnte to 
the political disturbances incident to the early years of 
George III.'s reign the crude conimencement of what 
iH now known as the Radical party, and to tlie closing 
years of that reign its first assuming of soraelhing like 
itii ])resent shape. 

Modem Rjidicalism began to aRsert itself In England 
in the schemes and protests of those students in the 
school of thought that produced the French Revolution 
who were denounced by their enemies as Jacobins, but 
among whom there were many and wide differences, 
both of motive and of method, and some of whom, at 
IcBBt, can hardly be credited cither with motives or 
with methods that were either intelligible or consistent. 
In youthful disciples of Rousseau, like Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Soiithcy, the Radicalism soon passed into 
various grades of Toryism ; and men like Shelley and 
I.cigh Hunt, starting almost from the same point, but 
procee<ling in a different direction, though they were 
Radicals to the end, were Radicals rather from senti- 
ment than from reason. Quite another sort of Radi- 
calism found noisy spokesmen in men like Cobbett, 
'Orator' Hunt, and Sir Francis Hurdrtt, and it was 
not all gain to the cause of progress that they were 
chiefly uistrumental in stirring up so much angry feel- 
ing that the suicidal Tory government was inclined to 
meet it %vith attacks on the populace of which the 
Pctxrrloo massacre was the most conspicuous, and with 
the despotic legislation that culminated in the Six Acts. 
A third sort of Radicalism, associated in eome respects 
with both the others, but distinct from them, was the 
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Rudiralism of which Jei*emy Boutham was the pioneer, 
and which hud for its first text-booka his ' Fra^uciit oa 
Government,' published in 1776, and his 'Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,' published 
in 1789. 

Bentham'e foremost disciple and apostle was Janice 
Mill, who, settling in London in 1800, when he was 
twenty-seven,had not found it mexpedient,asa Radical, to 
earn money bywriting critical essays in and after 1802 for 
' The Anti-Jacobin Review,' which was a monthly sequel 
to Canning's 'Anti-Jacobin,' and by editing in 180J 
and the two or three following yearw ' The St, James's 
Chronicle,' tlie tri-weekly Tory paper, which was nt 
that time owned by his friend and publisher, Charlea 
Ifiddwiu,' lie soon, however, became the leader, under 
the now venerable Hentham, of the now London school 
of liodicaliHni, and, especially after he hod obtained 
comfortable employment ui the India Office in 1819, 
was the centre of a brilliant circle of deep thinkers and 
brave workers, among whom George Grote, iiis junior by 
twenty-one yeai-s, Albany Fonblanque, a year older than 
Grote, and his own son, John Stuart Mill, yet twelve 
yeai's younger, were to be the most famous and service- 
able. Othtr members of the group were John Black, 
the editor of ' The Morning Chronicle,' Walter Coulson, 
the editor of ' The Traveller,' John Bowring, the first 
editor of ' The Wcstminslor Review,' which Bentham 
started in 1823, and William Moleswortli, for whom tlie 
younger Mill edired the 'London Review' from 183i 
till 1836. when it was amalgamated with 'The West- 
minster.' Both 'The Chronicle' and ' Tlie Traveller' 
were Whig, or, ns they preferred to call themselves, 

' JaiivM Mill &lw> projected in 1803, aiid «dit«d till 1806, The Library 
Jomnat, & procunur of 77k LUi-ranj Gattttc and The AtKn\»nm. — Bain, 
(Tomtt Jtfi't; n Bieyraph)), pp. U, 4ti, i7. 
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1-iberal. papers, in which Radical views could only b© 
<H8crt;«tly propoundod ; hut Fonblaiique wrote much 
and boldly in 'The Chronicle' until 'The Ksaminer ' 
claimed all his attention, and these two, with 'The 
Traveller,' afterwards ' The Globe and Traveller,' were 
valuable inntnictors of public opinion during and after 
the reign of George 1 V. 

'The Ksaminer' lost ground after Leigh Hunt was 
forced to resign the editorship in 1821 ; but he and 
Shelley sent contributions from Italy, and new life was 
put into it in 1826, when Albany Fonblanque became 
it8 chief political writer, 80 continuing till the whole 
management — leading in some way to sole ownership — 
was assigned to him in 1830 by Dr. Fcllowcs, its then 
proprietor. We have seen how Jolm and Leigh Tlunt 
commenced this excellent Sunday paper in 1808 as a 
heroic cbauipion of the wisest and truest Radical 
thought that the public was at that time able to appre- 
hend, ami how they nobly carried on their work through 
more than a dozen yeiirs, suffering imprisonment and 
losing health and money in so doing. It <vas a welcome 
chance, or more than chance, that the name paper sliould 
now be the channel for the utterance of stronger, if not 
worthier. Radical teaching by a Kadical of firmer if not 
loftier mind. Some years afterwards, Leigh Hunt said 
gmccfully in his old age, ' I had an editorial successor, 
Mr. Fonblantjue, who had all the wit for which I toiled, 
without making miy pretensions to it. He was the 
genuine successor, not of me, but of the Swifts and 
Addisons themselves ; profuse of wit even beyond tltem, 
and BQperior in political knowledge.' ' Leigh Hunt 
and Fonblanque were equals, in different grooves, and 
if the younger man, with keener intellect and stabler 
judgment, was a better politician and not inferior in 
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litcraiy skill, the cider ia no less worthy of our reve- 
rence, and not alone because he was in many ways a 
martyr to the cause he served. 

Fonblanque's connection with 'The Examiner' began 
opportimely. The parliament that was dissolved at 
the end of May 18^G, tlie firat in which Radicals 
showed thenieelvea as a small party 8ej)arate from the 
"W'higB in opposition to the dominant Tories, had made 
feeble attempts at dealing with sevei*al of the questions 
now pressing for solution ; among thera, the wide- 
spread commercial depression and industrial disti-ess, 
ruining great merchants and threatening the working 
clasacs with star\*ation, for which the only reasonable 
remedies proposed were reduction or abolition of the 
com dues and reduction of public exiienditure, and, as 
a help towards securing those remedies, pnrlianientJiry 
reform by extension of the franchise and rearrange- 
ment of seats. Lord -lohu Ruseell's motion on April 27, 
' that the present state of the representation of the people 
in parliament requires the serious consideration of this 
house," had obtained as many as 123 votes to 247 ; but 
Joseph Hume, at this lime looked upon as the loader of 
the Radicals, had only tbii'ty-four votes in support of 
his motion on May 4, for an inquiry into the deplorable 
state of the nation, which he set forth under forty-five 
distinct counts. In the new House of Coumions, which 
was elected in June, but did not meet till November, 
the Kadicnl force was somewhat increased, but the 
"W'higs were fewer, and the outlook was not encouraging. 
It was with reference to the elections that Fonblanque 
wrote one of the first, if not quite the first, of his 
ai-ticlea in ' The Examiner.' * A traveller,' he said, with 
the fondness for apt illustration or parable that was 
peculiar to him, ' observed a poor Englishman day after 
day incessantly patrolling the streets of Geneva in great 
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distress of mind. On osking him the cause of his 
trouble, lie answered thut he wanted to get home to 
England, but that lie had not the means of paying for 
any conveyance. " My friend," nqilicd the other, 
you had daily wjdkefl in tlie direct way towards the 
object of your wislies tlie <listnnce you have <laily walked 
in despair about the streets of Geneva, you would have 
been at your journey's end by this time." Let us be 
wiser tlian this poor man, and, instead of being filled 
with despair by the length of the distance between ua 
and our object, let us endeavour steadily and per- 
severingly to gain the comparatively small space of 
ground immediately l>efore us, neither discouraged by 
real difficulties nor resting our reliance on vain hopes, 
and trusting to nothing but our own energies and con- 
stancy, wliich will carry us, with small meuis, to the 
attauimcnt of great objects. ' ' 

In that spirit Fonblnnque worked on ' The Examiner' 
through more than a quarter of a century. He was in 
«ome respects what would now be called an oppor- 
tunist, but of the best sort. Till near the end — when 
he wavered somewhat, as is natural to old men, who, 
having seen the attainment of so many of the objects 
they aimed at, have found that they have not all been 
as beueficiftl as they expected — he was a thoroughgoing 
Radical of Benthani'fi school ; seeing clearly what was 
wrong in social and political institutions, and zealous 
to reform them, but too clear-headed and honest to 
ally himself completely with any party or section, or 
even to surrender his independence of judgment by 
slavish following of BenthamV teaching in details ; 
prefciTing to stand by principles, with such varying 



' FoBblftnque, England urnkr Si>teti Admimutralioni, vol. i, p. 7. 
TboM tlirco viiliunoa contnin n reprint of ftrticloi contributed hj Fos- 
fabnque to The- Sxaminer b«tweui ISSfi Aod 1836. 
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methods of obedience to them &s each year's and each 
week's conditions and circumstances suggested. The 
motto that he found printed on tlie first page of ' The 
Examiner ' when he began to write for it was ' Party 
18 the madness of many for the gain of a few.* For it, 
when ' The Examiner ' became bis own property, he sub- 
Btituted these sentences of Defoe's : ' If I might give a 
short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to tell him 
his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous 
precipice of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim 
war with mankind — neither to give nor to take quai-ter. 
If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him 
with the iron hand of the law. If he t^lls them of 
virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him 
with slander. But if he regai-ds truth, let him expect 
martyrdom on both sides, and then be may go on 
fearless.' 

Boldly and persistently discusRing the various 
phases of the political problem from week to week, 
Fonblanque lost no opportunity of calling attention to 
social abuses, and to their causes lioth in remediable 
faults among the people themselves, and in the mis- 
government by which those faults were aggravated. He 
zealously denounced the vices incident to maintenance 
of the House of Lords and the Established Church. 
He was yet more energetic in exposing the defects in 
the machinery for adminis-tering justice ; the blunders 
and shortcomings of the magistracy being with him a 
special object of attack, and a constant theme for liia 
mockery and expostulation. To him, in no slight 
measure, were due the reform of the metropoHtan police, 
and improved an-angements for the detection of crime 
and the treatment of criminals. These were some of 
his themes. 

In hh own trade of journalism, and the pernicious 
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policy adopted towards it by the crown nnd its advisers, 
lie took, of course, particular interest. In mi article on 
' Liberty and LiceiitioiiRnese of the Press,' prompted in 
1827 by a renewal of Beverity in arbitraiily enforcing 
the law of libel, we have a good specimen of his satire. 
* The licen^tiousncss of the press,' he said, ' is a term of 
the very widest range, including as it does everything 
that is olfensive Ut anybody. The liberty of tlie press, 
on the other hand, seems to come under the niuthcmatical 
definition of a point ; it has neither length, breadth, nor 
thickness.' * There is one body only which the i)rea8 
is permitted to abuite with entire freedom, and which 
the more it abuses by falsehood the more highly its 
conduct will be extolled by the authorities. Tbut body, 
wc need hardly say, is the people. To misrepresent 
every circumstance of public affairs, to praise the in- 
capable, call pillage necessary expenditure, and distress 
prosperity, are falsehoods tending to social injury which 
will nevei" be numbered among the oifenccs of the 
pre«fi. While, indeed, it deals only in these untruths, 
it id complimented on the quiet decorum of its conduct. 
In the invention of falsehoods for the damage of the 
people there is no offence ; in the invention of falsehoods 
to the <liscredit of tlie government there is the greatest. 
The reason of the distinction is obvious ; the hurtful 
delusion of the people is not a government concern.' ' 

When Canning succeeded Lord Livei-pool as premier 
in April 1827, many of the Whigs welcomed the change, 
and expected speedy benefits from his rule. Fonblanque 
recognised the rising statesman's merits, and rejoiced 
in the separation from hin) of Wellington, Peel, and the 
other Tory malcontents ; but he warned his readers 
that Canning was not to be trusted because he was a 
good man ; and be uttered the same warnings about 

' JSngtai^ iiiifier Seven AditunUtraiiMa, vol. i. pp. 93, Oft. 
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Lord Godorich, who was in office from August 1M27 
till Jamiary 1828.- '"Private vices," snys Mandeville, 
" are froqiicntly public virtues," ' Fonblanqiiu wrote on 
the occusion of Goderich's rc'tiremcDt. ' Wc are almost 
tempted to maintain the converse, and to bold that 
private virtues are often public mischiefs. George Ill.'a 
constancv to his wife and his shoulder of mutton. Mb 
taste for regularity and simplicity, and the blameless 
tenor of Iiis domestic life, enabled him to plunge ua 
into wasting, unjust, and unnecessai-y wara. Had he 
kept various concubines, and dined off French dieheft 
at nine o'clock, the ]>coplc would have bad a lively per- 
ception of the depravity of bis politics and an intimate 
persuasion of their wrongs. As it was, he soared to 
heaven between the shoulders of mutton and the arms 
of his wife. Two o'clock dinners and conjugal fideUty 
procured the remission of bia political sins and his 
canonisation as a royal saint. How dearly we have 
paid for his mutton and his marital \'irtue ! ' And that 
private virtue is no guarantee for public worth, and 
may easily be a pretext for gi'ievous wrongdoing, is as 
true, said Fonblanqtie, of ministers as of kings, and 
was shown in the careers of Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Bathurst, Lord Eldon, and others.' 

Towards the Duke of Wellington, whose adminis- 
tration lasted fi-om January 1828 till November 1830, 
Fonblamiue showed no mercy ; and he found fault with 
Brougham, Cobbctt, and the other shifty Whigs or 
Radicals who sni)ported him. ' As premiers have be- 
come deities," be scornfully remarked, ' politics have 
necessarily become a theology, and particular politicians. 
are to be examined according to new rules and judged 
not as statesmen but as man-worshipping religionists. 
Creeds, not speeches, should be the fashion now in 

' Sngtand iiiirffr Sereii AdminitlratioTU, vol. i. pp. 127-30. 
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parliament, and an " I believe in Wellington" willmost 
eflectually obviate all incjnirj' or objection.'' Fonblauqiie 
mUsed no opportunity of dtinoiincing Wellinj^'ton, and 
when Wellington's master died in .June \$'M), lliu ful- 
some panegyrics published in other i)ttper8 led him to 
iiec plain language in ' The Examiner.' ' In his youth 
lie was libertine and profuse,' it was then said con- 
ocrniug George IV,, ' ami fi-om liifi mature age he 
showed a preference for persons pOBsessed of no qualities 
entitling them to consideration or reapect. They have 
been distinguished by the king's favour, and nothing 
eke— quacks, servilcB, sycophants, and buffoons. The 
maxim " Noscitur a sociis " would be a severe test of 
tlie late king's character. When occasions for mag- 
nanimity have offered, George IV. has been found 
wanting. Ilis persecution of his queen was at once 
mean and cruel ; and his conduct towards Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, however justifiable in policy, was not 
very exulted in sentiment.' ' As for the juiblic events 
of his reign, for which honour is demanded for him, 
while in ignorance of his part in the accomplishment 
of them we know not how to concur in the praise. We 
mast distinguish between the fly on the chariot and 
the causes of its course.* * 

The chariot had advanced, however, and no small 
share of the pi-ogress was due to the zeal and wisdom 
of the newspaper reformers, among whom Albany Fon- 
bhinque now held the foremost place. ' It cannot be 
denied,' he said at the close of 1830, ' that for the last 
ten years step after step has been won, and not one inch 
of ground anywhere lost. Wc have experienced no 
defeats ; we have been stayed, indeed, but never thrust 
back.' ' Catholic emancipation had been gained ; the 

' Xtf/lind under Sevett AdmiintlmtioiUf vuL i. p. l&t. 
■ Ihid., voL it. pi>. IC 18. ' Ibid. vol. iit. p. 80. 
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Test and Corporation Act had been reppuled ; great, 
though insufficient, changes in fiscal nrrangements had 
been made ; vast improvements had been effected in 
ihe administration of the law, on which both in ' The 
Morning Chronicle ' and in ' The Examiner ' Fon- 
blanque had insisted with special force and perseverance, 
though without neglect of other matters ; and there had 
been much preparntion for a breaking down of the 
oligarchic institution styled the House of Commona. 
All these victories, and many more, had been gained 
in defiance of an obstinate king and a scries of Tory 
ministries, commanding Tory majorities in parliament, 
and with no more help from time-Bcrviug Whigs than 
they cai"ed to render in languid sympathy with the mis- 
govcmt'd masses, and iu less languid anxiety to onst 
Uieir hereditary rivals from office and influence. 

Though as yet there were no daily papers published 
out of London — with the exception of ' The Free- 
man's .Tournal ' in Dublin, and of the obnoxious 
' Saunders's Newsletter,' concerning which and its 
Orange compeers Daniel O'Connell said, ' They have 
" The Warden," which lies onceaweek, " TheMail/'which 
lies three times a week, and sly " Saunders," which col- 
lects a heap of bon-owed lies every morning ' ' — the 
provincial weeklies had made great progress during 
George III.'s reign, and nearly all the more important 
of these were Radical journids. Chief of all was ' The 
Manchester Guardian,' which had been estahlishcd in 
1821 by John Edward Taylor as a direct outcome of 
the reforming spirit that Lord Liverp(W)l'H administra- 
tion had merely encouraged by the I'eterloo massacre, 
and which, issued on Saturdays, had a Tuesday continua- 
tion in ' The Manchester Mercury' ; and other vigorous 
paperH, like • The Scotsman ' iu Edinburgh, ' The Leeds 
' iFttimiittUr lUvUte, Jftnuiur 1830, p. SO. 
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Mercury,' and ' TIic Liverpool Mercury,' which called 
tbemselvt's Liberal in preference to Radical, were far 
ill advance of orthodox Whig opinion. It is more re- 
markiihle than strange that, witli few exceptions, the 
only formidable country pa[»cra of Tory views were 
those, like ' The Biniiin;,''hiim Gazette,' ki-pt up by ont- 
side help in etrongliolds of lludicaliiim, while in Toiy- 
coDtn>lled sind aristocratic towns like Brighton, which 
had its ' Herald ' and its ' Guaniian,' only Radical 
jonrnaliitm was popular.' The higli prires necessitated 
by the Ht-unp duty, and ttie poverty of the working 
classes, prevented more thon a few of the country paiiers 
from having a large sale ; but it was reckoned in 18-iO 
that in Manchester each copy of the ' Guardian ' and 
the * Mercuiy ' liad at least seventy or ciglily readers 
upon an average, and their influence and authority as 
promoters of reform was very great indeed. 

In London, also, several new papers were started in 
these years to give utterance to the <letnands of zealous 
reformers, one such being ' The World,* commenced in 
December 182ti, and edited by Stephen Bourne, which 
was the first and only organ of the Nonconformists 
until it gave place, in 1833, to ' The Patriot,' under the 
management of Josiah Conder. 

The most notable of the new London weekly 
pa|}ers, however, were ' The Atlas ' and ' The Spectator.' 
' The Atlas ' made a very ambitious appearance on Sun- 

' Wttimin*Ur tirntie, Janiutr 1830, jip, 73, 74. 'A tow yimn ago,' 
nj» t1i« Mine infornuint (p. 77), ' it wni by no iiioAtu qduruhI to WO 
Bdn)rtbentciiti>, " Wnntod. wi eililur Utt a ]iroriiioiiil Dtimpapcr who 
nnderaUadi Ul« biii>ino» of nrportintc nnd rnii work nt cniw." W« luve 
heud of oue invtMioe in vhich a geiitlt-maii wiu ufferud 601. p«r manuin, 
toeoinpU»ft|W|i«r,«rritcn»urii(inal livdnr, report tlio prooMdini^ b«f<n« 
tha tnigwtntM, oumpoae tw<i ouluiiitia of the iisjiur, anJ aaaiat in tho 
«ViMtilig in MTvinft in thn Rhup of thu {inipriRtor, wtio tnu n Rtntlonor.' 
Hm betlvr cuuiilry pttpen hail piuMUil mit of tlut hUijb Iwfuru 1630; 
tlKH^ pAroIkU could b« found to it in 1887- 
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(lay, May 21, 1826. as 'a geoeralneiv.spaperandjoHrnul 
of literature, on the largest elieet ever printed,' ainl 
the high price of a shilling was charged for its sixteen 
folio pages, with three columns on each page. It was 
started as an organ of the Benthamite school, and, after 
a few week.s, the editorship was assigned to Robert 
Stephen liintoiil, a very able Scotchman, now in bis 
fortieth year, who, having managed " The Dundee 
Advertiser' with great success for more than twelve 
years after its commencement in 1813, In the course of 
which time he made the acquaintance of Joseph Hmue 
and other prominent Radicals, was invited to under- 
take mure important work in London. He made a 
promiatug beginning on ' The Atlas,' with Hazlitt, 
Fonblanque, and others to assist him ; but differences 
of some sort arose between the proprietors and tlie editor 
of ' Tlie Atlas ; ' and, Fonblantjue going to ' The Ex- 
aminer,' Hume and others raised a fund to enable 
Kintoul to start ' The Spectator ' as their champion in 
the press. 

The first mmiljer of the new paper appeared on 
July ij, 1^28, and it was throughout nearly thirty 
years under the absolute control of Rintoul, who used 
it very ekilfully and worthily as an exponent of what 
he called ' educated Radicalism.' It was somewhat 
crotchety from the first, but unquestionably honest, 
ably written, and remarkably well edited as regards 
both its selection and epitomising of news and its lite- 
rary and political criticisms, ' lie had a natural pro- 
pensity to examine everj' question from all points of 
view,' we ore told of itintoul by one of his diaciple*. 
' He was anxious to &ce his mind from all prcpos> 
sessions that might obscure the truth ; and the fusion 
or confusion of parties at the time "The Spect ■'""'" 
wna started predisposed the general public to s 
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a journal conducted in this impartial spirit.' ' It was a 
Bpecial school, however, rather than the general public 
that accepted Iliutoul's guidance, and he was an apt 
interpreter of views touching parliamentary and other 
reform which were held by Benthamites like Grote aud 
influential associates like Hume. ' He was a i-eformer 
both by ooovictiou and sentiment. He was no party 
man ; but here was a national, not a party movement. 
The sympathies of all his most valued political advisers 
were with tlie reform movement. After mature and 
ditspassionate reflection, he came to the conclusion that 
it was his duty as a journalist to throw himself into 
tlie scale of reform.' ' ' The Spectator ' soon became a 
power in hi^ hands. 

It was probably the competition of ' The Spectator ' 
nbich led Dr. Fellowes to make Fcnblaminf editor and 
' tniBtee,' as well an leader-writer, of ' The Examiner ' 
at the close of 1830, and from that time it was, as 
regards news and general information, a fiu- more ener- 
getic exponent of the best and most forcible Radicalism 
than it had been before. ' Dr. Fellowes's politics,' said 
Foublanque in 1847, ' were those of an enlightened 
judical reformer, more than Whig but short of Chartist. 
The steady progress of improvement was what he 
desired. He <]uurrelled not if it were somewhat slow, 
80 tliat advance was made. The spirit of toleration 
which was his animating spirit preached patience in 
politics as in evcrj'thing else ; imd eo that evil was 
yielding to good, he made allow;mces for difficulties 
and del-iys.' '' Fellowes and Fonblanque were of one 
mind ; and the latter, forcibly and pungently, with 
flaflhing wit and sustained humour, gave voice to the 
thoughts and aspirations of both. ' There is one thing,' 

' Hpretatvr, May 1, 1858. ' Ibid. 

* Lift»nd Labour* of Albany Fonblanque, p. 27. 
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Lortl Durlmni wrote to Konblanque in 1836, ' whieh 
I admire more than your rare wit. your in-esistihle 
liuninnr, and fine flcholnrshij) ; and that is the thorough 
healthiness of your political views.' ^ 

The qaestion of parliamentary reform wm not new, 
but assumed new shape, when the death of George IV. 
and the political re-arracgements that followed it 
broiif^ht the Wliigw into power, Fonhhmque had in- 
sisted upon it all along in ' The Examiner' ; had made 
merry over such Whig suggestions as one that appeared 
in ' The Morning Chronicle ' in 1828, to the effect that 
the best way to improve the quality of the House of 
Commons was to raise tlie property qualification, seeing 
that a low franchise only increased the power of the 
aristowacy over ' the proletarians, who have a slavish 
worship of rank ' ; had pointed out the pernicious work- 
ing of arif-tocratic tjTanny in such articles as one on 
' The riirliamentnry Slave Ti-wie of 18^9,' denouncing 
the Duke of Newcastle's ejectment of tennutB who re- 
fiised to vote as he bade tliem ; and had emphasised in 
every way, by clear argument and apt illnatration. the 
views put forward by Henthaui and the Benthamites, 
In a string of ' Anticipations,' containing Buggestions 
for a political dictionary that might be compiled in the 
twentieth century, he defined ' parliament ' as ' a com- 
pound from the French of "parler," to speak, and 
*'mentir,"toIie.' ' Hence,' he said, 'truth is callefl unpar- 
liamentary language. Before the Reformation the great 
business of the houses of legislature was to deceive the 
|)eople. Tliey openly called themselves " the estates," 
and were cultivated for the benefit of the aristocracy.' 
He was not prepared to admit that the refonnation he 
desired was assured when, in November 1 830, the 
Wellington a(lministrati<m was defeated by a majority 
' Lift oimI Lali(ntrt of AUiany Fo7ii>laiv[tui, p, 31, 
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of 333 to 204, and when, in couficnueuce, Earl Grey 
formwl iiis compoBite cabinet of Wlilgs, Canmiigites 
and nouJcacripts ; or even xvhcn in December a com- 
mittee, conBistinfj of Lord John Russell, the cleverest 
manipulator of Whig com promises, Lord Durham, 
the most Radical of tlie Wbijfs, Sir James Grabam, 
the most Radical of the Canuingiles, and Lord Dun* 
cannon, was appointed to prepare a scbeme for such 
reconstruction of the parliamentary machine as might 
humour the nation without more weakening than was 
inevitable, perhaps with actual strengthening, of the 
aristocracy. And after Lord John Russell had intro- 
duced his famoufl measure in March 1831, while Fon- 
blanque was ready to accept the bill as it stood, if it 
could not he improved, he was especially anxious to 
improve it, and only joined in the popular cry which 
Rintoul had started in 'The Spectator' — 'The bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill 1 ' — in the sense of 
tolerating nothing less than the bill. 

After the House of Commons, for rejecting Lord 
John Rassell's project, had been dissolved in April, 
and appeal made to the people to elect a new house by 
which the question should be decided, and after tlio 
revived bill, as passed by that house in September, had 
been rejected by the Lords in October — that is, while 
preparation was being made for the final struggle and 
victory — *Iohu Stuart Mill wrote a characteristic letter 
to Fonblanqno. ' What I want to talk to you about is 
the critical state of public afHurs,' he said. ' I am jKr- 
suaded that everything depends on the attitude of the 
people. Their enemies will give up nothing, but in the 
fear of worse following. That we may lay down as a 
certain i>osition. Well, then, how is that attitude to be 
eecuredV The difficulties are very great. The people, 
to be in the best state, should appear to be ready and 

VOL. n. s 
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impatient to break out into outrage, without actually 
breaking out. The press, which is our only instrument, 
has at this moment the most delicate and the most 
exalted functions to discharge that any power has yet 
had to perform in this country. It has at once to raise 
the waves and to cahn them ; to say, hke the Lord, 
" Hitherto shalt thou go. and no further." With such 
words ringing in their ears, ministers cannot waver if 
they would ; and I think you have begun to distrust 
them, or at least to express your distrust, too soon. 
We should do everj-thing we can to prevent even the 
appeiiraiire of the cabinet not being with us, and I 
Iffilieve they are heartily in earnest with the hill ; that is, 
as far as Schedules A and B ' and the 10/, fjualifi cation. 
With these conditions I aiu at ease about the rest, and 
if there arc certain things which will enable certain 
lords to say, " Ah! the bill is now endurable," 1 know 
no objection. Given A and B ami the qualification, 
and I say it is the bill. Tlie parliament will iu(!et, if 
not on the day to which it is prorogued, certainly on 
December 1 ; that I believe on good authority. We 
must, therefore, bold the language of assurance : tcU 
the lords that they will have but a short respite, and 
that the king — let us not forget him — and the people 
will not be disappointed. I am ten-ified at the idea of 
any collapse in the public mind — that there sliould be 
any idea of despondency. This would give heart, and 
along with it strength, to our bitter enemies ; and this 

' DUfranchUing tmlirely •isty Binnll boroughs, which returned in all 
a hundmd and niiiatooii membors, and taking one apieoe (rum forty- 
novpii otlit-r lMi\>ugliH, lh«i ivtuniiiig niiivly^niir members. By Sche- 
dule* C, 1>, E nnd F it wiw pmpoictd to add forty-two inenibew to town 
and fifty-Rvc to oouuty toiutitueiicieH in Eiigliind, nnd iivo in Bcutlond, 
one in Wnlo*, and thrao in Ireland ; tliiu reducing the tt.ita.1 strength 
of the House of Commons from G68 to SSMS. These tiguren were con- 
■iderabty alt«rcd afterword*. 
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would be a sure effect of the opinion that we are aban- 
doned by tlic iiiinisterB.' ' 

In nnotlier letter, written early in 1835, Mill showed 
himself angry with Fonblanque for not inaisting 
strongly enough on the ballot, to which Mill himself 
wa* stoutly opposed in later years, but which, with 
his concurrenee, Grote had pi-oposed in 1831 to the 
first House of Coiumons elected under the Keform Act 
and which Grote again proposed to the next parliament 
in June 1835. ' Unless you and a few others bestir 
yourselves, and give the wor<l to the people to meet and 
petition for the ballot during the next few weeks, 
Grote's motion will go off 6atly, as it did last year, and 
if BO the consequences will be unspeakably mischievous. 
It is enough to drive one mad to see everybody do 
everything except the precise thing which is of iui- 
portauce at the time, and so every opportunity lost.' * 

Fonblanque did not deserve MiU'w reproaoh. Few 
men knew so well as he bow to use the beet weapons 
and choose the best occasion)^ for attacking abuiies and 
promoting reforms, and he got frequent and valuable 
help in both ways from Mill, who in these years wrote 
much in ' The Kxaminer,' and who acknowledged that 
his fi-iend was ' zealous in keeping up the fight for 
Radicalism agaJDst the Whig ministers.' " They after- 
words fell apart, however, luid Fonblanque always de- 
clined to l>e ranked with the ' philosophical lladioals,' 
deeming that in holding aloof from all mcta and cliques 
he could best prove hiniselfa loyal disciple of Hentham. 
The 'philosophical liadicids ' were at this time some- 
what at variance among themselves, as appeared! in the 
setting up in 1834 of 'The London Review' in oppo- 
sition to ' The Westminster '; and ' The Spectator' was 



' L^fc and Laltoun of AUniny FoiMait^tt, pp. 89, 30. 
* ^iil«A*(ijrntfiA)r t^John Sluart Mill, p. 197. 
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the avowed spokesman for their more important section. 
Tliere is curious illustration of the instability of some 
of the politicians in the fact that in 1834. when Fon- 
blanque proposer! to several of his friends that they 
should pay ten years' siibRcriptioni* to ' 'I'he Examiner* 
in one amount, to enable him to set tip new printing 
macliincry, two volunteers to the fiind were Edward 
Biilwer, at that time Kadical member for Lincoln, and 
Benjamin Disraeli, lately defeated as a Radical at 
"Wycombe, and now Radical candidate for Marylebone. 
Another and a less versatile contributor to the fiind 
was William, afterwards Sir William, Clay, who, in his 
letter to Fonblanque, ' trust* the time may yet arrive 
when the editor of " The Examiner " shall be as widely 
acknowledged as he justly deserves to rank among the 
very foremost of those whose labours have texided to 
make truth prevalent, have furthered tlic sacred cause 
of equal rights, of government for the gooil of jJl, and 
promoted consequently in the highest degree the hap- 
pineKii of mankind.' ' 

Fonblanque had plenty to do in criticising, and 
supporting whei-p lie thought it worthy of support, the 
conduct of Lord Grey's and Lord Melbourne's admini- 
strations until tlie latter's collapse in 1834, and after- 
wards in more boldly attacking the short-lived govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel, 'fhc hu«iness that most 
concerns us here, however, was the inc-reased a^tation 
now on foot for removing the legal restrictions on 
newBpa[H;r8. ' The disputes about the liberty of the 
press.' Fonblanque wrote in a lively article on ' The 
Black .\rt' in IRSl, 'will one day be read with as uiucli 
wonder as the disputes about witchcraft. The belief 
that helpless old hags could ride the winds, and dis- 
pense sickness, sorrow, and colnmity, will not seem less 
' Ufa «nd Laboun of AUtauy FvnUaavqut, pp. 3C, 3IS. 
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astonitihitig tlum the belief that poor scribblers can 
exercise baneful powers over tlie public iiiiiid, and order 
at pleasure tlie rise and fall of institutions. Libel ut 
the btiick art of modern times ; the pen, the bi"oom- 
stick ; the press, tlie cauldron ; and the viler tJie 
ingredients flung in, of the more fearful potency the 
charm is supposed to be.' But witches, he urged, had 
not been got rid of by persecutions, which bu*i only 
degraded them and made them more obnoxious and 
law -breaking ; and eo it must be with the press. ' By 
iin|>osiDg taxes on newspapers, which place them out of 
reach of the needy, a contraband trade has been called 
into existence, and a cheap illicit spuit, ten times above 
proof, lias been liawked among the working classes. The 
cheap ]»ub!ications, of %vhose inflaininatoi-y tendency so 
much complaint is made, ait the oifspring of tlie atamp 
duties. Reduce the price of the journals which have 
some character at stake for truth and knowledge, and 
this fry would sink in the competition.' ' 

The complaints of well-to-do and self-satisfied 
people about the Bo-called vice of the illicit papers, and 
the complaints of the producers and readers of those 
papers about the tyranny witli wliich they were treated, 
had both been gi-owing for many years ; and this 
quarrel now Iwcame far more serious and important 
than the still very frequent recuiTence of the old per- 
secutions of the high-priced journals under the Libel 
Act 

The newspaper stamp, which since 181*) had been 

iri)eucc, with a discount of twenty per cent., for each 

'copy sold, together with the tax of three shillings and 

sixpence on each advertisement, and the duty on paper, 

varying from tliree half-pence to threepence a pound, 

aoconling to quality, was a heavy burden on the pro- 

' &tglanil nndtr Stttn AdmmiHrationi, rol. ii. pp. 142, 14^. 
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prietora of the high-priced journals and their readers, 
the cliarge which it was found necessary to make for 
' The Times,' ' The Examiner,' and most of the daily 
and weekly papers being sevenpence, and for some, like 
' The Spectator ' and ' The Atlas,' as much as tenpence 
and a shilling.' But the hardship upon those who could 
not afforil to pay such prices was much gi'eatcr. The 
law was repeatedly eluded by adventurous publisliera of 
surreptitioutf prints, some of which, if their circulation 
was small, were not seriously hunted down ; and it was 
openly evaded in some cases, especially in ' Cobbett's 
Register,' which, issued in the form and style of a small 
magazine or pamphlet, escaped the stamp duty and was 
Bold for twopence. The issuing of such publications as 
' Cobbett's liegister ' without being stamped had, how- 
ever, been rendered illegal by the fifth of the Six Acta 
passer! in 1819, Joseph Hume proposed the abolition 
of this act in 1827, but there were only twelve members 
of the House of Commons, including himself, to support 
the motion ; and he had been equally uusucccseful in 
1825, when he moved the reiluction of the stamp duty 

* Tlie paymcnU iimrtv by ths ptupriotun ul Tht Timet to tlie Ex< 
dwqiur in 1838 vtm m foUowa ; — 

£ t. d. 

3,UiS,b00 ataiups 48,IV16 13 4 

Dutyun D2,D6])advertiBemeiita . . 16,S0D 11 6 
,. 15,703 Pwuns of paixa, at lO.i. . 3,551 3 

08.137 7 10 

During t]i« aune year Willism Cleni«int ['aid, on Account o( Th» 
MamAng duvnUft and hi> throo other papen, iHu Obtmr, BtW* life in 
JCmuCmIi and TV En<jUi}imiii> -.— 

£ I. d. 

S,7SI>.808 >Uiii]>a 46,697 15 

I>uty on 2a,ii38 advortiacmonla . . 6,18K 15 G 
„ 0,471 rtaiiia of paper, at X0>. . 2,730 10 

53,519 e 

Bong in tho one caae tiMdj- 1.3001. , aixl in llie ullivr more than 1,0002. 
% mek.—Wrsfmuuttr Stvitte, January lB2fl, pp. 217, SIS. 
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to twopence, iiixd the advertisement tax to a sliiUing. 
It was ail inevitable sequel to tticac failures that, in 
yeant of sucU pu1>He excitement and demand for news as 
those before and after tlie passing of the Reform Act, 
the law and it8 agents in die stamp office should be 
boldly defied. A systematic war agiunat tlie authorities 
began, and lasted till victory was achieved, in which 
Henry lletherington was the captain and the chief 
hero, though James Watson, William Carpenter, Jnlian 
Hibbert, John Cleave, William Lo%-ett, and others were 
brave and honest fellow-workers and fellow-sufFerera. 

Uctherington, bom in 1 792, was a printer and 
bookKcUer in Solio and afterwards in the Strand, who 
wiw one of George Birkbeck'a earliest and most active 
associates in promoting mechanics' institutes, and 
cealous in other work for the improvement of tJie 
people. He was also the chief founder of the Metro- 
politan Political Union in March 1830, wliicli was tlie 
germ botli of trades- unionii^m and of tlie Chartist 
movement.* ' Of all the men in the battle for tlie 
people's right,' says one of his fricuds, *I have known 
none more single-minded, few so brave, so generous, bo 
gallant as he. He was the most chivalrous of all our 
party. lie could neglect his own interests ; but he 
never did, and never could, neglect his duty to the 
cause be had embraced, to the principles he had avowed. 
There was no notoriety-hunting in him. He would 
toil in any unuoticcable gootl work fur freedom, in imy 
"forlorn hope,*' even, when he saw tliat justice was 
with them, for men who wore not of his party, as 
cbeerfiilly and vigorously as most other men ivil! labour 
for money or fame or respectability. If strife and 
wrath lay in Ids path, it was seldom from any fault of 

' £*/« and .'«rnj/jf(c» o/ n'illiam lotiett. pp. H, 66 ! W. J, Linton. 
Jmmi Walton ; a .Unmnr, p. 34. 
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hia ; for, though hasty, as a man of impulsive nature, 
nnd chafed by some afflictions, he wns not intolerant, 
nor quarrelsome, nor vindictive. He was utterly 
without maHce, and he would not have harmed his 
worst enemy, tlmugh, m truth, he detested tyranny 
and tyrants/ * 

In the autumn of lft30, following the example of 
William Carpenter in some ' Political Letters ' that he 
had published at irregular intervals, Iletherington com- 
menced a series of ' Penny Papers for the People,' at 
first issued daily and afterwards weekly, each being in 
the style of a letter addressed to the people of England, 
or to some individual, such as the Duke of Wellington, 
King George, or. the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
intended ' to provide cheaji political infonnation ' of a 
sort not friendly to the Tory government, but in no 
way seditious, and in for better taste than such Tory 
utterances as appeared in 'John Bull' or 'The Age.' 
For issuing these sheets, however, without their I)eing 
fitam[)cd, and also for printing and selling other revo- 
lutionary literature, he was prosecuted and fined. 
Thereupon, on July 9, 1831, he started ' The Poor 
Man's Guardian,' an eight-paged quarto sheet, stated on 
the title to he 'a weekly newspaper for the People, 
esta-blished contrary to Law, to try the power of Might 
against Right.' 'Defiance is our only remedy,' he 
said in the opening page of his first number. ' We 
cannot be a slave in all. We submit to much, for it is 
impossible to be wholly consistent ; but we will try, 
step by step, the power of right against might, and we 
will begin by protecting and upholding this grand bul- 
wark of all our rights, this key to all our liberties, the 
freedom of the press — the press, too, of the ignorant 
and the poor.' Reports of democratic meetings and of 

' Linton, Jamr* yVaUon, p. 35. 
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acts of oppression by the govemtneHt, ami oUier items 
of information ostentatiously brining ' The Poor Man's 
Guardian ' under thi- definition of a newspaper, were 
given, an<t it contained strongly -worded articles and 
letters attacking the authorities ; but, for some time at 
any rate, there was nothing that could be reasonably 
condemned, and at no time was there anything that a 
pnident government would have chosen to interfere 
with. 

Earl Grey's governruent, however, wan hardly more 
prudent than the Duke of Wellington's, and 'The Poor 
Man's Guardian ' was manifestly issued lu viohition of 
the Newspaper Stamp Act and the act of 1819. 
Hetherington, accordingly, was promptly pronecuted, 
as also were, in the course of three and a half years, 
upwards of eight hmidred vendors of his publication, 
and of others started, not in rivalry with it, but to 
assist in the war with the authorities ; and of these 
about five hundred were fined, or imprisoned, or both. 
Hetherington himself was isent twice for terms of six 
months to Clerkenwell gaol, and once for twelve 
months to tlic King's Bench prison ; Carpenter was 
confined for six months ui tlie King's Bcncli prison ; 
"Wattion for two terms of six months in Clerkenwell j 
Cleave for two months in Tothill •fields; Abel Hcywood 
for three months in Mauche«ter ; Mrs. Mann for three 
months in Leeds ; and so on. A ' victim fund ' was 
stjirted to defray the expenses of trials and to maintain 
the families of those in prison ; and all the supporters 
of the movement made it tlieir business to circulate 
the forbidden literature. ' The Guardian ' was prmt«d 
surreptitiously, sold by volunteers in workshops and 
club<roome, sent ntwut the country in chests of tea, 
packet-s of shoos, and such-like parcels, and fjuickly 
brought by the persecutions into far wider circulation 
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than it would have had if its distributors had been left 
alone. Hetheriiigton, when not in prison, ' was hunted 
from place to place Uke a wild beast, and obliged to 
have recourse to all kinds of nianceuvres in order to see 
and correspond with tiis family ' ; and his comrades 
were driven to similai* straits.* At length, after the 
hundreds of prosecutions had been carried on in the 
lower courts, Hetherington was brought, apparently 
for greater effect, before Lord Lyndhurst and a special 
jury in the Court of Exchequer in June 1834. He 
defended hiniself with great spirit, and to everyone's 
astonishment the jury returned a verdict of not guilty.' 
That finding, in which Lord Lyndhurst concurred, 
though it was e^-idently contrai-y to the letter of the 
law, established a precedent wliich public opinion 
approved, and nearly put an end to the persecutions 
that had hitherto been carried on, Hetherington im- 
mediately started a larger paper, ' Tlie Twopenny Dis- 
patch,' in which ' The Poor Man's Guardian ' was merged 
at the close of the year : and by that, time the market 
was flooded with other unstamped twopenny papers,- 
BOUie of them coarse and scurrilous, and all of them 
opposed to Lord Grey's government, which they repre- 
sented as in no way better than the Tory ndminie- 
trations that had preceded it. 

One consequence of the popularising of cheap 
political literature which Hetherington and his friends 
effected wan a movement, in itself admirable, and wholly 
beneficial in its effects, to provide other and non- 
|)olitical reading at a low ])rice for the masses. * Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh Journal ' was commenced in February 
1832 ; and it was quickly ibllowedby Charles Knight's 

' Linton, pp. S, S3, 33 ; Lorett, pp. fi9-61 ; Knight Hunt, voL ii. 
pp. 76-80. 

* Poor Man't Owirdum, June 21, 1834. 
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* Penny Magazine,' Ueuod under the auspices of The 
[Society for the DilViision of Useful Knowledge, of 
which Brougham, now Lord Chancellor, was preaident, 
and by Bevend other and leiss Duccessfiil tieriids of a 
like sort. These puhlicationH were aa illegal as were 
Hethcrington's, and, although no reasonable person coidd 
wish them suppressed, even reflsonable persona were 
slow in recogQising the monstrous injustice of imprison- 
ing Hetherington and his friends, and not their rivals. 
When, for example, a young man wa« charged before 
a magistrate in June, 1832, with selling ' The Poor 
Man's Guardian,' that official, in committing the 
culprit to prison for a month, said that ' tlierc were 
many publications in circulation by the sale of which 
in the streets he could make out a livelihood without 
running the hazard of punishment ; for Instance, tlierc 
were" The Penny Magazine," " The National Omnibus," 
and several other useful and cheap works, which con- 
tained none of the inflammatory trash by which " The 
Poor Man's Guardian " was chiefly distinguished/ 
' This is too bad indeed ! ' exclaimed Albany Fon- 
bianquc.in ' The Examiner.' 'All lovers of justice must 
agree in reprobating the selection of a pai-ticular publi- 
cation for prosecution, while otliers are allowed to trans- 
gress the same law with impunity. The punishment, 
in fact, is not for selling an unstamped paper containing 
news, but for expressing opinions offensive to govern- 
ment. The magistrate's recommendation of " The 
Peony Magazine," which is not prosecuted, and which 
in started by luinistcrs, and protected by their interest 
in its success, is vastly significant. Justice requires 
that all publications contravening the law should be 
prosecuted, or none. The law, if good, should in every 
instance be rigorously enforced ; and, if not in every 
instance enforced, it should be repealed, or its operation 
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is a scandalous injustice. Journalists who obey the law 
are injured by thoge who defy it ; but we see no reason 
— thougli the solicitor of stainpe and attorney-general, 
doubtless, do — why " The I'oor Man's Guardian " 
should be suppressed, while "The Penny Magazine" 
is suffered to poach with impunity, and recommended by 
magistrates on the bench as a better smuggling specu- 
lation ! ' ' The authorities and the public, however, 
were not cnsily persuaded by men like Fonblanque to 
take that commou-aensc view. 

' The Poor Man's Guardian,' though an average 
number, sold for a pt;nny, contained very much Itss 
than one-seventh as much disloyalty, profanity, and 
vulgarity as could be found in an average number of 
' John Bull ' or ' The Age,' sold for sevenpence, was 
certainly not as profitable reading as a number of ' Tlie 
' Penny Magazine,' or of ' Chambers's Journal,' and 
Hetherington and his editors, at first Edward Mayhew, 
and afterwards James Bronterre O'Brien, were neither as 
learned nor as clever, though they may have been as 
honust, and were certainly as self-sacrificing, as Barnes, 
of ' The Times,' or Black, of ' The Morning Chronicle ' ; 
but to them and to their fellow victims is due no 
small shiU'e of the credit for having encouraged a taste 
for cheap literature, non-political as well as political, 
and for having shown how it could be produced. 
Another debt we owe to them, and a service which 
vastly enhanced that other service, was the speedy 
reduction and ultimate abolition of the stamp duty and 
of all other taxes on knowledge. Fonblanque and his 
friends ivere but auxiliaries in the gi'eat battle that 
Hetherington and his friends here won for the com- 
munity. 

The agitation for repeal of the stamp duty began. 
* Eftamintr, June 17, 1632. 
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before ' Tlie Poor Mnn's Gnartlian ' was started on the 
cnisade by which it was marie HucceHsful. Several 
pclitions to parliament, presented by Lord Morpeth, 
ICdward Strutt and others, obtained from Poulett 
Thomfton, on bdialf of the Duke of Wellington's 
government, a promise in NovemI>er 1S;J0, tJiat a pro- 
posal for amimduig the Stamp Act sliould be brought 
forwanl liefore Christmas ; but Wellington's ovei-throw 
annulled that promise, and it was not repented by Earl 
Grey's administniti(»n, which succeeded. Meetings were 
held in London iin<l elsewhere, and petitions were pro- 
Mmted and briefly discussed during 1881, without avail. 
The first impnrtiint handling of the (luestion in the 
House of Commons was on June 15, 1832, three days 
after the hearing of the police case which has been cited. 
Bulwer, in an eloquent speech, then moved a resolution 
in favour of abolishing all taxes impeding the diffusion 
of knowledge, pointing out that the stamp and adver- 
li»cment duties, adtliiig to the neccBsary charge for 
newspapers nt least three times as much as the money 
required to produce them and to yield a fair profit, 
tended to throw the trade into the hands of a few worth- 
less monopolists, and, keeping sound political inforiuatiou 
out of the reach of the masses, forced them to have 
recourse to 'matter made level to their means, through 
defiance of tJie law, and seasoned for their piissions and 
prejudices." He quoted ' an intelligent mechanic/ who 
had said to him, ' We go to the public-house to rend the 
sevcnpenny papers, but only for the news. It is the 
cheap ])enny paper that the working man has by him to 
take up, and read over and over again whenever he hag 
leisure, that fonns hia opinions.' If the stamp and 
advertisement duties were removed, Bulwer urged, much 
letter |>apers than were now wold for sevenpence coidd 
be sold for twopence ; and if a fair charge was made 
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for postage, thnt ftlone, with the increased demand, 
would soon restore the balance of revenue.' In Ame- 
rica, where newspapers were untaxed, and therefore 
cheaper, they were far more abundant than in England. 
Pennaylvimiu, with a population of 1,200,000, had a 
weekly sup]>ly of 300,000 papers, or one to t'very four 
iohabiUuitti, whereits the whole United Kingdom had a 
weekly supply of only 638,000, or but one to every 
thirty-six inhabitants. It was our iniquitous stamp 
duty that caused this difference. ' Tlio jitunip duty,' 
Bulwer declared, ' checks legitimate knowledge, which 
ie morality — the morals of a nation — but it encourages 
the diffusion of contraband ignorance ; the advertise- 
ment duty n.'isists our finances only by striking at that 
very commerce from wluch our finauoeii lu-e drawn ; it 
cripples at once literature and trade. We have heard 
enough in this house of the necessity of legislating for 
property and intelligence, biit we now feel the necessity of 
legislating for poverty and intelligence. At present we are 
acquainted with the poorer part of our fellow-countrymen 
only by their wrongs and murmurs, their misfortunes and 
their crimes. But let us at last open happier nn<l wiser 
channels of communication heUveim them luid us. We 
have made a long and fruitiest) experiment of the gibbet 
and the bulks. In 1825 we transported 283 persons, 
but BO vast, so rapid was our increase on this darling 
system of legislation, that thn*e years afterwardi*, in 
1828, we transported as many as 2,-M9. During the 
last three yeara our gaols have been sufficiently filled. 
We liave wen enough of the effects of himian ignoraucc- 
We have shed a sufficiency of human blood. Is it not 
time to jHiuse? Is it not time to consider whether, as 

' The fourpciin)' atamp, of cntiriKi, (nuibo'l pitpera by poat t but one 
of the hardkliips nt the Stamp Aut wua tlint it furou J kuyen to pay heavily 
for poetoge whether thoy wanted it or not. 
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Christians and tig men, we have a right to correct before 
weattt'iiipt to inatruct?' Daniel O'Connell seconded 
Buiwcr's motion ; but Lord Althorp, on behalf of the 
government, opposed it oa ' a proijosition which he could 
not cJeny,' but ' from the affirmation of which no prac- 
tical good could result,' and it was withdrawn without 
courting defeat by a division in an unfriendly house' 

The turmoil incident to the passing of the Reform 
Bill afforded some excuse for the apathy of parliament 
on the newspaper stamp question in 1832 ; but the 
apathy continued after tiie turmoil was over, and it was 
partly due to the Bhortsightednese and selfishness of 
the proprietors of most of the high-priced papers. 
Among them ' The Examiner ' stood almost alone in 
its inmist^nce on the change which wob necessary to the 
"healthy progress of the press. The prosj>erouB daily 
and weekly journals, for the most part, were willing to 
endure a charge which their readei-s could afford to pay 
rather than join in tlie popular demand for such a re- 
miasion of the heavy tax as would facilitate the pro- 
duction of cheap pajwrs and strengthen a rivalry that 
was sufficiently irritating to them while it was carried 
on only by law-breakers like Iletheiington. 

It b significant that the first concession made by 
the government, and obtained without mucli difficulty, 
was a reduction of the advertisement tax from three 
shillings and sixpence to eighteen pence in Great Bri- 
tain, uud from half a crown to A shilling in Ireland. 
This wa^ eflected in 1S33, and was a great boon both 
to thoae nt;wspai>ers which derived, or could expect to 
derive, much revenue fnim advertisements, and to thoee 
membent of the community who found much axlvcr- 
tising convenient or necessary. It was not of great 
benefit, or only indirectly beneficial, t^j the multitude. 
* Batuard'a Zhbabi, 1832. p. C30 ; Hxamtntr, Juna 17. 1832. 
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When it was aacertamcd, however, that the public exche- 
quer, instead of suifeiing, iit once gained by the reduc- 
tion — the income from this source, which was 70,96bl. 
for Great Britain in 1832, being 83,250^. in 1833 '—the 
reformers were furnished with a powerful argument 
fi-om experience in ai<l of their demand for the further 
revereal of a penny-wise, pound-foolish, fiscal policy. 

On May 22, 1834, Biilwer again raised the question 
in parliament. His motion, ' That it is expedient to 
repeal the stamp duty on newspapers at the earliest 
poatiible period,' was seconded by John Arthur Itoebuck, 
whose restless mind was much exercised on the subject 
during these years ; but, in a languid and nearly empty 
house, it was supported by only tifty-i:ight members, and 
there were ninety votes against it. Fonblanque, who 
had objected to the reduction of the advertisement tax 
while the stamp duty was not touched, wrote bitterly 
about Itulwer's failure. ' The people who are craving 
for information," he said, ' are not of the electoral body, 
and it is easier to vote troops to coerce them than to 
yield them access to knowledge by which they may 
guide their conduct according to the common interests 
of society. There are the gaol, the convict-ahip, the 
gallows, for the errors of ignorjuice ; and besides these, 
the niLnery and ruin which are unseen punishments. 
What need then of enlightenment to prevent what there 
i» ample provision to cliastise ? Or, if the need be con- 
fessed, for the sake of humanity, yet how much greater, 
how much more important, the need of two or three 
hundred thousand pounds for the revenue? Perish the 
peoph?, so that the revenue is sustained ; and let them 
be as ewine or as rabid brutes, so that the revenue 
stiffers HO abatement. The jieople are made for the 
revenue, and not the revenue for the people. While the 

' Aaiivwi, vol. u. p. 317. 
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revenue fiimishea bayonets, biilletB, and fieltl-piecce, 
what signifies tlie blindness of the people, and their 
liability to misg-iiidance? Are there not squadrons to 
charge them, and artillery to sweep them down with 
grapeahot?*' 

A spell of Tory rule, under Sir Robert Peel's pre- 
miership, was needed to convince the Whigs, under 
Karl Grey and Lord Melbourne, that they had not, in 
passing the Iteform Bill, done all the work the liadicals 
required of thein. During IS^.I there was much activity 
throughout the country in holding meetings and peti- 
tioning parliament in opposition to the stamp duty ; 
and Jolm Cleave, Hetherington's brave but rougher 
colleague, who had conducted an unstamped ' Weekly 
Police Gazette,' which continued more coarsely the 
work of ' The Poor Man's Guardian,' became a hero 
and martyr when, on February 5, 1836, he was fined 
.100^. for his law-broakin<,'. Sis days later, on Feb- 
ruary 11, I-ord Mellrourne, Wing in office again, was 
waited upon by a deputation of thirty members of par- 
liainent and many others, for whom Birkbcck was chief 
spokesman, other speakers being Hume, O'Conndl, and 
Francis Place, the famous ' Kadical tiiilor of Charing 
Cross ' ; and their arguments and warnings helped to 
frighten the government into action.' On March 15 
Spring Kice, the chancellor of the exchequer, an- 
nounced in the HouBc of Commons that the long- 
deferred question was being considered ; and on June 20 
he moved ' that it is expedient that the duty now 
payable be reduced, and that the duty paid and payable 
upon every sheet whereon a newspaper is printed ehall 
in fiiture be one penny.' 

Much opposition was offered to that proposal. Sir 

* Rtfland wufcr Srrtn A-lmijiitirxttion*, VoL iii. pp. 50, SI. 
■ KiUght Bunt, vol. ii. pp. 60-60. 
VOL. U. I 
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Charles Knightley nrgeil that the soap duty should be 
reduced instead of the newspaper duty. How, he in- 
quired, could he ask a man for his vote who was able 
to say to hiu), ' Instead of gi\-ing me the opportunity of 
getting clean hands for myself, and clean garments for 
my wife and children on a Sunday, you give me at a 
low price a parcel of dirty newspapers ' ? ' Every in- 
dividiuJ to wliom parliament had given the franchise,' 
Charles Barclay maintained, ' aln^suly posBessed ample 
power of reading the papers, whether at the pubUe- 
botines, bcershops, or coffee or public reading rooms.' 
Henry Goulbum, John Walter, of ' The Times,' and 
others, protested against a measure that could not fail 
to lower the character of the ]>re88, and must seriously 
damage the vested interests of newspapers already 
established. The ministerial project was acceded to, 
however, by a majority of 241 to 208, and the measure 
brought in was read a third time in the Commous, by a 
majority of 55 to 7, on -July 25. The bill was faulty 
in its original ehapc, and it was much injured by the 
House of Lords ; but it became law on September 15, 
183G.' Earlier in the session, as part of the budget, 
the paper duty had been fixed at a uniform rate of three- 
halipence a pound. 

The victory thus tardily won satisfied nobody. The 
proprietors of the high-priced ncwepapers made light 
of the opportunity afforded theui of reducing their 
charges by twopence a copy, and deprecated the com- 
petition that would he forced upon them by the pro- 
prietors and projiictors of clieap [lapers. These latter 
reasonably complained that, though the penny secured 
free postage, very few of the copies issued by them 
would go through the post, and that they would stdl 
be compelled to charge twopence or threepence apiece 
> ADdKWi, voL iL i>p. 2S6-233. 
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for their papers, wliich they could only expect to sell 
by hundreds at that i)rice, instead of being able to 
I cell them by thoueands for a [lenny or three-halfpence. 
Econotniets alleged that the revenue would (sufTer ; and 
I>oliticiau8 urged, with more truth, that the old grie- 
vance, whether reuHoiiaI)le or not, had not been removed, 
•while a new jfrievancc liad bwn created. 

Yet the benefits that ensued were great, and even the 
exchequer soon profited immensely by the change. In 
the hidf-yeiir ending with April 5, 1837, the first in 
which the stamp duty was only a penny, the income 
from 21,-!G2,148 stjunps sold was 88,592/., ae against 
196,909/. derived horn 14,874,652 stamps sold at four- 
pcDce, with an allowance of twenty per cent., in the 
OMTesponding half-year, showing, on compurison of the 
two half-years, a loss of 108,317/. to the revenue, and 
an increase of 4>,487,496 in the circulation ; and the 
progressive increase of circulation quickly turned the 
scale as regards revenue. Whereas in 1816, the first 
year of the fourpenuy duty, the circulation had been 
only 22,050,354, and it was only 39,423,200 in 1886, 
the last year of the foui-penny duty, it reached 
«.S,074,638 in 1846. after ten years of the penny duty. 
During the twenty years of the fourpenny duty the 
average increase each year, in spite of heavy fiscal bar* 
thens and tyrannical enforcement of tyi'annical laws, 
hftd been 8C8,613, which may be attributed to the 
growth of population and spread of intelligence. During 
the next ten years the average yearly increase was 
■4,365, 14-1, or five times the previous average, and those 
were years in which the fiseiU burthens were still heavy, 
and the laws not clear of tyranny. The progress must 
be attributed mainly to the comparative relief irom 
oppression and to the general improvement of society 
which accompanied it ; and the advance continued. In 

f3 
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1854, the last year but one of the compulsory penny 
stamp, the circulation was 122,178,507, more than a 
threefold growth in the courBe of eighteen years. Even 
in 1854, however, the complete enfi^chisement of the 
press waa only commencing ; and, significant as is the 
evidence of figures, they reveal but a small part of the 
record. 
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BAHNKS AVD UIS RIVALS. 
1830-1841. 

When William IV. became king, Thomas Barnes was 
forty-five years old, and had been editor of ' The 
Times ' for some tbirtecu years. Great a£ was the suc- 
cess already achieved by biui in tliat post, and by John 
Walter 08 geniiral controller of the business, ' The Times ' 
was now to be a far more successful and influential 
paper. All through the reign of George IV., as well 
as during the regency, it had been a vigoroiie upholder 
of Tory politics, in the main supporting the adminis- 
tration of the day — wheUicr Liverpool's, Canning's, 
Goderich's, or Wellington's ; but it liad always churned 
«r pretiinded to he independent, and cspecinlly in the 
later yuars, after Liverpotjl's retirement left tlie party 
in confusion, weakened by internal divisions, and only 
able to face the advancing tdde of Radicalism by yield- 
ing sullenly and partially to its more imperious de- 
mands. So matters continued, or went on varying. 
The variations were more considerable, however, from 
the time when Earl Grey took office in the autumn of 
18.30, and while, with the brief interruption of Sir Robert 
Peel's first premiership, Lord Melbom-ne rawntained the 
Wliig supremacy till the autumn of 1841. 

'To an early stage in this period must be assigned 
one of Charles Grcvillc's anecdotes. ' Le Marcbant 
called late one night many years ago,' be wrote in 1847, 
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'on Barnes at his honsej and while there another visitor 
arrived, whom he did not see, but who was shown into 
another room. Barnes went to him, and after a quarter 
of an hour returned, when Le Marchant said, " Shall I 
tell you who your visitor is ? " Bamea said, yes, if 
he knew. "Well, then, I know his step and hia voice; 
it is Lord Durham." Barnes owned it was, when he 
Marchant said, "What does he come for?" Barnes 
said he came on behalf of King Leopold, who had been 
much annoyed by some article in '' The Times," to 
entreat they would put one in of a contrary nnd heal- 
ing description. As Le Marchant said, here was the 
proudest man in England come to solicit the editor of 
a newspaper for a crowned bend ! ' ' 

Before Sir Denis Le Marchant became private secre- 
tary to Brougham as lord chancellor, and before Durham 
was made lord privy seal under his father-in-law. Earl 
Grey, and therefore before either of them could wait as 
miniBtcri.ll intennediaries on the editor of ' The Times,' 
there had been fi-etjuent conimunieations, of whicJi we 
have seen something, between Barnes and the Tory 
leaders ; and those leaders were in sore straits when 
Barnes broke with them, and made political capital lor 
his paper out of the (wpular agitation for reform which 
was now on foot, and which caused Grey's displacement 
of Wellington as premier in November 18.30. Another 
passage in Greville's instructive journals illuHtrates the 
alarm and perplexity, much increased by their lack of 
any capable or satisfactory organ in the press, in wliich 
the Tories were now placed. ' Yesterday,' Greville, 
who was at that time a zealous young Canningite, wrote 
on December 19, 1830, ' Mr. Stapleton, Canning's late 
private secretary, called on me to discuss the subject, 
and the propriety and possibility of setting up some 

' CrtvSU* Mttnoin (Second P«rt), vol. iU. p. 75. 
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dyke to arrest tlie torrent of innovation and revolution 
that is bursting in on every aide. " John Bull " alone 
fights the battle ; but " John Bull " defends so many 
indefensible things, that its advocacy is not worth 
much. An " An ti- Radical," upon the plan of the " Anti- 
Jacobin," might be of some use, provided it was well 
sustained. I wrote a letter yesterday to llames, remon- 
strating on the genenJ tone of " The Times," and innt- 
ing him to adopt some Conservative principles in the 
midst of his zeal for reform.* ' 

No ' Anti-liadical ' was started, and Canningite 
remonstrances with Barnes were futile. The Tories had 
to content themselves with such service as could be done 
to them by ' The Morning Herald ' and ' The Morning 
Post,' by ' The Standard ' as their worthiest organ, 
though only an evening paper, and by such disreput- 
able weekly snpporters as 'John Bull ' and ' The Age.** 
All through 1831 they were trying to get ' The Timea ' 
to give them at any nite some assistance. On Novem- 
ber 21 Greville reported that hh friend Henry I)e Ros 
hod seen Barnes and ' opened negotiations * with him. 
* Henry's object was to persuade him if possible, that 
the intereot of the paper will be in the long run better 

* GrtvilU Aftfinain, rol, ii, p. 97. 

* Noorl)- at th« commcnc«m«nl of tiu pretnienhlp. TSnrl Orey luul to 
ootuplui) lo Sir Hwburt Taylor, WiUiam IV. '• priralc •ocrutiuj, of thu 
wwy in which h« •iwpwUid that pwiple about tli« ooart, if not th« king 
UhimU, were eudMTouriiig to uiiJurminu 1m work by divulging cabinet 
Mcmta to Tory jounuliatA und nthon. Th« iminodinto oociuiion wan nn 
anonfmotu l«tter he had reoeiv«d. ' It would nut havu ublAitied from 
nw nan attention Uian other utonycnous lottcm,' he wit>to, * hod 1 nut 
]u«rd of a oonv«iMtion, «iactly oorrMponding with it, which lutd b«on 
held tit tho SpMkor'i, in n party at wltich Mr. Cmkor luid Blr. Theodora 
Book WMQ pnMnt. It hnd alxo boon reportod lo n>o tlut novornl timn* 
tboM IimI appeared in J<ihn itiiU— whidi I nwor ovc— dutiuli rosfrovtiiig 
the aJTangMriMnta that w«ro going on, which ould not havo bonn obtained 
«xeept from penona who had aoouint« iiifonuatiMi rMpocliiig thoin. 
With thia papor BIr. Hook i* aajd to bo connected. Mr. Crokcr ia aUo 
t^diowTi1»iaiV—Comifiond*ncttifliarlGTt]/mlh WiUiam JT., vol. t. 
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consulted by leaning towards the side of order and 
quiet than by continuing to esasperate and inflame. 
He seemed to a certain degree moved by this argument> 
though he is evidently a desperate Radical.' ' 

Barnes was one of tliose discreet editors who set 
policy before princijde, and subordinate their own 
opinionB to the interestK they are paid to serve. He did 
his work well, and with comparatively few blunders, and 
it may be taken for granted that, like most of the men 
placed in similar positions, and fitting into them in 
siuular ways, he gradually came to hold views and to 
follow lines that were at first impossible or uncon- 
genial to him. But it is likely enough that his personal 
sympathies were still with the refonners, and that he 
had kindly recollections of the time wlitn he was really 
'a desperate Radical' — the schoolfellow and the fellow- 
worker on ' The Examiner ' of Leigh Himt, and the 
friend of Shelley, Hazlitt, and others. He never quar- 
relled with his old comrades, though circumstances 
forced him far away from their company. 

During more than the first year of Earl Grey's 
administration, all through the discussion on the first 
and second of its Keform Bills, and till the time when 
the third bill had nearly passed the committee stage in 
the House of Commons, ' The Times ' was stoutly minis- 
terialist. As early as Jaimary 1831 it was understood 
by the knowing ones that it was receiving private 
information from Lord Grey ; ^ and such information 
continued to be supplied as often as there was occa- 
sion for it, and to Ue used in emphasising articles in 
support of the government, till the spring of 18.12. 
When, on February 29, much commotion was caused 
by tlie premature appearance in ' The Times ' of ex- 
tracts from a letter of Lord Harrowby's to Lord Grey, 
' OttviSt Mtmoin, vol. ii. p. 214. ' Cmker Papert, vol. ii. p. 118. 
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Grevillc wrote : ' I have little doubt that tliic, us well 
as former extract*, came from the shop of Durham and 
Co., and so Melbourne told me he thoiig^bt likewiso.' 
'Day after day "The Times" puts forth paragraphs 
evidently manufactured in the Durham shop,' Grevillc 
added on March 6. " Yesterday there was one which 
exhibited their mortification and rage so clearly as to 1m) 
quite amusing — praising the duke and the Tories, and 
abusing Ilarrowby and Whamcliffe uud the Moderates.* 
That last sentence, however, shows that a change, not 
apprehendctl by Greville, had already begun. It was 
not ' Durham and Co.,' but the Duke of Wellington and 
the Tories that ' The Times ' wanted to please by its 
attack on Loi*d Harrowby and tbc Moderates.' ' " The 
Times," yesterday and the day before,' Grevillc wrote 
on the 9th, ' attacked Lord Grey with a virulence and 
indecency about the peers that ir too much even for 
those who take the mime line, and he now sees where 
his subserviency to the press has conducted him.' ' 

The precise reasons for that sudden turning round 
have not been disclosed; but they can easily be 
giiessed. John Walter, the principal pro]>rietor of ' The 
Times,' was now about to enter pwlianicnt, and, 
thouffh he never called himself a Tory, all his leanings 
were towards Toryism, and the threat to swamp the 
House of Lords witli Whig peers in order to pass the 
Reform Bill, which was now Iieing uttered and discussed 
in the inner political and courtly circles, friglitened 
tnuny besides Lord Wliamclift'e. Henceforth ' The Times,' 
thou{];h it only occasionally denounced the ministerial 
p<ilicy, gave no more support to Earl Grey's adminis- 
tration than it had given to the Doke of Wellington's. 
Of its attitude when a measure of such importance as 
I^rd Grey's Irish Coercion Hill was before parliament, 

> OrwUte iltmoin, ntl. u. pp. 261, 206. ' IhiH., vol. ii. p. 267. 
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and of tlie control which it exercised over divided public 
opinion, and all the more successfully, perhaps, because 
of its claim to independence, striking illustration is 
furnished by Greville. ' The government,' he wrote on 
February 27, 1833, ' aBsumes a high tone, but is not at 
all certain of its ability to pass the Coercion Bills un- 
altered, and yesterday there appeared an article in " The 
Times" in a style of lofty reproof and severe admoni- 
tion which was no doubt as appalling as it was meant 
to be. This article made what is called a great sensa- 
tion. Always struggling, as this paper does, to take 
the lead of public opinion, and watching all its turns 
and shifts with perpetual anxiety, it is at once regarded 
as undoubted evidence of its direction, and dreaded for 
the influence which its powerful writing and extensive 
sale have placet! in its hands. It is no email homage to 
the power of the press to see that an article like this 
makes as much noise as the declaration of a powerful 
minister or a leader of opposition could do in either 
house of parliament.' ' 

When Earl Grey, thwarted by his own coUe-iguea, 
and especially by his son-in-law, Lord Durham, in his 
Irish coercion policy, resigned the premiership in July, 
1834, to be succeeded for ii term of only four months by 
Lord Mctbimme, ' The Times,' foreseeing and hastening 
the cud, was bolder and ?nore persistent in its attacks, 
and thcee for some time were es])ecially directed against 
Lord Brougham, who, though he had been for u long 
time a regular contributor to its columns, was in no 
way spared on that account. The special occasion was 
the very foolish and vain-glorious conduct of Brougham 
during a tour of holiday-making and speech-making in. 
Scotland. ' For some weeks past,' Greville reported on 
September 18, 'a fiercu war has been waged by *' Thc- 
' OrtrilU Mtmoin, vol. ii p. 362. 
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Times" against the chancellor. It was declared in 
some menacing articles which soon swelled into a tone 
of rebuke, and have since sharpened into attacks of a 
constancy, violence, and vigour quite unexampled. All 
the power of writing which the paper can command — 
ar^iment, abnse, and ridicule — have been hejiped day 
after day upon him, and when it took a little breathing 
time it filled up the interval by quotations from other 
papers, which have been abundantly supplied both by 
the London and tlic country press. I do not yet know 
what are the secret causes which have stirred the wrath 
of "The Times." "The Examiner" has once a week 
thrown into the general contribution of rancour an 
nrticlo perluips wittier and more pungent than any which 
have appeared in " The Time* " ; but between them they 
have flagellated him till he is raw, and it is very clear 
that he feels it quite as acutely as they can desire.' ' 

One of the ' secret causes ' of ' tlie wrath of " The 
Times " ' which Greville had not CiUiomed was after- 
wards explained, not very adequately, in a curious way. 
A clerk in the lord chancellor's court, we are told, one 
morubig saw Brotighitni reading a letter, which he pre- 
sently tore up and threw on the floor. The treacherous 
clerk picked up the fragments and pieced them toge- 
ther, showing the letter to be as follows : — 

Dtjlk Broi'oiiam, — What I want to rwjc you ftbout is "Dio 
Tiiam ' : vli«ther we an to make war on it or come to teimA. 

Altborp. 

This document, it is added, found its way to Printing 
House Square, and gave such offence to Barnes or 
"Walter that 'The Times' proceeded to 'make war' 
without recognising an alternative. In its condemna- 
tion of IJii)ugham it predicted that ' Lord Melbourne 
would soon find him out, as the honest men of the 

' OrtvilU Mtmoirt, toL iii. p. 1S3. 
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community were an overmatch for the knaves ' ; and the 
only excuse it allowed for him was that he was mad, 
' under a morbid excitement seldom evinced by those 
of his majesty's subjects who are suffered to remain 
masters of their own actions.* 

' The Examiner ' liad better excuse than ' The 
Times ' for attacking Lord llrougham, whose arro- 
gance and vanity were always obnoxious to Fon- 
blanque, and who was now making imusual exhibitioa 
of these qualities, Uroughara had met Earl Grey at a 
great banquet in Edinburgh, and had then exclaimed 
in uisulting allusion to liis former chief, ' These 
hands are pure! In taking office, in holding office, in 
retaining office, 1 have sacrificed no feeling of a public 
nature, I have deserted no friend. I have abandoned no 
principle, I have forfeited no pledge, I have done no 
job, 1 have promoted no unworthy man, to tlie best of 
my knowledge ; I have not abused the ear of my royal 
master, and I have not deserted the cause of the 
people.* This utterance prompted Fonblanque to 
insert in ' The Examiner ' a rhymed ' Letter from a 
Gentleman who travels for a large Establishment to one 
of tm Employers, Mr. William King' : — 

DeAT sir, the account here forwarded 

Of fuvotire aince the 4th 
Prosenta n very handaome stroke 

Of bnsincsa in the North, 
Our firm's new «tj'te dun't take at all, 

So thuught the jiruUi.-iit thing 
Would bo li- cultivate the old 

Eh tabli she'd name of Kiiig. 

If any friend attention aliova, 

And asks me out to dinu 
When company my health proposei 

III tuddy or in wine, 
My hout's eternal gnitituda 

About thi>iT eara I ding 
With, ' Be n^ured I'll mention this 

Next |H)st to Mr. King I ' 
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[ ni«t with Grey the other day, 

Who siiK« h« Wt the &nn, 
Uiw traveUod uii hia (nrn acociunl, 

And done, I ten, Kuno hum : 
So thought it right, whenV be want. 

To whiaper nxuid the ring, 
*PerhAp« jou don't bn»ir howheloit 

The conlidenoe of King.' 

It is probable, however, tlmt Brougham made nO' 
objection to the ' flaKellntion ' of ' The Times ' or ' The 
Examiner.' Putilicity of iuiy sort was delightful to him, 
and, in default of other people's abuse, he publicly quar- 
relled with himself. It was somewhat before this time 
that, as we are told, Barnes (tailed one day on the lr)rd 
chancellor, and, while waiting in a private room till his 
contributor had left the bench, took up a copy of ' The 
Morning Chronicle,' in which he read an article de- 
molichiug one that had appeart<l in 'The Times' of 
the previous day. Barnes recognised the style. ' Well,' 
he said, when Brougham came to him, 'it is almoBt too 
bad of yoD to demolish yourself in this way' ; and tJic 
chancellor, finding evasion uBeless, had to admit that 
he had earned a double fee with truly lawyer-like 
impartiality.' 

Less than two months after the furious attacks upon 
him had appeared in * The Times,' Brougham had the 
credit of rendering it some service, by an act that 
spoilt bis chance of ever being lord chancellor again. 
When, on Kovember 11. Lord Melbourne tendered his 
resignation to tJie king, he did m> n-ithout consulting his 
colleagues, and did not even take the trouble to inform 
them on the same evening, except that, as Greville 
reports, he mentioned the imj^ortant fact to Brougham, 
who happened to call upon him ; ' but made him pro- 
miae not to say a word of it to anybody.' Brougham 

' Knight Uimt, Tol. U. p. 177. 
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* promised, and the moment he quitted the house went 
to " The Times " office, and told them what had 
occurred.' ^ 

'The Times' of November 15 contained this start- 
ling paragraiih : ' We have no authority for the important 
statement which follows, but we have every reason to 
believe that it is perfectly true. We give it without any 
comment or explanation, in the veiy words of the com- 
munication which reached ns at a late hour last night. 
" The king lias taken the opportunity of Lord Spencer'a 
death to turn out the ministry, and there is every reason 
to believe that the Duke of WeUington has been sent 
for. The queen has done it all." ' Apart from the 
impropriety of announcing Lord Melbourne's resigna- 
tion in ' The Times ' before he had communicated it to 
his colleagues,* the oft'ence of the paragraph was in its 
last sentence. Queen Adelaide, with her imperious 
bearing, her extravagant habits, and her scheming ways, 
had always been a more difficult person for ministers 
to deal with than her husband ; but to throw public 
blame on her was an intolerable outrage. While the 
Duke of Wellington, having hurried up from Bi-ighton in 
obedience to the royal summons, was urging the king to 
retain the Melbourne administration, Sir Herbert Taylor 
burst into the room, and showed ' The Times ' article 
to the king. ' There, duke,' said his majesty, * you see 
how I am insulted and betrayed. Nobody in London 
but Melbourne knew last night what had taken place 



' OrtviUt MtTntrirt, vol. UI. p. 144. Tlie Examiner and other pnpon 
MB&m Qrarille'B account. Crokvr, howovur (I'apr.r$, vol. ii. p. SM), 
uid it was ' BuAr ' Allen who (ilayed the traitor. 

' ' When Zionl HolWd saw the papers next morning,' Croker re- 
portvd {PayfTi, vol. ii. (.. 24C), ' he anid " WeU, here's another hoax ! "' 
Lard Lunsdowite equally <liBbt<)i^veil it, and I buliere one or two others 
of tlie cabinet also lenmt the dissolulton from the nswspapera. How 
like Mulliuuine all this is ! ' 
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iere, nor of my eentling for yoa. Will your grace 
compel me to take back people who have treated me in 
this way?'' Melbourne had to be recalled only five 
months later ; but Brougham was not reinstated in the 
lortl chancel iorship. 

While Wellington was preparing to take office, with 
Peel as premier, his friendB were busily arranging for 
* The Times ' to be the thoroughgoing champion of their 
policy. ' I asked the duke if he had seen " The Times " 
thia morning? ' Greville wrote on November 17. 'He 
said no, and I told him there appeared in it a con- 
aiderable disposition to support the new government, 
and I thought it would be very desirable to obtain that 
support, if it could be <lone. lie said that he was aware 
he had formerly too much neglected tlie press, but he 
did not think " The Times" could be influenced, 1 urged 
him to a^Tiil himself of any opportunity to try, and he 
seemed verj,' well disposed to do so.' On the name day 
Greville gave similar advice to Lord LjTidhurst. ' He 
eud he desired nothing so much, but in liis situation 
he did not like personiUly to interfere, nor to place 
, himself in their power. I told him 1 hud some acquaint- 
ance ivith llames, the e<litor of the paper, and would 
6nd out what he was disposed to do, and would let him 
Icnow, which he entreated me 1 would.'* 

The negotiations that ensued lusted more than a 
fortnight, and tried the diplomiitic skill of several busy 
politicians. 'Inconsequence of what passed between 
Lyndhurst and me concerning " The TimcB," ' Greville 
reported on November 19, 'I made Henry Do Ros send 
for Barnes (who had idready at his suggestion adopted 
a conciliatory and amiable tone towards the embryo 
government), who came and put on paper the terms on 

' UeCuUigh ToiTMU, Mtmoirt of Lord Mtlhoumt, vol ii. p. U. 
■ OnnlU jr«M«ira, VOL iii. pp. 14D. 151. 
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which he would support the duke. These were, no 
mutilation of the Reform Bill, and the adoption of those 
measures of reforui which had been already sanctioned 
by votes of the House of Commons Ia.st session with 
regani to church and corporations, and uo change in our 
foreign policy. I have sent his note to Lyndhurst, and 
begged him to call here and talk the matter over.' 
'Lyndhurst has just been here,' it was added later in 
the same day. ' He had seen the duke, who had 
already opened a negotiation with Barnes through Scar- 
lett. I offered to get any statement inserted of the 
causes of the late break-up, and he will again see the 
duke and consider the propriety of inserting one. He 
Bud, " Why, Barnes is the most powerful man in the 
country." " The Standard " has sent to ofl'er its sup- 
port. The duke said he should be very happy ; but 
they must understand that the government was not yet 
formed.' ' The Standard ' might be played with, but 
not ' The Times.' ' This morning,' Greville wrote on 
November 23, ' I received a note from Henry De Ros, 
tticlosing one from Barnes, who was evidently much 
nettled at not having received any specific answer to 
his note stating the terms on which he would support 
the duke. Henry was disconcerted also, and instructed 
me t» have an explanation mth Lyndhurst. 1 ac- 
cordingly went to the Court of Exchequer, where iie 
was sitting, and waited till he came out, when I gave 
him these notes to read. He took me away with him, 
and stopped at the Home Office to see the duke and 
talk with him on the subject ; for he was evidently a 
little alai-med, so great and dangerous a potentate is 
the wielder of the thunders of the press.' Wellington 
promised to consult Peel, and on the following day 
commnnications were made to Barnes, with which he 
declared himself ' quite satislied.' ' Barnes la to dine 
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with Lyndhurst,' it was noted on November 26, ' and a 
gastronomic ratification will wind up tiio treaty between 
these high contractiag parties.' The new lord chan- 
cellor's zeal, liowiiver, seems to have outrun his discre- 
tion. ' The dinner that liyndhurst gave to Barnes,* 
Greville recorded on December 5, ' has made a jijreat 
uproar, as I thought it would, I never could under- 
»itand the chancellor's making such a di^fplay of this 
connection ; but, whatever he may be, he ia a lawyer, 
and how great soever in his wig. I suspect that he is 
defi'stent in knowledge of the world, and those nice cal- 
culations of public taste and opinion which arc only 
acquired by intuitive sagacity exercised in the daily 
communion of social life.' Yet all ended happily, for 
the time Ijeinf;. Our last note is dateil Dcceinhty 6 : 
' Lyndhurst is doing all lie can to draw closer the con- 
nection between "The Times" and the government, and 
communicntea constantly with Barnes.' ' 

The Tory ministry that the Duke of Wellington 
jMitchcd up, with Sir Robert Peel as its head and Karnes 
as its mouthpiece, lasted barely more than three months, 
and, though the readers of ' The Times ' were not in- 
formed t)f the curious arrangements that had been ma<le 
for tlieir instruction or beguiling, many of them shook 
their heads and chose other politJeal guides even before 



the* crisis came. 



1 it 'I 



rjie Times " has made a sad 



l>lunder,' Rintoul wrote in ' The Spectator,' ' in going 
over to the Tories, U has been plajdng for once a 
loeing game, and we cannot say that it has played with 
its usual ability and spirit.' ' Never was there a more 
complete failure,' he added, referring to tlie administra- 
tion of 1828-30, ' than the attempt of " The Times " to 
induce the public to believe that the duke's ministry 
would be a reform ministry,' and it had been losing 
> OreviOt it*mein, Tot. iti. pp. 149, ISl. 165, 158, 1S9, 160, 171. 
VOL. II. Q 
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ground ever since, erring in iU languid eiipport of the 
Grcv administration, and yet more in itj^ reckless attack 
on the Melbourne adminiatration and its reckless de- 
fence of the Peel udiniuiatration. ' It became dt«idedly 
more subBcrvient as the cabinet grew more and more 
Orangre ; and it is now the rankest Conservnti%-e of all 
the journals. It adopts the old Tory theory of '" saving 
the people from themselves," and is full of abuse and 
detraction of the men who have not changed in any 
particular from what they were when cheered on and 
lauded by " The Times." Within a few weeks, and 
while the whole country was staring at a change more 
extraordinary than any which the wooden sword of 
Harlequin has achieved this Christmas, *■ The Timca," 
that boasts of leading three-fourths of the ])eople of 
Enghmd in their opinions, has taken up and supported 
two opposite systems of politics. Tlie effect of this 
remarkable tergiversation is evident in the leading 
articles of the paper. They are impudent without being 
energetic, and abusive but not vigoi-ous.' ' 

There was some jealousy in those strictures, but 
they were true in the main. Although the articles in 
* The Times' of George IV.'s and William IV.'s days 
are tedious reading now, they were evidently well suited 
to the taste of the majority of those to whom they 
were addressed, and for whom Rintoul's articles were 
too sedate and Fonblanque's too brilliant. The more 
important of them were written by Edward Sterling, 
who was still, as he had been for twenty years, the chief 
'thunderer' of ' The Times.' 'An amazingly impetu- 
ous, ha^ty, explosive man, this Captain Whirlwind I 
— a remarkable man, and playing, especially in those 
years 1830-40, a rumarkable part in the world,' said 
Thomas Carlyle, who knew him well, but attributed 
■ SptOatoT, Januikry S, leSS. 
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to him too much authority in directing the policy tliat 
he cuforced. That policy was directed l)y Biiriies, at 
the hiddiiig of Walter, and only propounded in 
boisterous words by Sterling. Yet Carlyle'e deacrip- 
tion or apology is interesting. ' The sudden changes 
of doctrine in " The Times," which failed not to excite 
loud Censure and indignant amazement in those days,' 
he says, ' were first intelligible to you when you came 
to interpret them as his changes. These sudden whirls 
irom east to west on Ids part, and total changes of party 
and articulate opinion at a day'n waniing, lay in the 
nature of the man, and could not be helped ; products 
of his fiery impatience, of the combined impetuosity 
and limitation of an intellect which did nevertheless 
gntvitato towarda what was loyal, and true, and right 
on all manner of subjects. Thus, if he stormed along, 
ten thousand strong, in the time of the Reform Bill, 
indignantly denouncing Toryism and its obsolete, in- 
«ine pretensions, and tlien if, after some experience of 
Whig management, he discerned that Wellington and 
Peel, by whntevei* name entitled, were the men to be 
depended on by England, there lay in all this, visible 
enough, a deeper consistency, far more important than 
the superficial (»ik; so much clamoured after by the 
Ttilgu'.* ' Sterling doubtless satisfied himself that the 
divers nnd diverse npinitms he gave utterance to at 
various times were nil KOund at the moment of writing, 
and he may have not only thought tliem really his own, 
but also spiced them with his strong individuality ; 
but wc must accept as truthful the statement wliicli he 
made, when put upon his honour, in reply to a charge 
bn)uglit uguinst him as part editor of ' Tlie Times,' by 
Roebuck. * I never have been technically or morally 
connected in any manner with the editorship of "The 

' Chrlrl«, Lift Iff John SUrlmy, pp. 302-304. 
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Times,'" he wrote on Jime 27, 1835, 'not possessing 
over the course or choice of its politics any power or 
influence whatever, nor, by consequence, being respon- 
sible for its nets.' ' 

If Sterling as leader-wnter, or Barnes as editor, or 
Walter ae manager- in-chief, acted indiscreetly, and 
really injured 'The Times ' in trying to serve it, by the 
violent support given to the luckless Tory administra- 
tion of 1835, and if the business in which they were 
severally concerned was blameworthy, tliere is all the 
more reason for quoting a remarkable letter which Sir 
Robert i*eel, on April 18, the very day on which his 
first premiei-ship ended, addressed to the editor of ' The 
Times,' and which Barnes handed on to Sterling for 
his consolation. Its puqjort was honourable both to 
Peel and to hia champions on ' The Times.' ' If I do- 
not offer the expressions of personal gratitude,' he wrote, 
in acknowledging the ' powerful support ' he had re- 
ceived, 'it is because I feel that such expressions would 
do injustice to the character of a support which was 
given exclusively on the highest and most independent 
grounds of public principle, t can say this with perfect 
tnith, as I am addressing one who.se person even is un- 
known to me, and who, during my tenure of power, 
studiously avoided every species of intercourse which 
could throw a suspicion upon the motives by which he 
wftB actuated. I should, however, be doing injustice to 

' Not* to Tf't DnrfJuatrr Labcnirtn, p. IB, in B<iebui;k'* series of 
PamphhU jur the PeojiU. ' Som« timu aince.' Roebuok hnd written, ' I 
wna in tho habit of tncvtintj Mr, Stcrlinx in Roci^ty, and was iii>t a little 
kniu»«il by thv ohariatan gnxim he pliiyi^d to liide hia oditorehip of Tim 
Jiintt. If iinyono had runiiiDcd th* fnct, ho wouUl liava taken it m an 
affront. Thcro niu a [likinful roinnblnnoft botweon tills mut's position 
and tliAtof a bmvo spy in Veniou. Tli«y butli hud a loorut ami irrcniatiblci 
poww^tho ono nloiryou, tho othor merely ruinodyimr ropuljition.'— ITfi^ 
Stamped Prat of Loitdoii, atui ilt Mvralit'jt p. &, iu Roebuck's FamphUU 
far Uk P*oplt. 
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my own feelrngs if I were to retire from office without 
one word of acknowledgment, without at least asRuring 
you of the mlmlration with which I witnesHed during 
the arduous contest in ^vhjch I was engaged, the daily 
exhibition of that extraordinary ability to which I was 
indebted for a support the wore valuable because it was 
au impartial and discriminating support/ ' 

Peel, we may safely assume, was not in the mood to 
address similar language to the writers of ' The Times ' 
seven or eight years later, when he was in office again, 
and at this time im object not of praise but of abuse. 
He was never, however, attacked with such coarseness 
as was applied in 1835 and 183(i to Daniel O'Connell. 
' The Times' of November 2tj , 1835, contained these 
lines about the Irish liberator : 

Scum condoniicid of Iriih bog; 
Rutlliiii), cowiird, deaugogne, 
ItaiintllcM Max, himv ilntrnctor, 
Nutse of luunlvn, troaauii'a factor 1 
Spout tliy iiltJi, diffuio thy iliiiie, 
Slander is in Hive tio crime, 
Safe fnmi clinllimKo, Mifn from lnw. 
Who CEOi curb thy caIIoub Jaw 1 
Who would Muo a cuaviot liar I 
On a poltroon who would Are t 

Plenty of insult like that, in prose if not in verse, 
W08 hm-led at O'Connell by ' The Tunes,' of which, 
for a long while, he took no notice. At length, in 
September 183(1, O'Connell having unwisely liintcd 
in parliament that he could, if he chose, disclose 

■ Cftrlylc, p. ;tOO. Buniwi auenn to Imvo boeii oulmgooiwly Tory in 
U* npuiioiu at this tinio. On Jariuary 7, Or«villo (Mnimrt, toI. Iti. 
p. 168) ncmroil n lutt<;r from liiui, ' in wliich Ito npoaki witli horror nnd 
slann of tli« prttTailJng npirit. lie mys tli« pooplo nra d«af with pauion, 
and in the abrupt diiaulutiuii «( thv \nU) gowrumunt, and tho biul com- 
position ol this, will rco a cnnKpirucy ngaiiut their libortiec, and, mad 
and prepoateroiu a* the idva ia, tliero ia no oadioating it from thoir 
haiaa.' 
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matters discreflitable to the private cliaracter of Lord 
Lyndbiirst, ' The Times ' wrote thus : ' What an unre- 
deemed and unredeemable scoundrel h this O'Connell 
to make such a threat, and at such a time too ! If he 
has not lied more foully than it would have entered 
into the imagination of the devil himself to lie, he makes 
the threat with his own wife dying under hh very eyes ! 
0, how long shall such a wretch as this be tolerated 
among ci%TliBed men ! liut let him mark us well — as 
surely as he dares to invade the privacy of the hfe of 
Lord Lyndhurst, or of any other man, woman, or child 
that may happen by themselves or their relatives to be 
opposed to him in politics, so surely will we carry the 
war into his own domiciles at Darrynane and Dublin, 
and show up the whole brood of O'Connells, young and 
old.* That paragraph, illustrative of journalism at its 
worst — in the columns of a newspaper like ' The Times ' 
at any rate — -just before the reign of Queen Victoria 
began, provoked a rejoinder from O'Connell of wliich a 
part is worth quoting. ' It is an exquisite specimen,' he 
wrote, ' of that party to whose base passions yon are 
the mercenary panderers. Of course it is not my pur- 
pose to bandy words with creatures so contemptible as 
you are. Your rascality is purely venal, and has no 
more of individual malignity in it tlian inevitably be- 
Iwigs to beings who sell their souls to literary assassi- 
nation, and who from their nature would be actual 
assassins if they lived at the period of history when the 
wages of villains of that description bore a reasonable 
proportion to the hire you receive for a different, only 
because a bloodless atrocity.' Much more followed 
in neglect of O'Connell's proposal not to "bandy words* 
witli his traducers, and he concluded, ' I do not conde- 
scend one remark on the turpitude of the party to which 
'* The Times " is now attached, and whose patronage it 
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earns by a political and per»ona] meanness hitherto un- 
kno\vn in the history of British literature. You have 
made literary vileiiess a byword. It in really dis- 
creditable to Britain that it should be known Umt bo 
much atrocity, ro depraved, so unprincipled a vilentss 
as *• The Times" has exhibited, should have found any 
countenance or support/ ' O'ConncU's laujifuage h 
not to be justified, nor is that of ' The Times'; and 
this altercation is noteworthy m an incident in the 
oenturies-long quarrel between English and Irish poli- 
ticians which is not yet quite finished. 

' The Times,' fortunately, did not profit by such 
violence, and the logi) of influence and circulation in- 
curred by its outrageous advocacy of Tory vieivs at a 
time when the Whigs were unpopular because of their 
apathy about refonn brought corn;siK)nding advantage 
to itB chief rival, with the exception of * The Standanl,' 
among the daily papers. ' Now,' said Jolin Black, of 
' The Xloming Chronicle,' ' our readers will follow me 
wherever I like to lead them.'* 

Black did not like, however, or was not permitiod 
to lead his readere very far. The ' Chronicle,' in which 
he had been able during more ihan a dozen years to 
propound nearly as much Kadicalisni as he chose, but 
which he had allowed to sink into somewhat humdrum 
ways, had fallen off oonsidcrnbly, and had only a daily 
sale of alx)ut 1,000 copie^i in 1834, when William 
Clement sold it for l(i,.'>OU/. — scarcely more than a third 
as much as he had paid for it in 1821 — to Sir Jolm 
Kasthope, a stockbrtiker, and two others who had 
smaller shares, Simon McGillivray, a retired merchant, 
and James l>uncan, a publisher. Much fresh business 

' R. But; O'Brien. Fiflj/ Yeam >•/ CrufMriwi* to Ittland, vol. 1. 
pp. B12-fil4. 

* Dittiottory of Smitoual Bit-jniphtf, vol t, p. 109. 
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enterprise was thrown into it, and in the course of five 
years its cii'c illation was raised to about 6,000 ; but it 
was now converted into a Whig organ.' ' The Whigs 
set to work,' said Greville, " and Hobhouse, Normanby, 
Poulett Thomson. Le JIarchant, and several others 
wrote day after day a succession of good articles, 
which soon renovated the paper and set it on its 
legs.' The best articles, probably, were written by 
Albany Fonblanque, who was induced to furnish a 
column a week for fifteen guineas;^ but Fonblanque 
was crippled by the political restraints imposed upon 
him, and the paper, appi-oved by the Whigs, lost favour 
with the lia<;licals. ' While we recognise the same want 
of vigour, compression, and method by which '* The 
Chronicle " has for a long time been characterised,' 
Ktntoul complained a few momhs aftfir the change had 
been made, ' we miss the philosophy, the sagacity, and 
the curious reading which were \vout to compensate 
for the defects of execution. There seems to be no 
unity of purjjose, no presiding mind. Antagonistic 
piineiples, irreconcilable opinions, jostle each other on 
the same page.' * 

Coarser blame of ' The Chronicle ' was often uttered 
by others, as when ' The Times ' spoke of its rival as 
' a disgraceful morning print, which, made up of such 
contributions as the licentiousness and leisure of stock- 
jobbing may funiish, actually feeds on falsehood and 
lies so largely day by day that one might think that 
in its case '• increase of appetite had grown by what it 
fed on." ' On the very day on which that abuse of 
tlie ' Chronicle ' was printed by ' The Times ' (June 13, 



' Chnrlei Maokay, Forty Ttart' Ktcolledion; vol. i. p. Jl ! Ortville 
iiemoii'i (Socand I'art), vol. i. p. 179- 

* Muicay, Furty Ytwn' BtcoUretinju, toL i. p. 82. 
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1835), the * Chronicle ' declared that ' the poor old 
'* Timee," in it« imbecile ravings, resembles those uri- 
fortunnre wi-etches whose de<fra<led prostitution is fust 
approacliing neglect ami disgusl.' Such spitt^ul and 
vulgur language, however, was only a. survival from 
the bud niiuiner» of ii former diiy, and more common in 
puperK like ' John Bull ' than in those read by respect- 
able people.' 

Edward Sterling's denial thnt he had any power or 
responsibility as editor of ' The Times ' was provoked 
by au intemperate and malicious pamphlet in which, in 
Jiinuary IHlin, Hoebnck accusetl Itlack of ' The Chronicle,* 
and Fonblanqiie of ' The Examiner,' as well aa Sterling, 
of propping up the stamp duty— an allegation which 
wa« quite untrue in Fonblanque's case — and of many 
<)ther offences.* Sterling and Fonblanque contented 
themselves with stoutly contmdicting the charges 
*nd calling for ample ajxilogy, which they receival ; 
but Uluck, whom Koebuck further attacked in other 

' A few other lamploB may lio nivon. The Timn, an June 10, 1832, 
calleii Tit* aiaiulard ' u stujiij &di1 priggish |innt, which ncivcr by any 
■chanoo devuttca into cnndnur' ; nnd on AiiKitit S3 in the *nnio yenr Tf>« 
Standard tAlked ol ' the filthy falselicmd and baae iiisiountion put furwftTiI 
by The Tlvitt.' r/ic Timtf oii oiio occtuiiun duBcrilicd Tht ChroiitcU m 
'that sriulrl (if filtliy wnCer,' nnd TVn' Mvi-nin// Pml waa, in tJi« judgtaMit 
t>t Tht VliruHu'lf, ' tJiat alti[t (i&il of corrujition.' The CoMrifr wn», He- 
, -COTdtng to The M""ixH'j HeraM, ' that ipnrined old hnck ' ; and The 
GttAt WON, acoonliog Ui Ti\e SUindanl. 'out hluhbor-hoatlwi oontoni. 
potaty.' Tl" A'}t of May 4, 1838, hnd two clionu-teri*tit^ imrogrBphB : 
' It is ttctuiilly imjioawblo tu uiprtiMi thu uiiiniwd dinguit witli which wo 
h»To rood ■ S'Tiwi of boiuitly attocka ujmn hi* Royal JlighiiOM llie Duk« 
tif Cumberltuid in tliat UK«t lUthy uf all llitliyjiaiwra, tlieuld Tiinci';aiul 
' Old Jerty Honthnni'H paper, Tht Oluht, ia, vro pcrcoivv, in high dudgeon 
with lu (ur catling Mr. Peul a rat. It adda that bo have ilvaiiniatcd licird 
Lyndhunt a rat aliio. To tlio lint iru anawcr, nci ono but »iich an old 
dotard OS the autlior of "Clirvstumuthia" doubtji it : mid to tlio laat, that 
it w«« not ir«, but Vobhttt, >Forry'a old friond tho bcinR-|[rabb«r, whovhria- 
t«ti«d tli« lord obanceUur Ital Copley.' 

* Roabuok, TKt iStoiiifW Prat of Lundon, oiid it* itfomltfy. 
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pamphletj*, challenged his slanderer to a duel — perhaps 
the last JDstance among Englishmen, or rather ficotch- 
men, of resort to this mode of settling Jom-nnlistic quar- 
rels. The duel cnme off in November, when Bhick, 
with McGUlivray as his second, went down to Clirist- 
church, in HanipfihirL-. iind there twice exchanged shots 
with Koebucli ; but neither party was hurt, and peace 
was concluded over a jorum of toddy.' 

Black, though ISariies's senior by only two years, 
was an editor of an older school, and found it difficult 
to maintain the com[H;tition of ' The Ciii-onicle ' with 
' Tbe Times ' with such fresh vigour as was required of 
him by Sir John Easthope. He acquitted himself well 
in it, however. With ampler funds at his disposal, he 
increased his staff of writers, besides making use of all 
the amateur and not always helpful help atibrded him 
by the leading Whig politicians, both before and after 
Lord Melbourne's return to office.' Charles Builer and 
Lord Holland were frequent contributors, and occa- 
tsional articles came from many dthers. Joseph Parkes, 
the parliamentary agent of the Whigs, was a constant 
visitor at Black's dingy office in the Strand. ' Every 
eminent man in the wide world of British and Irish 



' Muckfty, Fvrlii Vciir/ It^o'lkilwin, vol. i. p. tW. 

' ' I ri.'nii:mbuF unuv, wlieii aasistuut sub-eilitor of I7te Momnty 
ChmitWlf,' Mj* Dr. Churlts Miickuy {Tlit'-oiik the L-nuj Dau, vol. i, p. 52), 
'that I waitoil on tlio Duke of SuaBC.-\ ut tlia Hyde Park Hotel, wlinre he 
WU residenl tov a tow ditya. with the |>rii<jf ol a tending article wliidi he 
bad either writton or dictiLted. The duke was aii earnest and coimiBtUDt 
Whig, and had fullrn intn disfavour with his royal father and nith 
GiKinjtt IV. 1 do not at this dislnjiut: of tiinu reint<iii)}er th» kuhjeut of 
tho rriyal article. exco|>t that it was in aujijiorl of some Libetml measure, 
aiid that ths style waa oTudu aiid invidvod. I remombor well tlitit iho 
proof wna u rough one, and coiititiUL-d auvurol graiiiniiktical an well as 
literal errore ttmt requirud correction. 1 also remember that the diika 
delected the errors very readily, but tliat he was not able to correct thcio 
tKWtdum aiietn, and tliat hn had ultiniatnly to ask toe to show him how to 
make >uch techuital [iiarkii im would bu undurttood in Uio i>rintiiig oAiixi.' 
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politics sought bis aid,* wc arc told, ' and he kept the 
sccretK entrusted to him with scrupulous fidclily." 
Paying special attention to foreign iiffairs, he appointed 
Mtchuol JoBcpli Quin as foreign editor of the ' Chronicle,' 
and Eyre Evans Crowe was sent to France as Its Paris 
corrcspondcut. George Hogiirtli was sub-editor for 
(tome time until, on Hogarth's being made musical and 
theatrical editor, and also editor of * The Evening 
Chronicle,' started in 18S7, the post was filled in suc- 
cession by John Payne Collier, Jamea Fniser, and 
Cliarle^ Mackay — the latter Ijeing preferred to Tliack- 
erny, who wrote art criticisms and was a candidate for 
more comtaut employment.' Among the reporters 
were William Uazlitt the yotuigcr and Charles Dickens, 
whose father had for a long time been connected with 
tlie jMiper, Dickens, comuienciug Iiis literary career as 
reiwrter for ' The True Sun,' and working during two 
yeairs for ' The Min-or of Parliament,' went to ' The 
Chronicle ' in 1835, «-hen he was twenty-three, and 
soon became its most zealous agent in the reporting of 
country meetings and important occurrences. ' Thi>Te 
never was anybody connected with newspapers who in 
the some space of time had so uuich express and post- 
chaise experience as I,' he wrote in the course of a 
lively account of his adventure*, in rushing across 
country, writing his articles as he travelled, and often 
breaking down on the way, and being hard pushed to 
reach London in time to sujiply the printers with copy 
and to be rewarded ' with never-to-be-forgotten com- 
pliments by the late Mr. HIack, coming in the broadest 
of Scotch from the broadest of hearts I ever knew.' 
Dickens fully earned bis five guineas a week, and also 
the two guineas extra that were allowed to him for 

' Gfntttman't Magastnt^ Augtint 1800, p. 311. 

' Mockn)'. Thrtnigh the Lony Day, ml. i. pp. 65, S6. 
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some of the ' Sketches by IJoz,' of which two or three a 
week appeared in ' The Evening Chronicle ' after 1837.' 

Of IJlaek and his contributors many anecdotes are 
told ;^ but the most memorable refers to an interview 
he hod with Lord Melbourne while the Whigs were in 
office. ' Mr. Black,' said the premier, at the close of 
a long convcrsatiou on political aftairs, ' you lu-e the 
only person who comes to see me who forgets who I am. 
You forget that I am prime minister.' Black opened 
his eyes, coloured u]>, and was stammering out a ques- 
tion as to the way in whicb he liad offended, when 
Melbourne proceeded, ' Everybody else takes special 
care to remember it, but I wish they would forget it, 
for they only remember it to ask for places and favours. 
Now, Mr. Black, you never ask me for anything, and I 
wish you would ; for, seriously, I sliould be most happy 
to do anything in my power to serve you.' ' I am 
truly obliged to you,' answered Black, 'but I don't want 
anything. I am editor uf " The Morning Chronicle ; " 
I like my busniess, and I live happily on my income.' 
* Then, by God, I envy you ! ' exclaimed the premier, 
' and you are the only man I ever did.' ^ 

Black's philosophy was put to the test in 1813, 

' Fotater, Lift of Cluirles Dicknit, vol. i. pp. 75, 76, 70, 84. 

' See Mpociivlly Dr. Maekay's Fnrty Yrnr»' Stiiillrcfimn, ami Thi-ough 
the Ivfwj Day, and Orant's Neutfiiaper PrcM. 'Black'a rooms,' we 
ftre told ((rriitlrni.un'« Magaiiur, Au^hbI 1856, p. 211), * were bo encum- 
b«rod with books, both on the whUb and on the floor — the gioaninKS of 
•ome half a contiiry — that it was difficult to walk through tlivni. At one 
tinio the pnir was obliged to creep into bed nt t!io end, the bedeidos being 
piled with dirty vulumea of divinity and jwlitict, and defying entrani;e in 
any olliur way ; for it was one of the editor's pooulinrities that he would 
not have Ilia books moved or duntod by any liaiid but his own.' Mrs, 
Black won ' Eoni Billing like Mi;g Mernliea in poraon.' Block's dog, 
Cnto, vrai nearly as great an object of interest and affection tu his (rienda 
u the vcceutrie, but kiud<Leart«d and high-nunded, editor himself. 

' {ii-atieman'i Magadrve, Augiiat 185a, p. 213. Some time before, 
«h«n Melbourne was not allowed to make Sydney Smitha biahop, he had 
voved that he would put Black into lawn before he died. 
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whcD he was siinimarily dismissed by Sir -lolin East- 
hope, wliose dniijirliter had lately married Andrew Doyle, 
then foreigTi editor of * The Morning Chronicle,' and 
who wanted the post for his son-in-hiw. By sellinj,' the 
enomaous library he had collected, and in other ways, 
Black raised an annnity of 150/., with which, at tlie age 
of sixty, he retire I to a small house on the Tlmiiiea that 
his old friend Walter Coiilson nesigned to him at a 
nominal rent, and there he died in 1855." 

Difliculties in the management of the paper had 
arisen as far back aa March 1S39. ' They are in a 
great rage and no small dt«may at tlio same time,' Gre- 
\iUe then wrote concerning the official Whigs, 'at the 
conduct of " The Morning Chronicle," which has turned 
half against them in a most extraonlinary manner ; 
that ia, it is urging the Radicals to seize this opjxjr- 
tnnity of compelling the government to go their lengths, 
and to make such compliance the condition of their 
support. Government are so indignant that thuy want 
to break off with " The Chronicle" altogether, hut then 
they will l)e left in the awkward predicament cf having no 
morning pajier whatever in their eervice. What nettles 
them the more is that they made " The Chronicle " what 
it is, and raised it by their exertions from tlie lowest 
ebb to its present very good cu-culation. Kasthope 
makes a clear 1 0.000^ a year by the speculation ; but 
now, seemg or thinking he »ees greater advantages to 
be got by floating Aovm the Radical stream than by 

' 4?nitfctnii»'j Mag<aine. Augiut ISSft, p. 213. ' t am deeply gri«i'v<l 
•bout Block,' Dkkwi* wvoto to John FonUir on May 3, 1813; 'gorty 
iroia my heart'* con. If I could find him out I would ^ And iwuifort 
hiu) (Jii* Biomont.' Soma comFurt mm offered in the aliape of n dinnw 
%t Greenwich, at wliich Black wa* thn pictt of DiokvtiR, Thsckem)-, 
Fonbkutiue^, Shoil, Charles Biilltr. Soutliwooil Sniitli, W. .1, Fox. 

' UHnady. MAuli«e, &ud Forster. (Fonrtvr, Lift of Vharia Dicktn*, rol. 

U. pp.31. 33.) 
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aiisigtiiig in the defence of this government, he forgets 
past fuvoiirs itn'l connection, and is ready to abandon 
them to tijcir fate. It is rather an ominous sign, and 
niiirks strongly their falling estimaliou. They think it 
is Durham who has got hold of Easthojw and persuades 
biui to take this course. He declares he is so besot 
with applications, advice, and threats, tliat be has no 
alternative, and must take the line he does or ruin the 
sale of his paper.' ' If Easthope made the change from 
policy or under pressure, we may I)e quite sure that 
liiock cheerfully agreed to it on tlie score of principle. 

It WBB no easy matter to support the Whig adminis- 
tration during the sis years following Sir Ilobert Peel's 
defeat in April IHSS. The Whigs in the House of 
Commons, %vho really approved of Lonl Melbourne's 
sliilly-shallying, do-nothing policy were but half as 
numerous as the Tories, who, divided among themselves, 
united in opjwsing it; and the government bad to steer 
its perilous course by constant taekings, in which it 
alternately used Tory help to thwart the Kadicals, who 
were far stnmger in this parliament than in any previous 
one, and the Liberals, as many Whig sympathisers with 
Radicalism now called themselves, and made such 
grudging concessions to tlie Radicals and Liberals as 
were necessary to secure their aid in keeping the Tories 
out of office. In this tedious and discrediuible process 
the Radicals gained some things, including tlie reduction 
of the newspaper stamp duty in 1836, and several social 
reforms, sucb as the lessening of deatli penalties and 
otiier iniprovements in the administration of juBtice. the 
suppression of the slave trade, and tlie establishment of 
the |>cnny post ; and it was for the sake of reforms like 
these that independent Radicals, among whom Albimy 
l-'onblanqiic was foremost in jounudism, gave qualified 
' Ormile Meiitoirt (Sgcond Put), vuL i. p. 179. 
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support to the Melbourne atlminiiitration. Uut the 
line taken by Fonblunque in ' Tlu' Kxnniiner ' conM not 
be fjiken, or conltl only be talcen cautiously and spjis- 
modioilly, hy Black and his writers in ' The Morning 
Chronicle,' so long as it professed to be a iniiusterial 
organ. The adviuitages accruing to ' The Chronicle ' 
as n semi-official journal wer^ of doubtful value, unrj, 
standing alone among the morning papers, its enibur- 
rassinents were to some extent shared by its friendly 
rivals in the evening press. 

Of these there were now five, three of them being 
very ably conductetl on <lirterent liberal levels. ' The 
Globe,' still in tiie hamis of Colonel Itobcrt Torrens, 
took precedence as the recognised channel for minis- 
terial communications, especially favoured by Lord John 
Rne»cll. 'The Siin.' being under no restraint, and with 
Murilo Young for its enterprising conductor, was bold«r 
in its politics. Yet bolder was ' The True Sun,* which, 
like ' The Sun.' had ceased to be a mouthpiece of 
Toryism, and was at this time owned by Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, and edited by William .Johnson Fox. who waa 
also one of the writers for ' The Morning Chronicle." 
' The Eveping Chronicle' was shortlived ; an I ' The 
Courier.' though now claiming to be Lilx-nil, was of too 
uncertain politics and of too small circulation to be of 
any account. 

The Tories had ' The Standard ' as their only and 
sufficient champion among the evening [lapors. Its 
success, under GlfFard's editorship, along with the much 
greater success of ' Tlie Times,' j-endeix.*d insignificant 
the two other Tory papers, ' The Morning Herald ' and 
* The Morning Pout.' The kindest thing that a Tory 
critic could wiy about ' The I'ost ' in IS.'Jfi was that it was 
' the pet of the petticoats, the darling of tlie boudoir, the 
Oracle of the drawing-room, and the soft recorder of ball- 
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room beftuties and drawing-room presentntnona.' 'The 
higli favour in wliirh " The Post " stauds in the bowers 
of ladyhood,' it wiis added, 'is well deserved bv that 
journal, tn all mattem interesting to the female world 
of fatihion this paper haa always the liest information, 
which it employs in a disrreet manner, impartinfj just 
08 nmcli of private affair!* as the public ought to know, 
and no more.' According to the same informant, ' The 
Herald ' was to be commended for ' the variety of its 
matter and the moderation of its tone,' being, with its 
Tory leanings, a more ardent supporter of Lord I'almer- 
ston's foreign policy than even ' The Chronicle,' ham- 
pered as it was by Whig traditions, could be.' 

More interesting than the commonplace history of 
these papers is the record of n new and unfortunate ex- 
periment in journalism which was made iu 1 83G. Fore- 
seeing the opportunities for fresh newspaper enterpi-ise 
that would result from the reduction of the stamp dutv, 
but not estimating the expenses necessary to such » 
venture, Dr. Rhick, a friend of Sir William Molesworth, 
and others, established the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Company, with a capital of 60,000/., of which 42,000/. 
in all was called up, and, having bought or borrowed 
the connection of ' The Public Ledger,' merged it in ' The 
Constitutional,' which was started on September 1.5, 
the lirst day on which penny stamps were allowed to 
be used. Offering as much matter for fourpence half- 
penny as had formerly been 8U])pUerl for sevenpence, 
the new journal fairly claimed to bu ' the firstfruit of the 
penny stamp, tin; eldest born of the reduction." Its 
projectors profess(>d no gratitude, however, for such 
facilities as were attVmled thoni by the change in the 
law. ■ We must frankly declare, although we may bo 
censured for the admission,' it was i*aid in the preliminary 

' fnunr'i Ma^w, May 1830, p. U23. 
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ftrticle, 'that we do not feel any natunil afFuction, the 
lea^t filial roverciicc, for this our Whig parent. We 
thank him for our existence, and will serve him while 
we must ; hut our love and sympathy belonjf to an- 
other. Aholitiori is the spirit whom we serve.' The 
reduction of the newspiiper stamp from fourpence to 
a penny was accepted, not as a boon, but as the im- 
position of a new tyranny after the old tyranny had 
become too intolerahle tfllielongermaintained. ' Know- 
IcKljj'e must, for the present, go on hearing the badge of 
Ignorance in tlie form of a penny, and Liberty, as let 
out by the Whigs, must be content to dance in fettertt 
for a season. Hope must wear the livery of Fenr, and 
the new order of things adopt, in a mitigated form, the 
symbol of the old.' ' 

It will be seen fi^im those statements and metaphora 
tliat the originators of ' The Constitutional ' were uncom- 
promising Radicals, or, as they said, ' reformers in the 
fullest meiuiing of the term,' * " The Constitutional," ' 
they announced, among other tilings, ' will advocate the 
shortening of the duration of parliaments, an extension 
of the Buffrage, and the vote by ballot. To the bene- 
ficial influence of these meaBiires, were they now in 
operation, it is difficult to assign n limit. It would 
difl'Lise itself, as if by a magical movement, even over 
the lluuae of Peers. Obstruction would sec at once the 
impossibility of holding out. To secure quietly a re- 
form of the Lords it is only necessary to administer a 
little more to the Commons.' * 

These enthusiasts were too sanguine, both in tlicir 
general speinilations and in the (wnduct of their own 
heroic little enterprise. They made a brave commence- 
ment, however. They appointed as editor Samuel 
Lnman Blanchard, a smart and versatile writer, who 

■ Coniait'ititmat, Sf^tombor 15, 1836. ■ Ibid. 
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had had four yeare' experience m the luanageraent of 
'■ The True Sun,' and Blanchard's great friend, Douglas 
.lerrold, was theatrical critic.' Thornton Hunt, Leigh 
Hunt's son, was suh-editor,- and great pninj! were taken 
to secure lively and accurate intelligence from abroad 
aa well as from Ireland and various parts of England. 
' The Constitutional ' had its ' own correspondent ' 
in Spain, whose letters were signed M. K. M., and xt 
established a sj>ecial express from France in opposition 
to the organisation already existing and jointly paid 
for by the five other morning papers, whose proprie- 
tors, lor economical reasons, ignored their differences in 
this particular, but jealously excluded the interloper 
from their syndicate.^ The correi^pondent sent by 
' The Constitutional ' to Paris was William Make])eace 
Thackeray, now a young man of five-and-twent)', who 
here had hia first important employment in journalism, 
though he had already been an occasional contribiitor 
to ' The Morning Chronicle ' and other papers.* 
Thackeray's letters, signed T. T. — of which there were 
generally three or four a week, and forty-four in all 
before the end of February, when, doubtless to save 
expense, he was brought Iiome and made foreign editor 
■ — were written with remarkable vigour and keen ap- 
prehension of the political conditions of the time. For 
instance, writing on December 2fi, lie said. ' You will 
complain that my letters have only tliis one theme of 
Louis Phlli|ipe; but i-ecollect that the government in 
this country is the king. If it had not been for the 

' Pofliral if'orlu "/ Litinan BUtndxarti (introductory motnoir by 
Blnnchurd JcTToId), p. 13. 

' Kiiifflit Hunt, vol. ti. p. 188. ' C-'nAitiiliuntil. July 1, 1H.17. 

• A wrilt-r ill thu JUienjTum (Tcbniiirj' 12, JSSf) lUlegfs — I do uut 
know on what aiilhorily-- thai it waa liix veiituro in Th< CuiistHutiunal 
that ' iinpuvLTuilivi] tli« youtlifiil Tlmokeray' and obliged him to follow 
journalinn tor a livinx- Thackeray't staiifather, Hajnr Oarmichovl Smyth, 
wa* the ohairman of tlio oonipMiy. 
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king, you would Imve hail Spain tranquil ; you would 
not have had M. Gar/M or the Inws of September ; and 
now, please God, there is a chimce of ridding the country 
of both one and the other.' ' Without IxiuJe Philippe,' 
headd&l, 'the revolution would have spread through 
the world. It i» one of this man's boasts and ticlcH to 
glory — he is proud of the cunning apostacy which has 
cheated the nation out of the ends prapoitcd by it in 
placing him on the throne, which has so dainmud and 
twisted the great current of public opinion as to leiive 
that a shallow and muddy stream which was to have 
flowed, not through France merely, but through 
Europe.' ' 

■ The Constitutional * was as outspoken in its discus- 
sion of home as of foreign affairs. Though it ecrupu- 
loiwly avoided all coarseness of language, and set an 
example in polite controversy which ' The Times ' or 
'The Chronicle' might have followed with advantage, 
it found as much fault with its Whig as with its Tory 
contemporaries. "'The Globe" is a Whig paper,' it 
said in one of its articles, ■ which " The Constitutional " 
is not.** It expressed its policy in ridicule as well as 
in argument, in rhyme as well as in prose. In a string 
of verses entitled ' The Two Criminals,' for example, it 
made fim of the indiscriminate way in which Daniel 
O'Connel! and Joseph Uume were held responsible for 
all the blunders and misfortunes of the time : 

Whil« Eagluth Uw« cxc1u<le thu ninny 

Fmm nil tbv vucinl rigbU of nuui, 
While vote* ahKll tw withheld fron any, 

The bUme luuat (»U ou Joe tund Utn ; 
If Tory lrlckst«is mnko Lord John 111, 
It is tli« fault of thut O'CutuuJl : 
If ^Vhig■ for oror trot M>d fnmo, 
It u the bult of Joaeph Hume.' 

C<mttitulionai, ianwuy 3, 1837. * Ihid., Nnvomber ft. 1836. 

■ IM., NoremW 17, 1B36. 
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But the promoters of ' The Constitutional ' soon 
fouud that its impartial con deni nation of buth Wliigs 
and Tories was not agrceahle to any large liody of 
readers, or that they had not money enough to keep it 
alive till it could force its way into piihlic favour. At 
the close of 1836 they published a list of influential 
Bupportcrs who had promised to pay ii twelvemonth's 
Bubscriptions m advance, and the list inelude<l the names 
of George Grote, Sir William Molesworth, Joseph 
Hume, Chnrles BuUcr, Roebuck, William Ewart, 
Pcrronet Thompson, Benjamin Hall, and Iticliard 
Potter. In hebruary 1S;J7 ihey iiicn^awed tlie size of 
the paper, and raised its price fmm rotirjietice -halfpenny 
to the usual fivepence ; but early in dune they returned 
to the original size without altering the price. On 
June 2'^ they put the paper into mourning on the 
occasion of William IV.'s death, and they continued 
the mourning till July 1, when, in No. 249, they hade 
farewell to their readers. ' The mourning border which 
we recently put on,* it was then grimly said, 'was but 
tlie shadow of the coming event.' ' The Constitutional ' 
disappeared, and 'The Public Lctlger' was revived by 
its former proprietor, to lie carried on on its old lines 
as a medium for shipping and other mercantile intelli- 
gence. Laman Blam-hard then became editor of ' The 
Courier,' until, on its being converted into a Tory 
journal, he was employed by Fonblanquc on ' The 
Exainiucr.' ' 

RaJicalisui was not strong enough at this time to 
support a daily pajwr, especially in the face of such for- 
midable comj^tition as wjis ofFercd by ' The Times,' in 
which a far ampler supply of news than any other 
paper could afford to ro!lort and issue atoned, in the 
opinion of many readers, for whatever faults they might 
' Foetidal H'orkt of Laman Blatirliard, p. 15, 
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find in its political views ; and the Radicals had now 
a good choice of weekly impers on which cnnld be spent 
as niiicli money as moat of them had to spare. ' The 
Examiner' and ' The Spectator' satisfied the more in- 
telligent readers, and, umong others adapted to less 
fastidious tastes, ' The Weekly Dispatch ' took the lead. 
For some time after its commencement in 1801, 
and styled ' Bell's Weekly Dispatch ' until it passed out 
of its founder's hands, ' The Dispatch ' ha*l no very 
pronounced politics, ond catei'ed chiefly for the lovers 
of hijrhly- spiced news, reports of prize-fights and such 
jatters. IJut it wo« a Hadieiil paper before it be- 
pkne the prfiperty of Aldi!rmnn James Hanner, and 
under his control it was u vigorous advocate of re- 
form. Harmer was a remarkiible man. The son of a 
Spitalfieldft weaver, and an orphan at the age of ten, 
he worked his way so successfully that in 1833, before 
ho was sixty, he was able to retire from a solicitor's 
business, which hod for some time been yielding him 
about 4,000/. a year. "When he died, in 1853, his 
estate was valued at more than 300,000/.' Moat of that 
wcidth had been derived from ' The Dispatch,' which he 
had managed with great skill from u C4munen!ial point of 
view, and in which the weekly article signed Publi- 
cola, written by various hands, and for some time by 
WiUiftni Johnson ]''ox, was famous for its scathing de- 
nunciation of political, legal, and social abuses. Before 
tlie reduction of the stamp duty, which, with a short- 
sighted view to the interests of the proprietor, it stoutly 
opposed, ' The Dispatch ' cloimcd to have a circulation 
of thirty thousand, at the high price of eightpence- 
halfpenny ; and when most of the [wipors reduced their 
price from sevenpence to fivepence, it continued to 
flourish as a sixpenny paper, selling, it was said, sixty 

> C«ntl*«ui>%'i AtagaiiiK, AiiglMt 1^53, pp. 201, i02. 
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thonsAod copies n week in 1840. One amon^ rnnry 
tokens of its popularity was t)ie imitation of its title, 
not only by lletheriiigton iu liis unstnniped ' Twopenny 
Dispnteh' in 1834. but jiIbo by the proprietors of ' The 
New Woekly Dispatch,' which was etiirtcd iu 1833. 
The latter ran for no more than seventy weeks, how- 
ever, and the former was suppressed by the more rigid 
enforcement of the law after the lessening of the stamp 
duty in 183fi. Alderman liarmer's paper continued to 
prosper, and prospered all the more in consequence of 
the frequent attacks that were made upon it and him. 

Those attacks were e.specially violent in the antumii 
of 1840. Elected alderman of Farringdon Without in 
1833, and having served as sherift' in 1831, Harmer 
expected to be made lord mayor in his turn at Michael- 
mati 1840 ; but the scandal, a^s ttiey s^iid it would be, 
was averted by liis Tory opponents, who had a mighty 
champion in ' The Times.' 

The crusatle was begun on September 21, when ' The 
Times' published an elaborate protest against Harmer's 
election, signed by several liverj'men of the city of 
London, who quoted ngainst him a number of Radical 
utterances that bad appeared in " The Dispatch.' " The 
paper,* they declared, ' can only be appropriately 
described as a public nuisance, and that of the moat 
fpjirful cliaracter.' Tlioy complained that it assailed not 
merely Whig government and Tory government, 'but 
all government whatever, ridiculing alike all systems 
and all views, and pininly counselling :inarchy and con- 
fusion ' ; that it had ' piT-inuullv insult<'(l the sovereign and 
lier consort,' had • broadly and repeatedly recommended 
the overthrow of the monarchy,' and had 'extolled 
and encouraged every instance of rebellion ' ; and, worst 
of all, that, not content with opposing the Established 
Church or encouraging dissent, it ' scofied at all kinds 
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anil fonni* of religion wluitever,' and * constantly and 
deliberately reviletl the Christiim Csiith and its profea- 
BOrs of every class and denominiition. and gave the pre- 
ference to inlidels and blasphemers of every description.' ' 
These complaints ' The Times ' endorsed in a furious 
article published on the Rame day as the liverymen's 
protest. ' The object is not merely to reject Alderman 
Harmci',' ' The Times ' avowed. ' It is far l»ij,'her and 
more important thnn this ; it is to stamp with the 
blackest possible mark of public reprobation the prin- 
ciples of" The Dispatch " in the person of its chief and 
responsible proprietor.' The battle was fieivoly fought. 
Neariy every day between September 22 and October 7 
' The Tunes ' published a column of argument and abuse, 
and when, m the result of the poll taken among the 
citizens, it was found that Ilarmer had obtained only 
2,294 votes against 2,7K-1 given for the alderman next 
in rotation, tlie prose song of Iriuiiiph, issued on 
October 9, extended over more than two coliinniH. 
* The Times * took credit for having saved Loudon from 
tbe appalling disgrace of having llnrmer for lord 
mayor;. but it had provided 'The Weekly Dis|>atch ' 

' Hsr* kro a few of th« m«Te obuoxioiu (eitloncca qtiotod b,v thono 
■kookwl 1iT«i7m«ai : — 'ProtciitAntiiim, Cntliolicium, Methoilisiii, or uiy 
othor urn, ii ontj' a mnt Mmi lu f»uilitato tlie jiiiijuntiuiiii ujhmi tlio mind, 
whioli iiii[>oiiilionJi KTo ulnjm triclu Ui nrrivo nt tlio breecTiM' piick«U' 
[Wrflclij ItUpatth, S<;iit«l>i1>er 1, lH3il). — '8ocinluim nnd Ohortiuii hra 
only thu inisdirectvd ofiort* to Uiroir off the drondfiilly intolerable i-.urM of 
■uiwratitioua ^otttDia * (Februnry 2, 1910).— 'Tliuni m no nior(> mural 
dqrravity in being mi infidvl lliAn in being a olofQnnAn. . . . DLuphoniy 
i« ■ word of no meaning whnt«vor. It {« ncuauing coinage of prietttcnft' 
(March 16, IMO). And, on tlie oceniion of the ^vsnimetit'ii propoml to 
miiko i>ri)vi»i(in for Prinoe Allwit, ' A young girl of eighteen gurenu 
aWut four'Hnd.tTontjr millioiia of puoplo nt hcmia, and about a hundred 
n>l)liiiiiii in llii- LviUiuiifS \nd India. For tliiH l««k tli« ji'iiing Indy take* 
671,400t. [lor annum, and wtion she iii«mL'( shu plouli ]H)vurt}', iind ooUe 
np«!>n li«r jwopli?, who are in a great etate of dittreM, to RUpport her biu- 
band by a fiirtbor kllnwanoo out of the Utsee' (February 'i, ISIO). 
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with a spleudid advertisement, and had only damaged 
its own reputation among all who were not big'Qted 
Tories. 

Though in the main a consistent advocate of Tory 
views at this time, and giving them more powerful lielj) 
than they obtained from tlic combined or rival as-sistance 
of all the other and avowedly lory papers, ' The Times ' 
continued to be independent when it chose. ' The 
question of absorbing interest is now,' Greville wrote, 
on January 2-1, 1839, ' the repeal or alteration of 
the com laws, and the declaration of war against 
them on the part of " The Times " has produced a great 
effect, and is taken as conclusive evidence that they caji- 
not be maintained, from the rare sagacity with which 
tliis journal watches the turn of public affaii-s. llesides 
that, its advocacy will he of the greatest nee in advanc- 
ing tlic cause which it already had percciveil was likely 
to prevail. The rest of the Conservative press, " The 
Morning Herald," '" I'ost," and " Standard," support 
the corn laws, and the latter has engaged in a single 
combat with " The Times," conducted with a kind of 
chivalrous courtesy, owing to the concurrence of their 
general politics, verj' unusual in newspaper warfare, 
and with great ability on both sides.' ' Tlie attitude 
taken uj> by ' The Times ' on the question of corn-law 
reform was only one among many instances of its 
prescience and skill in shrewdly directing both ministers 
and the people in ways that, rightly or wrongly, it 
approved. Jn such clever journalism as Barnes 
achieved it was by no means easy to distinguish 
between leading and following, between the drivers 
and the driven. 

A curiouB instance of the use that politicians had 
naw come to make of llie press occurred early in 1839. 
' OrteUlt Mrmoiri (Second Part), vol. i. p. 158. 
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Lord Durham had just handed in to the goverament 
hie momentous report on the administration of Canada, 
chiefly preparcd by Charlc« Itidler, which was to itvo- 
lutioniae the wliolc colonial policy of the British empire ; 
but it contained two paragraphs resjiecting church or 
crowu lands to which tlie govornmejit obj(x;tcd, and 
wliicli Durham consented to alter. Those pani^'a[)hs 
had been inserted at the instigation of Gibbon Wakelield, 
who was determined tliat they should not be tampered 
with. He aocordingly sent to Barnes a copy of the 
original report., before it or any new eflition of it could be 
lai<i before parliament, and the whole lengthy document 
was printed in 'The Times' of February 10. I-ord 
Durham's indignation thereat was great hut futile. The 
original document had been published, and could not 
therefore be modified witli decency. 'The Times' had, 
moi-eover, given another proof of its importance, and 
had forestalled the ministerial organ, ' The Mornmg 
Chronicle,' in its procuring of official iufonnation. 
Lord Durham, Greville tells us, had handed a copy of 
his report to Sir John Kusthope, ' but mth im injunction 
not to publish it ; and Easthope told hiui he wished he 
had kept his copy to himself, for he could have obtained 
one elsewhere which he should have been at liberty to 
publish if he had not accepted his with the pnihibition.' ' 
The Melbmirne administration, more im]>otent 
than ever during tlie two years aHer it obtiiiiied a 
new leaeo of feeble life in consequence of the queen's 
fjuarrel with Sir Robert Peel over the ' bedchamber 
question.' was further wejikened by dissensions in the 
cabinet throughout ISJO, wliich were chiefly due to Lord 
Palmerston's adoption, as secrewry of stale for foreign 
aflfairs, of a different course firom that approved by 
most of his collwigues. The English bearings of the 

* OrtnilU JitTTuiin (Second Part), vol. i. p. 163, und note 
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policy of Louis Philippe's goveratuent and tlie Syrian 
question were the special grounds of dispute, in which 
the ncvrspn])ers took sides. Peel and most of the Tories 
agreed %vith the orthodox Whim's in favouring Thiers, 
Guizot, and their party, and ' The Times ' shared their 
views. ' The Morning Chronicle,' on the other hand, 
was a zealous supporter of Palmerston, and gave great 
offence to Loi-d Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and 
others by its plain speaking. Gre'ville rejtorts on 
Octobi^r 1 that Loni John h:wl written a letter to 
Guizot, then ambassador iu London, in which ' he begged 
he would not consider tliat the articles which liad lately 
apiieared in '* The Morning Chronicle " and " Observer " 
were approve<l of by the government, and repudiated any 
connection or concurrence witb them ; he had pro- 
nounced in the cabinet a violent philippic against the 
newspapers, which was entirely directed at Palnierston, 
who he knows very well writes constantly in them.' 
' An article appeared in " The Times,"' ' Greville adds, 
'strongly in favour of peace and harmony with France, 
and the accejttance of the Kgyptian pasha's offers. 
Guizot. of course, was delighted with it.' And next 
day we read, ' " The Moraing Chronicle" puts forth an 
article having every appearance of being written by 
Palmerston himself (as I have no doubt it was), most 
violent, declamatory, and insulting to France. I made 
the Ouke of Bedford go to Lord John and tell him this 
ought not to be endured, and that, if I were he, I would 
not sit for one hour in the cabinet with a man who 
could agree to take a certain line (witb his colleagues) 
oveniighl, and publibh a furiovis attack upon the same 
the next morning. Lord John said he had already 
written to Melbourne about it, that Palmerston had 
positively denied having anything to do with " The 
Morninjj Chronicle," and he did not sec what more he 
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could lio ; but he owned that all his confidence in him 
wag gone.' ' This ie amusin*^, yet instructive withal, 
and not solely na a scrap of uowspaper history. 

The writer of the iroublcaoniu articles was not Lord 
Polmerston, but Eyre Evans Crowe, who, for some time 
Parts correspondent of * The Morning Chronicle,' hjid 
now come hack to London to write leaders for it on 
fi)reign jiolicy, and in oj>puHittoii l)otli to tlic temporising 
\\Tiigs and to Peers friends in the ' Times ' office. The 
lim; taken up by ' The ChroiiiclR,' however, was evi. 
dently (iimetioned, if not dictated, by I'alnierston,' who 
never forgnve 'The Times" for opp<miiig Iiim. 'Mel- 
bourne told Clapenflon,'Greville wrote in .Iimuary IS-II, 
t' that Palmerston wiis still very sore at tlie artieles 
'*hich had appeared in '' The Times." Clarendon said he 
could not imagine what Pidmerston h;wl to comphiin of 
in " The Times," as, though there hati heen Home articles 
attacking him, the far greater number had been in his 
favour. Melbourne said there ha<l heen a great deal 
the other way, and that Palmerston and Ins Tor\' friends 
with whom he had communicated had been constantly 
gurpriaed to find that there wa.H an influence stronger 
than their owu in that cpiarter." " 

Though it supported the RusselUtes, who in this 
Bpect were in some agi'cement with the Peelitos, 
ist the Palmerstonians, ' Tlis: Times,' all through 
m seven years of Lord Melbourne's premiership, and 
with variation from its usual practice, sided with the 
party out of office, and its Toryism was as consistent as 



' OrttiUf Mfmoin (Secona P«t), vol, i. pp. 323, 324. 326. 

' 'Sir Juhn Butliope.'HjvDr. idiu:kity<Tltitnfjhlhf l^ig Vttf^.vol.i. 
p. SiI8) ' woa pnKicuUrlf notiM] for lii« nil but nkTiiih unrthip of Lord 
Pklnientoti. Uii devotirui to thnt cbivf w(u uttimiktol)- rowunlcd by a 
baronetcy.' 

• OnfiUe Manoin (S««oU(l Part), vul. i. p. 3&t. 
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Stci'liiig and other writers unJtT Barnes's eJitoi-sliip 
could iiiuke it. On otljer than party politics, however, 
and on all questions that were not direutly concerned in 
the Bupport of the Tory views at that time in the 
ascendant, Barnes allowed great freedom to his con- 
tributors, and, 80 long as they did work he liked, 
accepted and invited contributions from men ol" all 
parties. Though Moore was still the chief writer of 
the Terse for which room was often found in ' The 
Times,' other poets or rhymers were admitted to its 
cohimns, Macaulay being of the number.' 

A more frei|iient eontrihutor was Thackeray, who 
appears to have undertaken the reviewing of books 
under Barnes, for about a year at any rate, almost 
immediately after the failure of ' The Conetitutional,' as 
■well as some ten years later. ' I turned ofi' far better 
tilings then than I do now,' he said when he had be- 
come famous, 'and I wanted money sadly; but how 
little L got for my work ! It makes me laugh at what 
" The Times " pays me now when I think of the old 
days, and how much better I wrote for them then, and 
got a shilling where I now get ten.' - One of hia 
earliest articles, and perhaps the first, appearing on 
August 3, 1837, was a long review of Curlyle's ' French 
Revolution,' Others were on ' The Duchess of Marl. 
borough's Private Correspondence,' on ' A Diary lllutt- 
ti'Btive of the Times of George IV.,' ^ on 'Memoirs 

' Ruucll, Memoin <te. of Thomas Moore, vol. ri. p, 213. 

■ J. T. Pield'B y«(rf*niov« with A lUlwrt, p. S7. 

' Tliia «-iu> tlif book tlint Thnckumj-, in The Yrllouphidi Vapen, <I«- 
nouiiwrd in Fftua'i Magiviht':, As Tliackeray I'lHewhew spoke ijliiinly but 
hoUL-Htly about Geoi^e IV. aoU his court, these seiitencca from tlie wlicls 
in Tht Tiowt are interesting : ' Wc never nivt with u book morti pernicious 
or more meoit. ... It <lu«s wono than cbmnicle the nuoll beer of a 
court ; the ninteriivls of iJiiabook nrEinfiiiittjIyiJiote base ; the loutt tittle- 
tattle o( thv awetjivra of l)ie PrinoeBa of WiUes'g bi^dclLiniber or tltei^sing- 
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of Holt, the Irish Relwl,' au'l. besides much else, on 
' The Pocticftl Works of Pr. Southey, collected by hiiii- 
Bplf,' tbc latter being publishi-d on April 17, l.SSS.^ 
After tliat date no otb(?r coutribntion of Thackeniy** 
durin^r this period can be traced, except an article on 
Fielding, wbicli he wrote in 18(0. '"The Times" 
pave me five giiiiie-;i8,' he said in 1850. ' I recollect I 
thought it rather shabby pay.' ' 

Another of the large number of writers who helped 
to increase the interest and consequently the circulation 
of ' The Times,' was IJenjamin Pisrueli, who made his 
first known appearance among journali«t*i us an indig- 
nant controversialist with ' Tbe Globe/ which in 1835 
had cntled attention to his chnngt- from Radicalism to 

LTorj'ism. Disraeli defended liiuiself in ' The Times,' 
and followed this with the Kunnymede letters ' which, in 
feeble imitation of Junius, he wrote in the early montliB 
of 183G. 
The ' Time« ' now furnished a constant sucrewion 
of letters from outsiders, and miscellaneous articles, in* 
eluding a much greater amount and variety of foreign 
RKMu, her table or AHM-rootn, the r<iinini*concoi ot iiiilustrioua mivm- 
ttroppitiK- ^^ careful recurJa of hur uuguanlvd notnonU, niid tli« 
pulAioation of bor cniilitlontiiiJ corriMipondoiico, »rc tho cliiot f«iiii<l»tioDB 
for t)iu ohoiw work. . . . Ther« ia no neud nov tu be Uiynl to yoiit 
priniw. Taka hi* bounty wliilo liring, ahnro his puno und hU tnblo. j^iu 
kii aoiifidetic«i, learn lii« teurvU, Halter him, cringv tu liiiii, vuw to him 
•a tt&botuidcd fidelity, and, wbcn li« U doad, tcrilt a diarj/ and bflftty 
kiinr 

' Tht Athnuntm. Jtily 30, 1887. 

■ ' Hy wLf« WM just Hklioning nl thnt moDMttt,* h* aaid in tlio umn 
lott«r, in Mr*. ItruokliitUl. ' 1 wrote it at Marpit*, «rli«rc I hul taken 
hur, and uwd to wiilk I'ut thmo miloi to n IttUo bowling-given, and writo 
tbmi ill an arbour— oMning hume and wondering ir but «&■ thu melancholy 
oppnaiiiig tUo poor Itttla woman. Huw (]uccr it ia t-i Ih> carried lock all 
of a Ridden lo tliat time, ai>d all that betongod to it, and roml (hii artido 
uvxT ! DoMn't Um) B|xtlo;iy for Fielding rcwl like an apolit|{y for lome- 
body ebe too t '—A CotUdioit o/ LiU'ri by W. M. Tlufhii-tiy (1887), p. U5. 
* T. P. OXJooDOCt Bei^nin Ditfotti; a Biwjmiihy, pp. 21't-S64. 
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correspondence than any other paper could procure or 
find room for. The page waj* not quite so large as it 
afterwards became, but ' The Times' regularly nppeai-ud 
as a sht'tit of ei^fht pages, whereas all the other jo m-uul», 
except on rare occasions, were still limited to four ; and 
if the chief credit for the enterprise thus shown devolves 
on Waller, as the principal proprietor and business 
manager, it must be remembered that Barnes was re- 
sponsible for filling what was for those days a jounuil 
of enormous size with i-eadable matter. 'The Times* 
was vastly improved as a newspaper, in the sense of a 
collector and retailer of inforiiuition, during the twenty- 
four years of Barnes's direction of it, and whatever 
might he thought of ils political lionesty or political 
wisdom, it had in his time, and largely through his 
influence, lu'quired such authority as an instructor and 
controller of public opinion, especially with the well-to- 
do portion of the community, which considered itself, 
and was in large measure, the ' governing class,' as no 
previous editor could have dreamt of. liarnes was the 
precureor of Delane. 

He died in harness, and almost without w.irnint' 
when he was only fifty-six, on May 7, 1S4 1, four weeks 
before the defeat of the Melbourne administration 
which led to Sir Robert Peel's return to office. 
'His deatJi,' Grevillc wrote next day, 'is an incsdeulable 
loes to •' The Tiuu-s," in whose afl^airs his talents, gooil 
sense, and numemus connections gave him a preponde- 
rating influence. The vast power exercised by " The 
Times " renders tliis a most important event, and it 
will he curious to see in what hands the regulating aud 
directing power will hereafter be placed. Latterly, it 
must he owned that its apparent caprices luid incon- 
sistency have deprived it of all right and title, and 
much of its power, to influence the opinions of others ; 
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but that has been tbe consequence of the extraordinary 
variety of its connections, and the conflicting opinions 
which have been alternately, and sometimes almost if 
not quite simultaneously, permitted to discharge them- 
selves in its columns.' ^ 

' OreviiU Memoir! (Second Part), vol. li. p. 2. OreTille adda : 
' Barses was a man of conaiderable acquirements, a good aoholar, and 
well veraed in English, especially old dramatic Uterature.' At dinner 
Oreville found him (sol. i. p. 123) 'an agreeable man enough, with evi- 
dently a vast deal of information, but hia conversation bears no marks of 
that extraordinary vigour and pungency for which the articles in Th4 Timti 
are so distinguished.' In 1827 Sterling had told Moore that Barnes was 
' the best good man with the wont-natured tongue' ; he 'never heard him 
apeak of anyone otherwise than depreciatingly, but the next moment after 
abusing a man he would go any lengths to serve him.'^Moore'a Diary, 
vol. V, p. 171. 
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On the loweriug of the stamp duty fmin fourpcnce — 
or rather, as n discount of twenty per cent, had heen 
allowed, from t!ir(«pence and a fifth of a penny — to a 
penny, which took place nn September lb, 1836, the 
price of most newspapers was reduced from seveniience. 
till then the usual chnrge, to fivepcnce, but for several, 
especially the weekly papisrs, a reduction of only a penny 
was made, and in nearly all cases the pi-oprielors gained 
more than the readern by the change. They were gainers 
also, and to a yet larger extent, by the lowering of the 
tax on advertisements from three shillings and sixpence 
to eiglit(?cn pence, which had come into force in 1833, 
88 th« rcinctions they were thus able to make in their 
charges, without risk or expense, led to a great deal 
more advurtising and a corresponding increase of income, 
A large proportion of that inco-ne, it is tme, was at 
once used by the more intelligent and enterprising pro- 
prietors in improving their establiifhraents, extending 
their arran>^enK'nts for procuring local, provincial, and 
foreign news, and in other ways meeting the growing 
demands of their readers for newspapers at least as 
much lietter in every way than those issued twenty or 
thirty years before as these earlier ones had been 
superior to tlie newspapers of the previous century. 
There was no lack of well-directed energy in this reepect 
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on the part of ' The Times ' and of the other journals 
which it had surpassed in weiilth and influence, and 
w}iich were now compelled, iinlewi they were willing 
to be iiltO{,'ethor outstripiwd, to compete with it more 
vigorously than ever ; and the puhlic benefited con- 
siderably. There was too much disposition among the 
suecessfid newspaper manngers, however, to profit in- 
ordinately by the fiscal reform, and to labour at uphold- 
ing and extending their monopoly with a narrow-minded 
zeal which did not comiHirt in all instances with their 
own interests or with those of the public. Dui-ing the 
nineteen years of a compulsory penny stamp, pre- 
eminently successfid managers like John Walter made 
more money than they could have hoped for under the 
old system, and newspaper properties on the whole were 
much increased in value ; but there were many failures, 
and people who could ill aiford to pay for their news- 
popers fivc|>enco a day, or even sixpence a week, had some 
reason for complaining tliat they were not tjuite honestly 
catered for. 

The complaints were fi-eely uttered, and addressed 
especially to the govemuiont which had refused to moke 
a clean sweep of tlie stamp duty, by the producers and 
the readers of such cheap pajwrs as ' The Poor Man's 
Guardian,' in which Hetherington had bravely fought 
the battle for comph^te litxTty of the press. ' 'I'he Poor 
Man's Guardian ' had I>een succeeded by ' The Twopenny 
Dispatch ' before the change of ISJiC, and this and other 



jiaiiers had flourished for a time ; but the 



greater 



stringency with which the new law was enforced crip- 
pled and soon crushed tliem, and it was a very real 
hardship to the masses who hod tcamt to look for the 
twopenny papers, and who felt there was no good reason 
why they should not have penny papers, that they were 
deprived of their weekly reading except when they 
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contrived to get it bj"- Iielp of law-breaking. The anger 
thu8 provoked was shown in resentment of wliat were 
considered other acts of tyranny besides the imposition 
of the penny stamp, which, it was reckoned, generally 
cost nearly twopence in the case of pai)er8 with small 
circulation, seeing that they had to bear the expense of 
getting the pajier stamped, and loss of the money laid 
out on all copies stamped but not sold. * Reader,' said 
Feargus O'Connor, in the first number of ' The Northern 
Star,' which was issued from Leeds on November 18, 
1837, ' behold that little red spot in the corner of my 
newspaper. That is the stamp ; the Whig beauty spot ; 
your jilwfu^ spot. Look at it : I am entitled to it upon 
the performance of certain conditions. I was ready to 
comply, and yet, will you believe that the little spot 
you see has cost me nearly eighty pounds in money, 
together witli much anxiety, and nearly one thousand 
miles of night and day travelling ? Of this they shidl 
hear more, but for the present suffice it to say there it 
is ; it is my licence to tench.' 

' The Northern Stai",' soon transferred fixnn Leeds 
to London, was during more than ten years the chief 
newspaper advocate of the Cliartist movement, edited 
for some time by Julian Harney, and contributed to by 
Ernest Jones and other violent agitators, and it can-icd 
on in rowdy style a quarrel with the government, 
whether Whig or Tory, which would hai-dly have arisen 
or would have meant very little, if the autliorities 
had not courted defiance. The ' teachings ' of Feargus 
O'Connor and his associates and ri\-als may have been 
offensive and pernicious ; but they were only dangerous, 
if they were really that, in so fai- as they received 
encouragement from tlie follies of mischievous rulers. 
Chartism, Socialism, and the other heresies that the 
comfortable and conventional classes resented and 
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deeired to put down, were promoted, mstend of being 
restrained, by the penny newspaper stamp and the 
wrath it stirred up. 

The history of this rebellions joiimalism, fitfiU in 
its progress, of ermtic politics, nnd of no literary merit, 
IB interesting and instructive, but it does not call for 
detailed notice here : nor is more than i)as8ing refenmce 
necessary to the swariu of other serials issued after iih well 
as before the appointment of the penny stamp, in forms 
designed either to evwle the l«w or, without violnling 
it, to achieve the objects aimed at. A taste for periodical 
reading had arisen and was growing rapidly, and while 
this was partly met by inerea^c in the numbers and im- 
pr<»v«i«ent in the quality of regular newspajwrs and 
dignified magazines, it also led to an ample supply of 
other puhlicjitions, cheaper and coarser, and therefore 
more accessible and perhaps acceptable, to vast numbers 
of readers. Some, like ' The Poor Man's Friend,' iv 8e(|uel 
to ' The Poor Man's Guardian,' and, like it, published by 
lletherington,' The London IHspatch 'and ' The London 
Mercury' and 'The Moral Keformer' in which Joseph 
Livc-sey preaclied temperance, were penny weeklies 
with serious, if misguided, political intent, but not 
newspapers wiUiiu the scope of the Stamp Act ; others 
also handled politics as well ss social aHiiirs with a 
pretence of humour, like * The Penny Age,' ' The Star of 
Venus, or The Show-up Chronicle.' 'The Penny Satirist,' 
and two twopenny but not more respectable misceUanies 
of scandal, ' "The Town ' and ' The I'iy ' ; and others, still 
[juriKirtiug to expose political and social abuses, were 
chiefly collections of fiction, like' Cleave's Penny Gazette 
of Varieties.'' These, and such as these, competed 

* A •cuthing ATtialo on •om« uE tbeu and uther wiMklin, eiitidMl 
Sa(/-a-Cnnmt\airtli of C%«ip KixneUdfe, otuch »]ii]>wrad kiioiiyinoUAly 
in Fnmr't Maghoint for Much 1S38, hu bo«a ld«ntified u Tli»dc«tnjr's 
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with ' Chambers's Edinburgh Joiimal,' ' The Penny 
Mngazine,' ' Leigh Hunt's London Journal,' a short- 
lived but admirable publication, and ofhermagazines, UR 
well as with the regular newspapers, and, untouched by 
dther the old or the new Stamp Acts, were only in- 
directly encouraged by the change in the law ; biit they 
were part of the development in periodical literature now 
in progress, and some, being rcpi-eheneible in themselves, 
were pioneers of much that was healthy. 

The rise of comic journalism is noteworthy. Hu- 
morous vei-se and prose had been combined, on occa- 
sion, with the serious news or comments in most of 
the daily and weekly papers from the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, and in earlier days, as when 
Charles Lamb included poems and jokes in Ilia ' fashion- 
able intelligence ' for ' The Morning Post,' and when 
Thomas Moore contributed his squibs in rhyme to ' The 
Morning Clironicle,' after the fashion set by Canning 
and liis friends in ' The Anti-Jacobin,* and competing 
with Theodore Hook, Barham, and others m 'John 
Bull ' ; but independent comic journalism was some- 
what of a novelty in 1S31. when, <m December 10, 
Gilbert Abbot a'Bcekett and Henry Mayiiew commenced 
' Figaro in London.' As many a8 four other humorous 

(AAtnoMm, Moreli Ifl, 1887). A kindlier critic, Mr. Thomas Froat. 
myt of CUan'* (liutlle (in Forty Yeiifs' R/a'tltcUuttt, p. 83) : 'A wjiiglily 
executed poUti<»il CBricntiire on the iirat i>Bge, and some vigorous writing 
on the right* ftod wrmigH u( the people, rocummeaided the paper to the 
working men of tho nii>tropolis and tlie large towns of tile maiiufacCuriiig 
diilricts, and thetw wm an ainpl« provigion of fiction and anecdote for 
the mental nifpil«im«nt of thoir wives and the rising generntion. The 
Penny &i(i™i diJfcrvd from Cl«ave> paper only in containing a Ini^r 
quuitity of political matter, and in ri>ltectiiig, in that portion ••f il« con- 
tents, the views of the Anti-Com-Lnw League, rrithor ihaii ttioai; of tho 
Kational Cliarter Aisuciation. Tt wa« tai<l, indeed, that itwna suhsidiseil 
bj the League, the course woudout* which emhelliahml tht'i front of tho 
purar, and which were gupliiu ai^ucniiuts for the re}>eiU of the imposta 
on lood, bung paid for by tho funds of tiiat bod}-.' 
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papers were starterl witlim the next six months : 
' Punch in London,' under Douglas JeiToId'e editor- 
ship, oil Janunrj' 14, 1832 ; ' Punchinello ; or, Slmi-])s, 
Naturals, and Flats,' with illustrations by Gi^urge 
Cruikshauk, on January 20 ; ' The DeWl in London,' 
afterwards called ' Asmodeus ; or the Devil in London,' 
and finally ' Asmodeus in London,' on Februaiy 29, 
and ' TliL- Schoolmaster at Home,' on June 9 ; ami these 
were followed by 'Dibdin's Penny Trumpet' on 
October 20, and by the ' Wliig Dresser' on January 5, 
1833.* ' Figaro in London,' however, alone took the 
public fancy. Giving in four small quarto pages for 
a penny, m it auuomiced, ' good-humoured squibs on 
passing events of priuuuy popular interest,' along with 
witty ' brevities ' and fumiy piu-agraphs, and with a 
column or two of theatrical eriticifiin as its most solid 
item, it hail at first only one caricature, repeated on 
the front page of every numbei-, though before long 
other pictui'es — two or three each week — were intro- 
duced. The jokes were generally feeble, imd sometimes 
very coarse ; but they were amusing, and the publica- 
tion ksted till August 10, 1839, Henry iMayliew being 
at that time t!io editor, and perhaps the only writer. 

Its plan was revived, with great improvements, in 
' Punch ; or the London Charivari,' tlie first tminlmr of 
which appeared on July 17, 1841, nnder tlie e<litor9hip 
of Mark Lemon, with Henrj' Mayhew as his assistant, 
and Douglas Jerrold and otlier old venturers in comic 
journalism as contributors. F.benezer Landells, William 
Newman, and Archibald Henning supphed the illus- 
trations, and from the commencement there was mi 
abmidant supply of racy wit in the twelve pages, 
for which, no stamp being required, threepence was 

' Thwe MIX liut4.-d MCTerall}' unly Mvcntetn, ten, tlitrty-icv«D, nx, 
four, tad tvelvo irceka. 
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charged.* ' Punch ' was an unprofitable speculation for 
some time ; but it began to thrive when it became the 
property of Brndbur}- and Evuns, under whom Mark 
Lemon continued to edit it, helped by a stafi^ of bril- 
liant contributors which soon included Gilbert a'Beckett, 
Thackeray, Stirling Coyne, Watts Phillips, William 
H(-'iiry Wills, Thomas Hood, and Horace and Augustus 
Mayhtjw, and with Leech and Tenniel amoog its illas- 
trators. Its rise in popularity dates from December 16, 
1843, when ' The Song of the Shirt ' appeared in it and 
trebled its sale. This poem had been forwarded to 
Lemon with a letter from Hood, saying that it had 
been rejected by three editors, and asking that, if not 
now used, it might be thrown into the waste-paper 
basket, as the author was ' sick of the sight of it.* 
Some of Lemon's colleagues objected to its publication 
in * Punch ' on the ground that there was no fun in its 
humour, but Lemon liked it ; and this clever editor, 
a-ssisted by so many clever writers and artists, was soon 
able to draw a sdary of 1,500^, a year, instead of the 
tbirty shillings a week with which he started.* 

Mark Lemon had a hand in the commencement of 
another and a yet more successful enterprise. Herbert 

' Besides other iUiutrutioni, tho ftnrt niunbcr had a Urge oartoon, 
'Condidotea under dUTtirent PhiUM,' &is. &c. ; one uf ita jokes, some- 
what ponderous, but indicativii of ita jwiHtioa] intent, was ' A Synopsia of 
Voting, BiTMjged according to tho Categories i>t 0"i',' crowding a wUolo 
|iHge. lit main diviBiune wciu as follows : — ' I. He that hath not a Toto 
and vcitctli, IT. Ho tliat luith o vote aad voteth not. III. Ho thiit hatU 
» vote nnd vtiteth,' tlie last being thus subdivided : — (A) intcntioDollf ; 
(1) corruptly, that is, cither (n) bribed directly with itioiiey, jilace, or 
drink, or (6) bribed indirectly, oi' (c) intimidnted, or (li) voluntarily eor- 
tupt ; (2) ColiscieiiliouBly, in accoi'dance either (a) with humbug — political, 
mora], or domestic, or (fc) with principle— hereditary, ooiivtsntioual, or 
philosophical ; (B) accidentally, through either <a) blunders of himself, 
or (6) blunders of otliers. 

' Tlu Tni.- Sl-r<i (■/ Fiinck was told at length, and for the moat part 
ftcoumtvly, by Air. Joseph Hatton in eleven uuinbers of Lmdou SoeUl^ 
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Ingram, nt first a compositor, was a newsagent in Not- 
tingham, where liig experience of the great increase in 
sale consequent on the appeurancc, now and then, of 
rough wood-cuts in ' The Morning Chronicle ' and other 
journals, inclined him to believe that a regularly illus- 
trated newspaper would prosper. He is said to have 
been nearly twelve years cogitating the ])roject and 
endeavouring to raise the necessary capital, and in the 
mciinwliilc tlie popularity acquired hy several humhler 
nudertakingSf hoth the early comic papers and Huch 
cheap publicationK aa the ' Police Gazettes ' that were 
plentiful, favoured his view. At length, on May 14, 
1842, in conjunction with Nathaniel Cooke, who had 
married hit* sister, and William Little, whose sister he 
had married, and with Lemon as his chief adviser, he 
produced the first number of ' The Illustrated London 
News,' which gave, in sixteen three-column folio pages, 
along with the usual news, about twelve small pictures, 
besides humorous sketches and drawings of costumes. 
The illufitrationn, far in advance of anything that had 
yet been attempted, though for the most part very 
poor work in comparison with subsequent achieve- 
ments, were the special attractions of Ingram's ventm^; 
but it aimed at much else. ' We shall be less deeply 
political than earnestly domestic,' it was announced in 
the second number. * Our business will not he with 
the strife of party, but with what attacks or ensures tlie 
home life of the empire ; with the household gods of 
the English people, and, above all, of the English poor ; 
with the comforts, the enjoyments, the affections, and 
the liberties, that form the link of that beautiful chain 
which should be fashioned at one end of the cottage, 
at the other of the palace, and be electric with the 
happiness that is carried into both.* ' Three essential 
elements of discussion with us,' it was added, ' will be 
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the poor laws, tlie foctoiy laws, and the working of 
the mrning system in those districts of our soil which 
nature has caveriied with her ti-eaeures. and cruelty dis- 
figures with its uriine.' 

Under its first editor, known, because of his wealth 
in baptismal names, as ' ^yphabet ' liaUey, ' The Illus- 
trated London News ' was somewliat pompously and 
clumsily written. Among its contributors, however, 
were Mark I-emon, Stirling Coyne, and Henry, Horace, 
and Augustus Mayhew, who combined social teaching 
with grotesqueness of phrase, while Ilowanl Staunton 
BOon made it an authority on chess, and the anti(|uanan 
and topographical concerns proper to a pictorial paper 
were zealously looked after by Jolm Timbs, its sub- 
editor. It had, moreover, a competent staft' of artists, 
who made a name for themselves as well as for the 
journal by thtir good work, in John Gilbert, William 
Ilervey. Kemiy Meadows. liirket Foster, ' Alfi*ed Crow- 
quill,' John Leech, and others,' 

The opposition that Ingram met with in one direc- 
tion had memorable results. Prominent among the 
followers of Hetberington and other producers of cheap 
literature, before and after the reduction of the stamp 
duty, was Kdwai'd Lloyd, bom in 1815, who was a 
bookseller, and a publifiber as well, and even an author, 
before he was twenty years old. ■ Lloyd's Stenography, 
or an easy and compcudious System of Shorthand,' a 
&LX])enny |>amphlet^ appeared in 1833, and it was fol- 
lowed by a succession of tales, issued in penny num- 
bers, some of them being imitations of ' Pickwick,* 
' Oliver Twist,' and otiier popular novels.'^ Tales were 

' Motnn ■faoksun, Tht PkUrrial Frets; it* Origin and Progrnt, pp. 
284-20(1. 

' On the fi»t appoonnco of Uay$% Pi<hi>i«k, Dickon* tlirentened to 
obtain nil iujuuctiou restnining ita pubUcalion. He suun admitted, 
]iowevcr, that it wna a gocid advertisement of hta own work. 
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alao ^ven. along mth scraps of information, notices of 
books and plays, and niisccllaneous gossip, in ' Thu Penny 
Sunday Times,* a large four-page sheet, adorned with 
rough illustralious of exciting occiirrencts, which Uoyd 
leaned, and this pubUcutiou, which wuh m much like a 
newspaper m it ventured to be without coming under 
the Stamp Act, was so successful that in 1842 two 
other weeklies, ' Lloyd's Penny Alhts ' iind ' Lluyd'e 
Penny Weekly Miscellany of Romance and General 
Interest,' which did not attempt to be iiewMpapei-s, were 
started from the same ebtahlishment.' More imjmrtant 
was ■ Lloyd's' Illustrated Londun Newspapej',' aUocmn- 
nieneed in 1842, witli the object of competing with 
' The Illustrated London News ' — for wliicli sixpence 
was chargeti — by a much cheajjer publication, providing 
a certain amount of news, but in such a form as, it was 
hoped, would render a penny stamp imneceesary. 

The 6r3t number of ■ Lloyd's Illustrated,' giving eight 
foho pages, n*ith tliree columns in a page, and a few small 
woodcuts, and sold for twopence, appeared on Novem- 
ber 27 ; and tlie publication was continued for seven 
weeks. Then, however, the authorities interfered, and 
Lloyd was informed that he must either suppress his 
paper, or issue it as a stamped newspaper, the special 
item of important informatitm which he was rondanned 
for publtsliing without a stump being a report of the 
escape of a lion from its cage. Tlie result of this arbi- 

' ' Tht " much of Intelloct." m it wu callecl/ uj-i Mr. Thoma* 
FkM {Forty Ytari RttoUfeluntt, p. 86), whu iltd much of this work in 
liis youtli, ' hail tvil then adraaood far eiiou^ to HUggt^t tliu |ici«ibility, 
■biod rolinKl, of ita buing a nmiUMimtive undertnlung tii engage author* 
of high lilenity r«|iutu t« wHt« f'>r i«nny puUicatiuna ; hut, u iu all 
cues, the aziatcnco tif a demand CTviit«* ft auppl)', HUthon vcro toon 
found who were vtrr)- wilhng iir irrite aitjr nuiaber of nurt<U and loiiianco* 
for the Aonorvrium oSbrod hy Mr. hViyA, that vt, ten BhiUitig* per wookly 
inatolmeot of tlw Btoiy.' The London Jowwd, very diffcrvnt frooi Ltigh 
Hunt't London Jovrnal of 1S34, yn» commenced toon after thi> data. 
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trary proceeding was a prompt reshaping of the journal. 
' Lloyd's Weekly Londou Newspaper,' called No. 8, 
but the 6rst of the fresh series, appaired on January l.'i, 
1.S43, as an eight-pagu paper, with hve columns on the 
page, hut without illustratioiia, for whieli twopence- 
halfpeimy was charged. On September 24 the price 
was raised to thrcepent-e, but, at tlie same time, the size 
was increased from eight to twelve pages. 'Lloyd's' 
was now a cheaper paper than before, and much cheaper 
than any stamped newspaper that had preceded it. 

A rival soon entered the field. The first number of 
' The News of the World,' gi^'^ng in eight larger pages 
about as much matter at* ' Lloyd's ' contained, and also 
sold for threepence, was published on October 1, 1843. 
' Journalism for the rich man and jounialism for the 
poor,' it was said, not quite accurately or gramuiatically, 
in tlie opening article of this new paper, ' have up to 
this time been as broadly and distinetly marked as the 
raannerf, the dress, and the haliitations of the rich are 
from the customs, the squalor, and the dens of the poor. 
The paper for the wealthy classes is high-priced ; it 
ia paid for by them, and it helps to lull them in the 
security of their prejudices. The paper for tlie poorer 
classes is, on the other hand, low-priced, and it is paid 
for by them ; it feels bound to pander to tlieir passions. 
Truth, when it offends a prejudice and shows the evil 
of passion, is fi-equently excluded from both. The first 
18 often as remarkable for its talent, for its early intelli- 
gence, as tlie other, we regret to say, is for the absence 
of talent and the staleness of its news,* Pi-oniising 
to emulate all the virtues and to avoid all the vices of 
other papers, ' The News of the World ' hardly kept its 
word. Its Radicalism was more violent than that of 
' Lloyd's,' and it was more freely supplied with offensive 
news ; but it pleased many readers, and in the course 
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of twelve years it attained a circulation of nearly 110,000, 
being some two or three tJiousand ahead of ' Lloyd's.' 

Mon* dignified, in its earlier stage, tlmn either of 
thost! tlireepeiuiy papers was another, ' The Weekly 
Times," which was started on January 24, 1847, and 
tlie temper of wliieli was fairly expressed in an article 
in tlie first iiuiiilier. temperately critieising the queen's 
speech witli which parliament had just been opened, 
and contrasting it mth the recent American presidential 
address. ' Last year,' it was said, ' Queen Victoria in- 
timatt'd briefly tlie freedom of trade in com, and tins 
yeur the ijueon indicates a commencement of free trade 
in land. For ourKclves, we must confess that in tlume 
announcementfi we see a superiority, both in matter and 
in manner, to the message of President Polk, in which 
he ponderously bullies Mexico, haningues on theories of 
government like a professor, quibbles like a lawyer about 
repudiation, and flatters bis constituents as if he were 
on the hustings. Of course the supersUtJon of royalty 
is gone by. Loyal spirits of old deemed the monarch 
tlie reprejseutatjve of the Divinity. Nowadays kings 
and presidents are more justly regarded as tlie repre- 
sentatives of the nation and the people. If tJiis notion 
of them be more tnie, it is also, tlierefore, more august. 
To om- ancestors the notion of Jove, instead of sitting 
on Olympus and deciding the fate of nations with a nod, 
becoming a lecturer on mythological philosophy was 
lot more preposterous than tlie spectacle of a king 
delivering a farrago, on the theory of government, 
of dialectical subtleties and rhetorical declamations.' 
Somewhat Hnialler than ' Lloyd's,' ' The Weekly Times' 
mixed with its epitome of news a larger proportion of 
original writing, claiming in its title to be ' a London 
newspaper of history, politics, literature, science, and 
art ' ; and, with tlie common pseudonym of Littlgohn, a 
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succession of able writers supplied a weekly article of 
less extreme Radicalism than the Publicola article in 
' The Weekly Dispatch.' 

' Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper." then hoW for four- 
pence, and of ruder politics than any of the threepenny 
Sunday juuranls that preceded it, was commenced on 
May .■>, 18.^0, and five years later it had a cii-cnlation 
of nearly 50,000, that of 'The Weekly Times ' being 
at the same date about 75,000, while the circulation of 
' The Weekly Dispatch ' was only 38,000. In 1813, when 
' Lloyd's,' then the only cheap Sunday newspaper and but 
three monlhi* old, issued 32,000 copies a week, at two- 
pence hall'irenny, ' The Weekly Dispatch ' sold upwards of 
61,000 sit sixpence. Of' The Illustrated London News,' 
on the other hand, which in 1855 reached a circulation 
of nearly 110,000, the circulation in 1813, when it was 
only a year old, was 25,000. Among tlie other leading 
weekly papers sold at sixpence, the average sale of • Tlie 
Sunday Times ' — which had been started in the autumn 
of 1822 by Daniel Whittle Harvey as a more Radical 
journal than ' The Dispatch' had by that time come to be, 
but which, in other hands, was, like ' Bell's Life,' more 
of a sporting than a political paper — was 20,000 in 1843; 
that of ' Bell's Weekly Messenger,' a steady -going Toiy 
organ, paying specUU regard to the interests of fai-mers, 
was 1G,000 ; that of ' The Weekly Chronicle," an enter- 
prising journal which had but short life, was less than 
16,U00 ; and ' The Examiner ' Iiad only a weekly sale of 
6,000, though this was nearly four times as great as the 
weekly wde of ' The Spectator.' 

Thi>se figures help to show how great weh the change 
coincident with, and partly consequent upon, the 
cheapening of newspapers by the reduction of the stamp. 
' The Examiner,' whicli had never had a circulation at 
all proportionate to its great influence, was still read by 
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middle-class Kndical^ and others on nccouDt of Fon- 
l)lnnf|iic'8 bi-illiant mid pungent writing, but it had lost 
crudit through it« ton loyal support of the Whig jiolicy 
of Lord Melbourne ancl his successors, who were at 
varinnce among themselves ; and ' The Spectator,' nlwoys 
more pedagogic, and only professing to address itself 
to a select audience, was now much occupied in riding 
unpopular hobbies, of which the advocacy of Gibbon 
Wakefield's colonisation schemes, deplorably illustrated 
in the Canterbury settlement in New Zenlund, wa« per- 
haps the principal. Neither of these papers satisfied 
the great body of Radicals, for whom stronger fare vnia 
ofTered by the six]>enny ' Weekly Dispatch ' and the tliree* 
penny ' Lloyd's,' while readers who cared most for amuse- 
ment were well satisfied with ' The Illustrated,' in which, 
besides pictures and light, essays, special attention ^vas 
paid to many social abuses. ' The Dispatch,' to the 
assistance of which William Johnson Fox had by this 
time brought liis vigorous pen. writing as Publicola, 
was, however, nntil the cheaper papers had outstrip[>cd 
it, the great and acknowleilgecl exponent of social abuses 
and champion of political reforms among Itadicals who, 
insisting u|K>n sweeping changes and agreeing in some 
respocis with the extreme party, declined to call them* 
selves Chartists. 

The Chartist nioveinent, never so strong as it was 
snppoMxl to be, had violent support from many of the 
nnstamped imblications of tJic day, and was taken at ite 
worth in die more intelligent of the regular weekly 
joumala ; but by many others it was almost ignored, 
and such mention as was made of it by the daily papers 
was generally in the way of excessive denunciation 
promjitcd by quite unnewssary alarm. On all the 
grievances that gave unliealtliy life to Cliartism, the 
defects of poor law adminLstration, tlie miseries of 
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factory life, the capitnlist tyranny agiunst which trades 
unionism revoltecl, the despotism of the Estiiblished 
Church, the perversion of the inadequate Refonn Act of 
1832, ajid much else, and above all on the widespread 
and steadily increasing disasters consequent on Uie com 
laws, the Radical weeklies commented boldly and per- 
sistently, and none with more energy or better effect on 
public opinion thaii ' The Weekly Dispatch.' 

One important branch of journalism was almost 
begun in these years. There had been newspapers 
especially interestwl in religious questions long before 
' The World ' was started in 1820 as the organ of the 
congregational dissenters, and the work undertaken by 
' The World ' was less temperately carried on for some 
time by 'The Patriot' ; whUe * The Record,' established 
in 1828, was a formidable exponent of the views of the 
' evansrclicnl ' section of the Church of England. Amono- 
other papers of this class, representing diverse views, 
moreover. ' The Watchman,' started in 1835 as the re- 
presentative of the Wesle}-an body, held a respectable 
place. Soon after the reduction of tlie newspaper stamp 
to a penny, however, and as one of the popular move- 
ments that accompanied it, a new era began in religious 
periodiad literature, which was now and henceforth 
much more polemic in its style and purport. 

The first number of ' The Tablet ' was published on 
May IG, 1840, mider the editorship of Frederick Luwis, 
a tivlented and amiable young barrister who had left 
the Society of Friends to become a devout and broad- 
miuded Roman Catholic, Lucas's ' brief confession of 
political faith,' uttered in that first number, was an 
interesting document, illustrative of more than his own 
fine temper of lieart and mind, and of more than the posi- 
tion then taken up by the most enlightened portion of 
the body to which he had attached himself^ and which he 
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served aaa lay apogtle. ' Lejpelative reforms and ciiact 
meiilti in any higher epherc than that of police,' lie 
dechirod, ' are very jiccessary to i-einove ohstnictions, 
and very powerless to eflcct much positive gcKwl.' ' Hia 
coinpiiratively low estimate of the good that can flow 
frtim tliem,* lie promised, ' will not dispose him to be 
seized with vehement, midiscriminating, aud unfounded 
admiration of the nieuBures of his political friends, nor 
vehement, undiscriminuting, and unfounded hostility 
to those of political opponents.' ' We liclleve,' he 
added, ' tliere is very little difference l)etwei;n Lord 
John Russell and Sir Bobcrt Peel in the desire to main- 
tain the present, or verj" nearly the present, mixture of 
ari-tt*icracy and democracy ; the present mode of exer- 
cising tlie pren>gative of the crown, the present mode 
of administering and amendiujir the laws ; and, in short, 
the present distribution of political, legislative, and 
admin istnitive power. Both of tliem are desii-ous to 
maintain the Anglican establishment in a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over the Catholic Church imd the 
sects which the establishment has brought forth. On 
many joints wo should agree with both ; but we 
should give our supixn-t to the party to whose exertions 
the triumph of the principles of toleration and justice is 
o>ring, rather than to the party on whose acceptance 
they have been forced.' 

Therefore Lucas preferred the |rarty of Lord John 
Ruseell to the parly of Sir Robert Peel. Many mem- 
bers of the hittt^ l^irty, he said, could not be con- 
sidered sane. * Their opinions are a strange medley of 
truth and &lsehood, of 8eni»e and nonsense, of maxims 
borrowed with little judgment from other times and 
other systems than their own, and therefore harmonis- 
ing neitlier with those times nor with tlieir own sys- 
tems. Fanatical ivithout religion, unbending in their 
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l>uri>oses but unscrupulous in their means, and capable 
of waiting their principles for a time in order to secure 
their ultimate more sure triumph ; nithless, meddling, 
raeh, heedless, and impatient ; they have in England made 
hateful the designation of ultra-Tory, and in Ireland 
have consigned to eternal infamy the name of Orange- 
man.' ' On the subject of Ireland,' he went on to say, 
' it is difficult to speak with moderation. We are no 
reijealers ; biit we look upon the ciy for rcpejd to be 
tlie most natuml for the inhabitants of a country which 
has l»een govcniwl with such fatal disreganl of all the 
plainest rules of justice and prudence.' ' AbHenteeism 
and the strengthening of the hands of the Orangemen 
of the noiih by aid of thi;ir brother bigots in Enirland, 
he averred, had brought about a grievous state of 
things, which afforded much excuse for the repeal cry ; 
'but we think that no iuiimrtial person who considers 
tlic change wliicli late years have introduced into the 
character of our Irish legislation, the immense stride 
that lias been made from the more than <^)r:inge bar- 
barities — if that be conceivable — of the last century, to 
the mild and moderate injustice of the present day, can 
hesitate in lielio^'ing that tlie troubled waters will work 
themselves pure, that patience ( Heaven knows the 
Irish havcheim patient hitherto), mfHleration, and firm- 
ness will suffice for the aecoiiiplishment of what remains, 
without giving up the country to the horrors of civil 
wnr — the inevitable result of any serious attempt to 
obtain the repeal of the Union.' 

In tliat spirit, speaking gently when he thought 
gentleness was honest, and speaking fiercely wlien he 
tiiought fierceness was right, and aided by a number 
of English and Irish Catholics of dispositions like his 
own, Lucas instructed his fcl!on--religionists andoficred 
battle to his foes. He had to educate the Catholicism 
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of his diiy, and to fight, not merely for removftl of the 
sniiilt persecutions it was exposed to in England, but 
for redress of the grievous social and political wrong* 
endured by its followers in Ireland. He did both with 
a litrongc blending of meekness and firmness, of grace 
imd fiery zad ; and lie achieved much, and with none 
the less edcct because some of his associates objected ih> 
fitrongly to hi« tactics that, leaving them to carry on 
' The Tablet; he started ' The True Tablet ' on Febrimry 
26, 1842. and contunied the rivahy till the opposition 
collapsed, and ' The Tablet,' revertmg to him, was 
brought out in an enlarged form on January 1, 1848.* 

In curioun contnwt to ' The Tablet,' yet resembling it 
in some respects, was ' The Kotioonlonniist,' commenced 
on April 14, 1841, with K<lward Miall for editor, ae an 
indignant protest both against the hardships to which 
dissenters were exposed as rt^rds the payment of 
church rates and other impositions, and against the 
cowardice of many of the nctims themselves. ' Dis- 
Kenters as a body,' Miall wrote in his first numljer, 
' liuve uniformly acted as though they were ashamed of 
tlieir gnat leadmg principle, and secretly distrustful 
of its efficacy ; and they have wasted their efforts in a 
series of petty akirmislies, which have served only to 
win for them more comfortable quarters, without bring- 
ing them a whit nearer to the attainment of their 
nltimate object. Before dissenters can hope to make 
way, they must make the basis of their operation* 
national rather tluui sectarian, must aim not so much 
to right themselves as to i-ight Christianity.' ' The 
primarj' object of " The Nonconformist," ' he explained, 
* is to show tJiat a national establishment of religion is 
vicious in its constitution, pliilotiupliically, pohtically, 
and religiously ; to bring under public notice tho 

■ Edwtuil LuoM, L\fi of Frrdftick lM<m, vol. l pp. 74-W. 
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innumerable evils of which it is the parent ; to arouse 
men, and more especially those who, avowedly and on 
religious grounds, repudiate it. from the fiital apathy 
with which they r^ard its continuance and cstciision ; 
to ply them with every motive which ought to prevail 
upon them to come forward and combine and act for an 
etiuitable and peaceful severance of church and state. 
This ia the grejit design of the projectors of this paper. 
They have no other object, pecuniary or party, to serve.' 
' As regards general politics,' he added, ' we ask nothiii" 
more from the state than protaimt, extending to the life 
and liberty, the peace and prosperity of the governed ; 
and to secure this to all classes of subjects we advocate 
a fair and full representation to all,' 

lint tiiat dumand involved much. Objecting as 
sti'ongly as did Lucas to Tory domination, Miall had 
no liking for the Whig administration that was breaking 
up when 'The NonconfunniHt' appeared. "Will our 
ministers and representatives,' he exclaimed, ' never see 
till too late that a silent people is not necessarily a con- 
senting people or on indiflFerent people, that often when 
most ([uict they only bide their time ? An increasing 
expenditure and a declining revenue, hunger for 
bread among the masses, Ireland on the verge of 
rebellion, and foreign affairs in derangement, popular 
discontent, commercial embarrassment, intestine party 
divisions, anti-poor-law pledges that wci-o never meant 
to be redeemed, fimous Protestantism that cannot be 
soothed into subordination, a frowning court, a discon- 
tented people ! The question is no longer one of party. 
With more than half our population it is one of life or 
death." 

' The Nonconformist * can hardly be ranked among 
i-eli^ous papers. It gave more apace tlian its contem- 
poraries to matters specially interesting to members of 
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the dissenting body to winch MiaU belonged ; but it 
was always and pre-eminently a political journal, 
making its chief business the diHciission of eccleaiastica! 
questions, of faults in tlie State Churcli macliineiy, and 
<rf hardships endured by those who held aloof from it, 
and dciding freely with all other concerns of tJic hour, 
domestic and foreign, from its editor's Kndical stand- 
l)oint ; and it did good service in its own way. T<i it, 
an<l to Miall's Wi)rk upon it during nearly forty years, 
the nonconformists and tlie public at large owe much, 

A year after ' The Nonconformist,' on July 9, 1842, 
' The Inquirer ' was started an the organ of the Unitarian 
body, and in January 1843 ' The English Churchman ' 
undertook to support the cause of the High Church 
partVr in opposition t« the ' evangelicalism ' of ' The 
Record." ' The Guardian,' a much m<)re enteiijrismg 
and comprehensive newspaper for Church of Enghind 
readers, and with William Ewart Gladstone as one of its 
founders, was not commenced till 184(i. 

Other iKipors whose appeiirancc must lie noted as part 
of tlie great extension of jounuilisni in these years were 
' The Era,' which was commenced in 1838 as a cham- 
pion of publicans' interests, but which soon devoted 
itself more particularly to theatrical matters ; ' The 
Britannia,' a Conserrative paper, which, however, had 
Thackeray for one of its contributors, dating from 1839 ; 
'The Builder,' dating from 1842; 'The Former,' 
dating from 1843; and 'The Economist,' in which, 
also in 1843, James Wilson began to propomid safe 
views on financial questions and their social and political 
bearings. The services rendered by ' The Economist ' 
in it-s earlier years in calling for a repeal of the com 
laws, anrl in advocating free trade ui general, secured for 
it an influence of which good use was made in opposing 
the railway mania that soon followed. 
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The efFecta of railway enterprise upon newspaper 
history are remarkable, tlie accumulation of journals 
devoted to its real or spurious interests during the craze 
that reached its height in ISJt! being but a passing 
phase. ' Herapath's Railway Journal,' at first only a 
monUiIy magazine, was started in 1835, when railways 
were in their infancy, and ' The Uailway Times' fol- 
lowed in 1837. For some while these two sufficed as 
channels of information to investors and otliers con- 
cerned in the progress of the new method of travelling 
whieh was inaugumted in 1S25. But when public 
apathy nnd alarm were succeeded by excessive enthu- 
siasm and reckless speculation, more than two dozen 
railway Journals contrived to reap a short harvest by the 
change. 

In 1845 there were two short-lived daily papers, 
' The Iron Times,' which was jmblished every morning, 
and 'The Kailway Director,' published every afternoon ; 
one paper, ' The Steam Times,' appearing on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays ; seven which were issued 
twice a week, and nineteen others which were issued 
once a week. Of these only ' The Railway Record,' 
commenced in 1844, and tlic two of older date survived 
tlie crash of 1846 ; but till then most of them, and 
nearly all the other papers as well, profited greatly, 
not only by the general demand for news, but yet 
more by the profusion of advertisements incident to 
the mania. The parliamentary rule requiring that 
announcements of all new schemes for which the sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons was to be asked during 
the forthcoming session should be made before Decem- 
ber 1, produced such a nish of advertisements for ' The 
London Gazette,' that during Novemtxir 1845 it was 
found necessary to publish a monstrous (-dition of that 
official sheet every day, and on one memorable day, the 
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ISth of the month, its printed matter extended to 5HZ 
pages.' 

The reckless specidation in railways thus curiously 
illustrated was soon lirought to a check, bnt legitimate 
railway enterprise continued and increased, to the im- 
mense advantage of the commimity, and of joni-nnliam, 
as one of tlio concomitants of its progress. The much 
greater rapidity and certainty wilJi which news could 
be conveyed to tlie \'ariou3 printuig presses in London 
and tlie provinces, and also with which newspapers 
could be t^etit to distant places, cnubled proprietors and 
aU the writers and others employed by them to render 
to the public for more efficient service than had before 
been possible ; and these improvements were as profit* 
able to the producers as to tJiose for whom they catered. 
Newspapers had their full sluire in the general commer- 
cial and industrial advance for which the midtllti tliird 
of the nincteentli century was in every way remarkable, 
and to which tlie partial adoption of frce trade prin- 
ciples, especially sigmtliscfl by the abolition of the com 
duties, and the mechanical developments attendant on 
the establishment of railways, alike conduced. By the 
growth of trade and manufactures, and the vastly in- 
creased prosperity of provincial towns and local centres, 
benefiting nearly all classes of society, though in un- 
«quid proportions, new facilities and new fields for 
journalistic work were obtained. 

The provincial papers, even in such busy centrea as 
Miuichester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, were still only 
published once a week, but tliey were now much larger, 
much better supplied with both local and general informa- 
tion, and much better written, than fonnerly. Nearly 
all the abler and more enterprising country journalists 
became local reporters and correspcjiidenta for the London 

' Andrews, vol, ii. pp. 267-269. 
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papers, and this arrangement, rendered much easier by 
the railway system, worked well for all parties. Of 
meetingR and imjmrtant occurrences in remote districts 
prompt intelligence was forwanled by tmin to London at 
far less expense than in the days when men like Dickens 
had to be sent down to describe them, posting to and 
fro on borselmck or in carriages ; and the country' agents 
who in this way earned money and gained experience 
used their knowledge and position in improving the pro- 
vincial journals with which they were connected. In the 
smaller towns uncultured printers or booksellers often 
continued to do all the editing and writing deemej ueces- 
sary for tlic clumsy and sparsely circulated news-sheets 
issued by them. Even among these, however, a healthy 
spirit of competition began to show itself, and the worthy 
ri\'a]ry among the more important and influential country 
papers rapidly and steadily enhanced the influence and 
importance of all. From the earliest times clever 
journalists, schooled in the provinces, had occasionally 
migrated to London, there to acquire more dignity and 
authority than had been possible to tliem at home, and 
there had been a similar migration of unlucky or eccen- 
tric journalista from London to the country towns ; but 
these movements became much more numerous under 
the change brought about by the reduction of the stamp 
duty in IHSfi, and as part of the revolution that was 
then inaugurated. 

An early incident of tJiat revolution was the formal 
establishment in May 1837 of the Provincial News- 
paper Society', projected a year before, with Jolm 
Matthew Gutch, of * Felix Farley's Bristol Journal,* 
Edward IJaines, of ' The Leeds Mercury,' and John 
BlaekwcII, of ' Tlie Newcastle Courant,' among ita 
founders. ' The objects of this society,' it was an- 
nounced, ' are to promote the general interests of the 
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[irovmcial press, and to mamtain the rcspectiibility of a 
body which may, witlioul vanity, be said to occupy a 
very iiiiportjuit place in tlic rDinmiinity. It (Hsclaims 
all pi)liti<;al or exclusive views, the heat prooi' of wliieli is 
to be found in tlie names t>f its members and the widely 
differing age, standing, and political character of their 
several publications. It disclaimp, also, all desire of 
dictating to the proprietors of the provincial journals in 
any matter relating to the management of their respec- 
tive concemB, but is founded on the belief tliat the inter- 
chanj,'eof uiformation or opinions on subjects of general 
interest may be useful to the pniprictors at large.' ' The 
society did varied and always useful work in protecting 
and promoting tlie interests and advancing the wel&re 
of ciiiinlrj' Jounialism, and in agitating fur the removal 
of all remaining tiscul restniint* on the liberty of the 
press, and for furtlier reform in the libel laws and other 
liindrances to newspaper i)rogTes8 ; and it has been of 
immense service to tlie journalism of London as well 
as of the provinces. When it started tliere were only 
about two hundred country newspapers, with an flf^fre- 
gate circulation of Iwrely more than ■100,000 a week. 
Twenty years later both tlic numWr and the circnla- 
tion were at least thrice as great, tliough even then 
liardly any attempt had been made to publish a daily 
paper out of I>ondon. 

The railways and other improved means of commu- 
nication were at first especially beneficial to the London 
daily papers, as they were thus enabled to obtain in- 
formation much more cheaply and expeditiously, and 

' Wborluw, The Provincial ytiojiaper Society, lS3fi-188lt ; a JubUet 
Ritrn*ji*ei, p. 29. Much int«n«titi{( infomuticiii ikbout tho proj^rau of 
toaiiVrj (imrimliain, whioli i« vt necMaity bdrely toudiod upon iii tliia 
work, a giT«n in Air. ^^'1lOTl«w'• momoir. Soq aUo Then and Hmv, or 
Fijti/ Ytan of Hewapaper Work, li}' Mr. Williain Hunt, And Mr. Thoufti 
Frcnt'* AmiinucnMM •>/« OiiiUry Jmmaluf. 
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■with much more variety and accuracy, than in former 
times. The old and very coatly system of special 
expresses was gradually superseded as easier lines of 
conveyance were opened up, and, in anticipation of 
eimilar advanOiges in obtaining news from abroad, and 
of the yet greater advantages to residt fi-om the intro- 
duction of the electric telegraph, the enteqirise hitherto 
mainly limited to England and the coimtries nearest to 
it was employed further afield. 

Memorable illustratioa of this occiured in 1845. 
Soon after the establishment of peace between France 
and England in ISl."), the leadmg London papers began 
to have regular correspondents in the foreign centres of 
information, and especially in Paris, from whom they 
received by each day's post, such particular news as 
could be obtained and was likely to interest their readers 
in addition to any extract* made from the continental 
journals ; and as the arrangements of the General Post 
Office, before Ilowland Hill's day, were far from trust- 
worthy, an independent service of couriers on both sides 
of the cbannel, and of swift cuttei-s to cross it, was 
organised by John Walter of ' The Times,' by means of 
which important news often reached Printing House 
Square some hours before it was known even in 
Downing Street. Walter's entcri)risc, so increasing the 
popularity of ' The Times ' tliat the heavy expense was 
more than met by the augmented circulation, was before 
long emulated by the other newspaper proprietors, and 
first by Edward B.ildwin of ' The Morning Herald,' who 
established a rival service of expresses which was con- 
tinued for a long while after ' The Times,' to avoid 
farther competition and lessen the outlay, had admitted 
' The Morning Chronicle ' and ' The Morning Post ' to 
participation in the elaborate machinery of news-convey- 
ance it had constructed. Thus matters continued and 
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progrefised after 1827, when Lieutenant Waghorn's 
opening of the overland route to India rendered possible 
and necessary an c-steiitiion of the machinery in order 
to procure prompt iutellif,'cnce from the fiir east. 
During many years the courier of ' The Times,' and of 
the other papers that to tliis extent it recognised as 
allies, awaited the arrival of each mail-boat from Suez 
at Marseilles, and as soon as hu had received his parcel 
of letters and papers, hurried ocroBs France to send it 
on without delay from Paris to London. ' The Timee,' 
however, made itself obnoxious to Louis Philippe's 
government by some of its strictures on French policy 
in 1 845, and U»e result was a series of petty persecutions 
ajid meddlings eminently chamcteriatic of Guizot's 
notion of statesmanship. ' The Times * courier waa 
detained in I'aris on accoimt of the alleged inforuiality 
of his passport and other pretexts, and thus his des- 
patches were prevented from reaching London until 
after the more regular mail bags had been delivered. 
Walter accordingly made fresji an'angeinents. 

>\Ticn the Indian packet vessel called at Suez on 
October 19, it ^vas met by a messenger who claimed 
the consij^nuient to ' The Times ' office, rode with it on 
a snift dromedary to Alexandria, where Wagbom, not 
loth to join in this exte-imion of his smart policy, was 
waiting in an Austrian steamer to convey the parcel 
to a port near Trieste. Thence it wa« carried with nil 
speed and by the shortest n>ute to Ostend, and from 
Ofltend by special steamer to Dover, and by special 
train to London. It reached ' The Times ' office early 
enough for the principal portion of its contents to be 
printed in ' The Times ' of October 31, and sent off to 
Paris, where the news was read, to tlio amazement and 
chagrin of Guizot and his colleagues, before the rest of tlie 
Indian mail had passed through the city. In the hope 
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of defeating ' The Times,' the French government placed 
special trains and steamers at the disposal of ' The 
Morning Ilevald ' for conveyance of its November 
parcel from India, and it was so far successful that on 
this occasion the ' Herald ' was two days aheatl of ' The 
Times ' in the publication of the nest batch of eastern 
news, Walter was not to be baffled, however, and the 
AuBlrian government cnine to his help in what was now 
a most exciting international contest. He was also 
favoured by a sitccoasion of violent storms in the 
Mediterranean which hindered the Marseilles boat while 
the Trieste boat was quietly steaming up the Adriatic, 
and 'The Times' forestalled 'The Morning Herald' by 
nearly a fortnight with its December budget. The 
struggle was raaintaiucd for some time longer, and not 
abandoned until, the Marseilles route being found to be 
cheaper and, as a rule, safer and quicker than the 
Trieste route, and the French governnieiit having seen 
the folly of meddling with the arrangements of a man 
like Walter, all obstacles were removed and the old plan 
■was reverted to with such improvements as this brisk 
struggle had suggested,' 

That episode gives striking evidence of the vigour 
with which newspaper enterprise was now carried 
<m. It had fresh development by lielp of other 
meehnnical and scientific contrivances, among them 
being the introduction of the electric telegraph, of which 
early, if not the ejirbest, newspaper use was made hy 
' The Morning Chronicle ' in May 1815, when it received 
a message from Portsmouth along the wh-es then 
recently laid by the London and South-Westem Kail- 
way Company.* In November 1847 the queen's speech 
at the opening of parhaaient wos for the first time 

1 Knight Hunt. vol. ii. pp. S03-S08 ; Andrew*, vol U. pp. 2(il-263. 
• WaJlBin Hmit, Thm and Note, p. 110. 
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telegraphed to variouB parte of the country ; and ad- 
vantage was promptly taken of the first cable laid 
between France and England, in August 1850. For a 
long time, however, this wonderful agency for obtaining 
and circulating news was too costly and too partial in 
its range to be generally employed. 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 

THE KI8E OF * THE DAILY NEWS.' 
1844— 18B4. 

Chakles Dickens, who had done much work for ' The 
Morning Chronicle ' as a descriptive reporter during the 
hiter years of John Black's editorship, had begun to find 
sufficient and more agreeable occupation as a eucceaaful 
novelist before Black was superseded by Andrew Doyle. 
In March 1844, howevei", he contributed to ' The 
Chronicle ' a few sketchy articles which caused some 
stir, and for which the new etlitor rather grudgingly 
paid tlie ten guineas apiece that he asked, and, as he 
was then planning a visit to Italy, he offered to send 
thence, ae he said, ' a letter a week under any signature 
I chose, with such scraps of descriptions and impressions 
as suggested themselves to my mind.' To Dickens's 
great annoyance, this offer was declined on the score of 
expense, and the result was a conference between lum, 
his friend and lit<:rary adviser, John Forstcr, and his 
publishers, Bradbury and Evans, at which the idea of 
starting a new journal in opposition to ' The Chronicle ' 
was first broached. The project, in abeyance while he 
was abroad and for some time afterwards, was revived 
in the autumn of 1845, and, contrary to the advice of 
Forster, who knew better than Dickens hia friend's un- 
fitness for the plodding duties of a newspaper editor, 
it took shape m ' The Daily News.' ' 

' Fonter, UJt ofCharla Di-Atnt, vol. ii. pp. 61, 82, 169, 191. 
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The fii-st number appeared on Wednesday, Jiinuary 
21, ]84fi, that date being fixed upon m order that the 
Btiirt might inmiediatoly precede the opening of the 
parliamentary session in which it was expected that Sir 
Robert Peel would announce the proposed abolition of 
tbe corn lawn. ' The priticiplea advocated I)y " The 
Daily News." ' Dickens wrote in the introductory article, 
'will be principles of progroes and improvement, of 
education, civQ and religious liberty, and o^ual l^a- 
lation — principles such as its conductors believe the 
advancing spirit of the time requires, the condition of 
the country demands, and justice, reason, and experience 
legitimately sanction. Very much is to be done, and 
must be done, towards the bodily comfort, mental ele- 
vation, and general contentment of the ICnglish people. 
But tiieir social improvement is so inseparable fi'om the 
well-doing of arts and commerce, the growth of public 
works, the free investment of capital in all those nu- 
merous helps to civilisation and iin])rovemont to which 
the ingenuity of the age gives birth, that we hold it to 
be impowible rationally to consider the tnie interests 
of the people as a class question, or to Beparatc them 
from the interests of the merchant and manufacturer. 
Therefore it will be no part of onr function to widen 
any breach that may nnhappily subsist or may arise 
between employer and employed ; but it will rather be 
our effort to show their tnie relations, tbeir mutual 
dcijendence, and their mutual power of adding to the 
sum of general happiness and pro8|>erity. That this 
great end can never be advanced without the canying 
of a calm and moderate tone into the discussion of nil 
questions bearing upon it is sufficiently apparent. In 
such a tone we shall hope to treat them.' 

Those sentences — pledging 'The Daily News* to 
more advanced Liberalism than had hitlierto appeared 
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in any daily paper, except now and then in ' The 
Morning Chronicle ' and in the shortlived but valiant 
' Constitutional,' which Dickens eeems, consciously or 
unconsciously, to Iiave taken as Ins model in some 
respects, and honestly claiming to hold neutral ground 
between wealthy an"ogance and plebeian discontent, 
both of which had spokesmen enough io the press — 
were dignified and explicit, as also were the others that 
called special attention to ' one feature in the course we 
have marked out for ourselves.' ' We seek as far as in 
us lies,' said Dickens, ' to elevate the character of the 
public press in England, We believe it would attain 
a much higher position, and that those who wield its 
powers would be infinitely more respected as a class, 
and an important one, if it were purged of a disposition 
to sordid attacks upon itself, which only prevails in 
England and America. We discern nothing in the 
editorial plural that justifies a gentleman or ho'ly of 
gentlemen in discarding a gentleman's forbearance and 
responsibility, and venting ungenerous spleen against a 
rival by a perversion of a great power — a power, how- 
ever, which is only great so long as it is good and 
honest. The stamp on newspapers is not like the stamp 
on universal medicine bottles, which licenses anything, 
however false and monstrous ; and we are sure this 
misuse of it, in any notorious case, not only offends and 
repels right-minded men in that particular instance, 
hut naturally, though unjustly, involves the whole presa 
as a pursuit or profession in the feeling so awakened, 
and places the characters of all who are associated with 
it at a great disadvantage. Entering on this adventure 
of a new daily journal in a spirit of honourable com- 
petition and hope of public usefulness, we seek ui our 
new station at once to preserve our own self-respect and 
to be respected, for ourselves and for it, by our readera.' 
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Airiong tlie cbiof proprietors of ' The Daily News' 
at its coinmencenieDl wcii; Bradbury nnd Kvans, Sir 
William Jackson, Sir Joshua Wiilmsley, and Sir JoBCpli 
Paxton, tlie capital raised or promised 'iieing 100,000/. 
Dickens's salary as editor wati fixed nt 2,000/., and tliere 
was corresponding liberality ii] the scale of payments to 
be made to the large st«ff of leader writers, literary and 
musical critics, reporters, and others that were engaged, 
several of them bcinjf induced by fncndship for Dickon* 
or by r)(l'er8 of hijfher salaries to trutisfer their sei-\'ia?s 
from • The Moniiug ChruiuL-Ic' Forster, who was jiow 
writing much for ' The Examiner ' under Fonbhiiique, 
was one of the principal loader writers, and Eyre Evuns 
Crowe, long conne<:ted with ' The Chronicle,' was 
another. William Henry Wills and Frwlerick Knight 
Hunt were sub-editors. William Weir had charge of 
the department for collecting information and offering 
comments on the railway enterprises that were then 
unhealthily active. Tlicre was a foreign assistant 
editor who looked af^r the correspondence from Paris 
imd other places abroad. Dickens's fatber was respon- 
sible for the ])arliamKntar)' reporting, Laman Blanchiird, 
Blanchard Jerrold, Joseph Archer Crowe, and more 
than a dozen others being subordinate to him. All 
the arrangements for carrying on tlie paper were 
made with a lavish outlay of money, almost the only 
economy attempted being in a halving of the cost of 
foreign expenses by entering into partnership for this 
puqjose with Edward Baldwin, who had purchased 
■ The Xlorning Herald ' some two years before, his 
son, Charles Baldwin. Ijcing already proprietor of ' The 
Standard.' The new owner of * The Herald ' had done 
much to improve it, e«p«'ially as regards the collection 
of foreign news and a<lvocacy of Lord^ PaUnerston's 
views on continental affairs, and in the hope of crusliuig 
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him, the managers of ' The Times ' had excluded him 
from participation in tlie service of special met^sengers 
whii;h the proprietors of ' Tlie Chronicle' and 'The 
Post* were allowed to share with them in order to 
forestall tlic General Post Office in Uie hringing of 
letters from abroad. The expenses of such a service 
were not leas than 10,000^. a year, and Edward Baldwin 
was as glad as were the proprietors of ' The Daily 
News,' that thin heavy outlay should be di\-ided between 
them. 

The first numlicr of ' The Daily News ' was for those 
days a remarkable exploit in journalism. Dickens's 
opening article was followed hy three othei-s, all dealing 
with the supremely im|W)rtjint question of com law 
reform in various aspects ; and more than a page was 
occupied ■with a full report of a meeting on tJie subject 
held on the previous evening at Ipswich and of a great 
speech there delivered by Ilicliarrl Cobden. Nearly the 
whole of another page was devoted to a long review of 
niilway affairs and to reports of proceedings connected 
therewith in various parts of the couiitr)-. Two columns 
were filled with a gossiping and critical article on the 
music of the day, written by Dickens's father-in-law, 
George Hogar1.h, who Imd charge of this portion of tlie 
paper. A spirited poem, ' The Wants of the People,' 
appeared as the first of a series of twelve ' Voices from 
the Crowd' which Charles Mackay had been commis- 
sioned to write. And, for the satisfaction of Dickens's 
many admirers, the number contained tlie fii-st of a 
series of ' Travelling Letters, written on the Koad,' 
describing some of his experiences when abroad in 
1844, which were afterwards rejiruited as ' Pictures 
from Italy.' 

The next few numbers were hardly less attractive. 
The same writers and others crowded with varied and 
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interesting oiatter nil the columns not required for 
news of the day. The wnr ngauist protection was waged 
with mi|>arallc!ed Wgour, the r>eventh number being 
accompanied by n four-page supplement giving ' Bome 
account of the com laws and their o|>crations, designed 
to elucidate the opproju'liin^r di-biiU-s,' and the tenth 
containing a long letter ii'oiu (.'olxUai ' to the tenant 
farmerH of England.' Among otlier letters of rare 
interest was one in which Walter Savage Lander de- 
nounced the system of slavery in tJu; United States, 
and, Ijesides continuing his ' Tnivelling Letters,' Dickens 
commenced another series, ' Letters on Social Quefltions * ; 
the first, on ' Crime and Educjition,' being published on 
the thirteenth day. 

liut IHckens only edited seventeen numbers of ' Tlie 
Daily Xewa.' On Febniary 9 he wrote to Forster, 
saying that, ' tired to death and quite worn out,' ' he 
hiul thrown up the work ; and, apparently without com- 
punction, he left the paper to liire as best it could 
without him. except that he consenteil to the publica- 
tion at intervals during the next three months both of 
hie letters on Italian travel and of a few otiiers on 
English social questions. Thereupon Eorstcr, not verj- 
chccriuUy, but in order to relieve his friend from the 
irksome and unsuitable responsibility he had taken on 
himself, became actmg editor, and he retained the office 
till nearly the end of tJic year. ' God knows thei-e has 
been small comfort for cither of us in " 'llie Daily 
News" nine months,' Dickens wrote to him on Octo- 
ber 28. ' Make a vow (as I have done) never to go 
down that court with the newsshop at tJic comer any 
more, and let us swear by Jack Straw as in the ancient 
times. I am Ijcginning to get over my sorrow for your 
nights up aloft in Wliitefnars. and to feel nothing but 
' Font«r, Lift a/ Otork* iKcAmf, toL U. p. 03: 
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happineBs in the contemplation of yoiir enfranchise* 
ment.' ' 

Dickens was through life as erratic and arbitrary as 
any man of grenter genius could lie, not more generous 
and self-sacrificing when the humour took him tlum he 
was reckless of his obligations to others and of his own 
host interests ivhen liis whim was perverse. Those 
wlio thoughtlessly acted on his suggestion that an ex- 
pensive newspaper shotdd be started for him to edit, 
and who entnisted him with duties that he was quite 
unfit to perfonu, however, must share tlie blame for 
the fiasco that nearly causwl ' The l>aily News ' to be 
wrecked before it was three weeks old. It is clear, 
moreover, though notliuig to this effect has Ijeen re- 
corded, that fK>m the first there were serious differences 
between Dickens and his editorial staff nnd at least 
80me of the proprietors. jVH probably were at one 
regarding the free-trade policy that had especially to be 
insisted upon when tlie paper was started, and tlicre 
could be no doubt in the minds of any as to the pro- 
priety of following Cobden's lead in this matter. But 
many fi-ee-traders were at variance with Cobrlen on 
other problems that had to be dealt with from time to 
time in the columns of a newspaper, and Kngland's 
foreign and colonial complications, and conflicting 
proposals for coping with them, caused wide divergence 
in the ranks even of the more advanced Liberals. 
There would have been ample room for quarrelling had 
' The Daily News ' been at its commencement a pros- 
perous unrlertaking. As it was then far from prosperous, 
constant friction was inevitable, and, Dickens not being 
a man who would consent to any economies he dis- 
approved of, we may assume that this, as well as the 
restless disposition that made steady attendance to the 
' Fowtw, Lif* oj CharUt DUktiu, voL ii. |>p. 27D, 276. 
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routine of a newspaper office uncongenial to him, 
led to liis Rudden abandonment of the task lie had 
undertaken. 

' The Daily News * was saved from ruin l)y the 
appointment of Charleti Wentworth Dilkeaaits manager 
-wlien it bod been in existence three months. Dilke 
had bad experience in retrieving the fortunes of iin 
unlucky poper. In I83u he became part proprietor 
and editor of ' The Athenoeum,* started two years 
before by James Silk Buckingham, nnd ho lost no time 
in a<lopting on that paper a bold policy which, after 
patient etfort, made it not only an iiifluential literary 
oi^i, but also a valuable property. In 1831 he 
lowered its price from eightpence to fourpcnce. ' Mercy 
on UH ! ' wrote John Hamilton Uejmolds, who then had 
ft sninll interest in it, ' after the cost of writtirs, printers, 
doty, and p»i)er, what in the name of the practical part 
of n farthing remains to report upon as profit ? ' The 
re«iuction in price, however, had snch satisfactory re- 
sults that in IS^'id Dtlke abided eight pages to the 
sixteen to which ' The Atbemeum ' had previously been 
limited. 'So you enlarge '* The .Athenopimi,"' Allan 
Cunningham then WTote. ' You already give too much 
for the money.' This change aUo proved satisfactory. 
In 1840, by which time Dilke had come to be sole 
owner, the [Miper was reported to be * a success, but not 
yet a financial success if past losses were added to the 
wrong (tide of the account ; it was paying well, but had 
not repaid tlie money which hod been sunk on it at 
first.' The balimce was soon adjusted, and in April 
18-16 Dilke, assigning the editorship of ' The Atheuajum ' 
to other bands, undertook to carrj' out a like ]K>licy 
with ' The Daily News,' to which he engaged himself for 
a term of three years.' 



■ Dilkv, jpajg«r> i{^« CriUe, rul. i. pp. SS, 33, 47, CI. 
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Uis first year's experiences were trjTng. All the 
dTorts nwde to prodace a paper as well supplied as 
'The Times' with news and readable matter of all 
sorlK having fiuled lo secure for ii a circiilation of 4,000, 
wbilc that of ' The Times ' was then at least 25,000, 
Dilke adopted tlic same tactics — in this instance fiir 
more venturesome — which lie had pursue<:1 with ' The 
Athenaeum.' On -June I the price of ' The Daily News * 
was lowered from firepence to twopencc-lialfpenny, 
which, as a penny i^tamp had to be nsed in eitlier case, 
•wan equal to a reduction of nearly two-tlurtls. Four 
pajjcs instead of eight were generally given, except 
when the presnure of news or a«ivertisementB justified 
a doubling of the size ; hut though the circulation was 
quickly raised to 22,000, this by no means (rovered the 
cx|)en8es, and fi^h troubles arose. 

No attempt had hitherto been made to issue a 
morning paper at so low a price, and the jealousy witli 
which ' The Daily News ' had from the first been 
r^arded by its contemporaries now developed into 
violent opposition, and a league among the rivals for 
its overthnnv. 'The Times' took the lead with fire- 
qoent and outrageous abuse, for which a pretext was 
found in the Radicalism of the newcomer ; and under- 
hand tricks appejir to have been freely resorted to. The 
wor!*t injur}' done to * The Daily News,' of which it 
openly and angrily complained, appeared in a patching 
up of the old feud between * The Times* ' and ' The 
Herald ' as regards the procuring of foreign news. 
' The Hendd,' till now excluded from the ii-ystem of 
c<jntinwital expresses which Walter had orgnniaed, and 
in whirh he Imd allowed "The Chronicle' and 'The 
Post' to piirticipiLte, was invited to share in that ar- 
rangement, and thus to obtain its news from abroad at 
a cost of much less than half of the 10,000/. a year 
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■which it had agreed to divide wiih ' The Daily News.' 
The whole outlay of 10,000/. a year under tliis head was 
accordingly — and as the victim declared, by diehouour- 
able breach of the contract Itctwocn them — throwu on 
* The Daily News,' ' and in order to meet tlie additional 
expense of 5,000/. a year, the price of the pa[>er was 
raii^ed to threepence on Clciober 29. 

Thewariare between the yoimg journal and lis older 
rivals was carried on more hotly than ever, pcrsonul 
animosities being expressed in political controversy, 
and ' The Daily News ' was only enabled T<» keep alive 
by tlie persevering shrewdness of its zculuiis inuiiager 
iind the intervention of fresh capitalists who, (>eing idl 
members of wlmt was sneered at as the Maiicheeter 
Bchool, wished it to be even more Radical, and tJierelbre 
more miiKjpiiIar with many, than It liad been at starting. 
It was at length fleemed e.xpedient to revert to the 
original size and price, and on Februarj" 1, 1849, ' The 
Daily News' appenred once more as a fivcpcnny paper 
of eight pages, the plea for tJio clinnge beiiig that less 
than eight pages were insufficient for adequately resist- 
ing, from duv to day, the combined Toryism of ' The 
Times,' • ThJ Chronicle,' ' The Hcnild," and ' The I»o«t ' ; 
but there was ]in)bably not much financial advantage 
from the change. Besides the original capital of 
100,000/., another 100,000/., it is said, was sunk in the 
paper during the first ten yeai-s of its struggling life. 
Dilke, who had liad many disputes with his employers 
during the term of his three yeai-s' engagement, retired 
from the management m April 1K49.* 

• Daily Xews, Ootobw 2a. Ifti6. 

' Aa Kniitlit Hunt wm nib-editor of Utr Dtuly iV«im «t the timo, w» 
tiuij luuuui.' thai hu nocuiuit u4 * tlio Bteff knd iMWipApw oxpontM ul ft 
tUUf [Mp«r in 1850 ' {Foarlh BttaU, vol. ii. pp. 1M~2M), ww a itaUimont 
<if the ou«t of producing Uiat juunul. It includml t\w w«<ikly tnlorio* 
«f a chief editor IS/. 18«., a Bub.«(litor Mil. 1&., n aecond ^ub~editl^^ 
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Forster had been 8uccee<led in the editorship in the 
autumn of 1846 by Eyre E\-an9 Crowe, whose general 
filnen for the post oondone^l or excused in the eyeit of 
the proprictoni his I'abnerstonian leanings on foreign 
policy, with which most of them were not in accord. 
On all domc«til|l^cslioD8, however, Crowe n-as at one 
with the Manchester IJadicaU, and about most of the 
fordgn (|ueHtiuiici tlmt came to the front in these years 
Ihe diirercnccs between them were not gre:it. The 
conduct of the ministers of Louiii PhitipiM.* towards the 
clo«e of hin inglorious reign dci)rived tliem of all 
English sympatliy, and, whatever the ^^^ligB might 
think, (tadicalfl of every sliade could not but agree vvxOi 
l*almerston and the Tories in condemning such diplo- 
matic muddling an showed itself in the S[>ani9h mar- 
riages cimplicationH and in French interl'erence with 
the Italian aspirations after liberty. After the ill- 
raaoaged revolution of 1848, moreover, and while the 
injudicious republicans^ in France were pi"ci>aring for 
the (tecond empire, Crowe could have little reason for 
expressing in ' The Daily News ' opinions that were 
not endorsed by Colwlen and his friends. He was fi-ee 
to give a generous support to the Hungjiriim as well as 
to the Italian movunieiits towards self-goveninient, and 
to condemn the absolutism of Austria and Kussia no 
less tlian t)ie more contemptible tymnny of the Bour- 

lOf. 10«., a farcinn nub-oditor 81. Si., and an eatiiuato of 4f. 4». a day for 
iMdor-writvis ; alto a Paria corrasponcknt at 1<K. l(b. a week, atid ageata 
in Bouln^o, Mndrid, ftomn, Napica or Tarin, Vienna, Berlin, und Lisbon, 
Tarjiug frum V. 1>. Ui M. Gn., and rMeivlng 841. Si. in all. 'Hie sokriea 
of aixtoon parliaiDcntory rcporU-ri ampuntod tr> 8<Jl. 7". a wcuk, and the 
cost <it law rHp'irta !/.• about half aa much, while 9^ Os. wns spent on a 
money article and city ncw«. The chiuf printer's salary was 5i. or IK., 
and ho had about ^ixty cnmprinitor* and oth«is under hiia. Tiiero were 
about t»«nty luacliinista and boya. Thu publisher'a aalary uits 5^ &t. a 
week, and tho bftal coat of production aveia^cd 620^ ; the editorial es- 
jMnao* being 2801., the coat of foraign and local correspond enco lOW., and 
Dm outlay in printing, madiininK, publiahing, &o., 2001. 
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bona, provided his protests ngaiiist theac foreign scandals 
did not involve suggestions of Kuglisli iiiten-cntion. 
When in 1852 the differences between him and tlie 
proprietors grew wider he resigned tlie editorship, which 
was next held creditably by Knight Hunt during the 
two years before his death. 

Though ' The Daily News ' had troubled Hfo during 
ita early years, it profited by the defection i>f ' The 
Morning Chronicle' from Libernlisni. After Black's 
dismissal, in 1843, and yet more after the CHtablisliinent 
of The Daily News,' when Dickens drew u\vay fivin it 
8e%'enil of its best ^vriters, ' The Chronicle ' fared ill. 
Having supported Lord Palmerston, in opposition to 
his colleagues, while he was foreign secretary in the 
Melbourne administration, it continued to support his 
views in oppwition to the policy of LonI Aberdeen, 
who was foreign serretary under Sir liobert. I*eel from 
1841 to 1846, and it whs still Palmerston's champion 
in the press when he resumed the foreign secretaryship 
in I-urd John Kusaell's ministry, This consistency 
was not dificrwiitable to the proprietor. Sir John F-ast- 
hope, but it gave oftcncc to others, both in high and in 
low quarters. In high quarters Lord John and tho^e 
of his colleagues who were not Palmerstonian preferred, 
as was only prudent, the friendship of ' The Times,' 
now pi-oflei-ed to them, to that of ' The Chronicle.' 
' They have concluded an alliance with the leviathan of 
the press,' GreWIle wrote in July 18l(;, 'which gives 
thcin a temperate, judicious, but very useful support. 
" The Morning Chronicle " is furious at «!eing tlic posi- 
tion of " The Times," vui-ii-vis of tlie government, and 
the editor went to John Russell to rcmojistrate, but he 
got no i<atisfaction. lie merely replied that he did not 
wish to have any ifovtrninimt paper, but could not 
repudiate the supiwrt of •' The Times." lie remembers 
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, that *' The Morning Chronicle " wag the paper ot' 
Patmerston, devotcl exchinirely to him, and uot that 
of the government.' ' 

The tactics of Easthope and his new editor were 
not made more firien<iiy to Lord John Russell by the 
premier's oontcmpt. They held to their plan of zeal- 
ously supporting Lonl I*almerston and condemniiijr all 
who opposed him, and they certainly lm<l warrant for 
this in the line taken at that time by rival politicians as 
r^^ards the Spanish marriages. ' I sat next tu Palmer* 
Hton at the sheriffs' dinner,' wrote Grcville in February 
IJ*47, ' and told him a great deal about Paris, and espe- 
cially tlie mischief" The Morning Chronicle " had done 
there. He said, " I dare say they attribute the article* 
to me." I tolfl him, since he asked me, that they did, 
and tliat it was dilficnilt to convince them that tlicy did 
not emanate from him. Me affected to know nothing 
about lliem, but I told liim it really would lie well to 
find niesins to put a stop to them. Mamwhile, the 
attacks on Aberdeen Iiavc drawn duivn on I'aUnerston 
two vigorous articles in " The Times," which may 
teach him that he lias everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by such a contest, the veiy inferior aiticlea in 
"The Chronicle" not being read by a fifth part of 
those who read the far better ones in " The Times." ' ' 

A year after that ' The Morning Chronicle ' was 
efrcclually purged of Palmers toniiin ism by a cliaiige of 
proprietorship. On July 2G, 1S47, Sir John Eauthope, 
who had bwm can-ying on tlie psiper at a 1()SB for some 
time, incurred further loss by re<lucing the price from 
fivepence to fourpence, and as soon as opportunity 
offered for relieving himself of his burden he took 
advantage of it, Kiveiting to its former price, and 

< firrvilte Mfmvin (Hoconil Purt), txiL iL p. 406. 
» /&«/., vul. iji. I). 63. 
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altering its politics, ' The Chronicle ' miide » fresh start 
-on February 21, 1848. 

Its new proprietors were the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Earl of Lincoln, Sidney Herbert, and other influen- 
tial Pcelitcs who were willing lo spend money during 
Bcven years in pushiug the interests of their party ; nnd 
its new editor was John Douglas Cook, who had for 
some time been one of the reporters of * The TiJiies,' 
and who gathered round him n brilliant staff of con- 
tributors, including George Sydney Smythe, aftcTwarda 
Lord Strangloni, Gilbert Vcnables, Alirnhnin Hnyward, 
William Vernon Harcourt, untl Thackeray.' Its busi- 
nesB manager was William Oelane, the father of the 
clever young editor of ' The Times," the long- standing 
feud between the two papers being to some extent 
weakened by their approximation to the same ^iews 
in politics, as well as by their agreement in effbits to 
stamp out ' The Daily News.' One novelty in the plan 
of 'The Chronicle' during these years of brief revival 
wii« the issue of several editions during the day, furnish- 
ing items of late information so soon as they arrived, 
and thus i)(lering a clumsy substitute for the evening 
pu[>ers, whose ranks had Ix-en augmented since Sep- 
tember I, 1K4*>. by the appearance of ' The Kxpress,' an 
afternoon supplement to ' The Daily News.' 

Differing widely from 'The Daily Xews' in politics, 
' The Chronicle ' vied with it ui the department of 
journalism which Dickens, even in his short term of 
newspaper editorship, had tlone much to encourage. 
The public interest in abuses of the Jaw luid the need 
■of amending faults that bad been alloweil to grow 

' Corntpondau^ of Ahrah-im llaytmrd, •ditod by 11. E. CnrlJiile, vol. 
i. p. 136; Uackay. Fortij Yran' Hr^fJUxtion*, vul. ii. p. IDO; A V'Mrction 
4lfLaUtn Iff W. M. 7%acb!my, p. 29. ' An if 1 had not oDouKh to do,' 
'^udMny wniu in October 104^, ' I luiva begun to blttM Hw»y in Tht 
^hraniele ogain. It'n on awful briliC'— that five ipiinciu on iiTticle.* 
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up Id oar social iDstitutiong rendered it nccessar}' for 
these subjects to be written about in tlie ncn-sjtujiers, 
and aiiggested varioui* inquiries and reports by wbich 
they could please if not instruct their readers. The 
sort of work tliat Fonblanquc bad long been doing 
in ' The Examiner ' was now done more grotesquely 
in * Punch * and more picturesfjuely in wetjklies like 
* The Illu»tniti>d London Xews,' and when Dickens 
showed how uftcctive conlil be a column or two- 
on the value of ragged schools, on the abomina- 
tions of hanging, and so forth, others followed suit. 
The appalling outbi-eak of cholera in 1H48 led to- 
investigations in which all the daily papers took part, 
but no others so lai^ely as ' The Morning Chronicle * ;, 
and an unparalleled exploit in journalism of this sort 
was begun in the same pajjer on October 18. when it 
published the 6rst of a lojig series of articles on ' Labour 
and the Poor,' designed ' to give a full and detailed 
description of the moral, intellectual, material, and 
physical condition of the industrial poor throughout 
England,' and, as it announced, carefully prepared by 
' a chosen body of pnictiral writers and thinkers, ad- 
mirably qualified by prior knowledge and habits of 
observation for thfir task.' ' 

The first of these articles furnished in more than 
three columns the opening portion of an account of 
industrial life and pauperism in Muucheater, and it was 
followed by many others dealing in the same way with 
the vainous manufacturing towns, most of these being 
written by Angus Jiethune Reach, with help from 
Charles Mackay and others.- The intention was to 
publish one; such lengthy and weighty article every 
day, two each week tniating of the manufacturing 

' Jtfuniiiur C}iT(yniclf. Ootobw 18. 1M8. 

- Mncknf, Fiiiy Yrart J{tcoU<(tivn4, vol. ij. p. lo3. 
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towns, two others, most of which were written hy 
Alexiimkr Mju;kay, treating of the rural districts, and 
the reiiiJiinirii^ two, compiled by Henry Mayhew, to 
whose initiation the whole plan was due, being devoted 
to the aspect-B of low life in London The order wo* 
often disturbed by tlie pressure of parliatncntary luid 
other matter for which n)oni Iiad to be found ; hut 
the articles were continuet], with intermissions, thn)Ugh 
aeveral months, and the largest and most attractive 
group furnished the substance of Mayhew's famous 
work on ' I-ondon Labour and the London !*oor,' I'or 
this work the author rif,HitIy eluiuied that it was 'the 
first attempt to ])uUlish the liistory of a people from the 
tips of the people theini>elveD, giving a literal descrip- 
tion of their labour, their earnings, their trials, and their 
sufferings, in their own *'imvarniflhed" language, and 
to portray the conditions of their homes and tJieir 
femilies by personal obeer%'ation of the places and direct 
communion with the indiWduals.' ' 

Seeking to increase its circulation and influence by 
such worthy projects as that, ' The Morning Chronicle,' 
under Douglas Cook, was a zealous i:pholder of PecUte 
doctrine in it-s political articles, and tliose ui-ticlus were 
alt the more interesting l;ecause they were chiefly writ- 
ten by men who, if not quite amateurs in new8pai)er 
work, could hardly be called professional journalists. 
One of the most energetic and persevering was Abraham 
Hayward, who from the commejiccuient of the new 
rule, wrote two or three leaders every iveck. Hayward 
WM at home at clubs and faslnonable dinner-parties, 
and all through life an approved iutermc<liary between 
politicians and editors. He was also a ready writer, 
lieing in the gallery of the House of Lords on May S, 
i8'ld, when the newly-made Earl of iVrby, 'the Rupert 

' Pnfaco tn Landtin iivbuur <iiid M< lAmdon Poor. 
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of debate/ almost procured by bis brilliant oratory the 
defeat of the bill to repeal the navigation laws, Hnyward 
scribbled on a few sheets of note paper a sraai-t reply to 
the protectionist arg'imients lined during the sitting, and, 
as aoon as the debate was over, hurried to the printing 
office with his article reafly for publication nest morn- 
ing. This article, causing some astonishment when it 
appeared, and rousing jealous feelings in the breasts of 
other newspaper writers, is said to liave set the fashion 
of issuing editorial comments on parliamentary proceed- 
ings side by side with the reports of those proceedings, 
instead of allowing a day to elapse.' 

' The Morning Chronicle ' was a 8er\nceable, if a 
costly, engine for the leading of the Peelttes from the 
Conservatism fi-oui which they started to the Liberalism 
in which most of them found rest; and the migration 
and its guidance, skilfully carried on duiing the five 
and a half years of Lord John Itussell's first adminis- 
tratiun, were nearly concluded during Lord Derby's 
nine months' tenure of office in 1852. ' The Times,' 
always more or less friendly to Lord Aberdeen, was 
preferred by him to the more devoted ' Chnjnicle,' as a 
newspaper orgim, when he became premier in December 
1852 ; and it said all that could be said for him and bis 
colleagues to any useful pui'j>oBe so long as it was pos- 
sible for anything to be said with the smallest effect, but 
this abandonment of ' The Cbrouicle ' for ' The Times ' 
was a cruel blow to the patient apostles of the men now 
in power. On September 14, 1R53, after complaining 
that Lord John Russell, who preceded Lord Clarendon as 
foreign seci-etjir)' under Lord Aberdeen, seemed to have 
a personal dislike for him, Ilayward wrote to Sir John 
Young, the chief secretary for Ireland, 'I must tell you 
another " Chronicle " grievance which the editor wishes 
' Febod^i Snyiu/t JvitnuUitm, and Ous Men who haee m<nie it, p. 118. 
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nw to mention. Copies of public documents and the 
last deitpatch of Lord Clnrcndon, i)u1>Iished two day» 
since, for example, arc imilbniily kept back from him 
and given to " The Times," This is Iwth unfair and 
impolitic " The Clironicle " in the only morning paper 
that li«« unifonnty 8U]>iKirtod tlie government, and 
" The Times " constantly tunis against it on the chance 
o( gaining any stray ray of popularity.' ^'oiing syui- 
pathised with the conductors of ' The Chronicle,' and, 
on his Whalf, Lord Elcho wrote somewhat cynically on 
September 38 : ' I am sorry that Cook is hurt at not 
havutg received the Clarendon July despatch at the 
same time ns " The Time."*." He certamly is entitled to 
be treated upon an equality, if not to have a preference 
given to him, in all matters of government information, 
for he has certainly been a staunch Iricnd to the I'eelitcs, 
and to the coalition, whilst our friend '• The Times" b 
a staunch friend only to " The Times." ' ' 

But ' The Chn)nicle ' was losing ground and being 
deserted by all its fiui)porter8, divisions arising even 
among the Peelites of the inner circle that tried to keep 
it alive. ' What has come over Ilarcourt ? ' Hayward 
wrote on December 19 to the Duke of Xcw<'astle, whose 
special mouthpiece he was in ' The Chronicle.' ' His 
language about the government seems borrowed from 
" The Herald " or " The Standanl." Cook, too, is get- 
ting too bellicose. I ha<l a. long talk with liim yester- 
day, and I have written to him again to-day. The 
B articles in this day's paper, however, appear to me to 

■ be in the right tone. He is a good fellow, and open 

■ to reason, but rather apt to be swayed by men like 
I Haroourt, whf>, tliough a clever fellow, is rather too 

I. 



> Comtpmulentt of Abmiuim BaytvanI, VoL i. pp. 180, 101. 
■ Ibid., vol. i. p. S30. 
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All Haywiirri's efFr>rts to keep Cook in the right path 
or to restore politic-il streii;2th to their jxiper, however, 
were iinavniling. 'The Chronicle' lingered on as a 
would-be I'eelite organ through 1864, and on May 30 
in that year, writing to Sir John Young, Haj-ward 
said, ' There it* not a word of truth in a prevalent report 
that ''The Chronicle" has been sold.'' But the crash 
catne in the autumn. By a curious arrangement, the 
paper with all its plajit was then Bold to Serjeant Glover 
for 7,500/., on the underKtnnding that, if he continued 
to support in it the Peelite policy, he i^hould have the 
money back with interest, being paid .3,000/. a year for 
three year.H,* 

That contract soon fell through, as Glo%'er preferred 
to draw a subsidy from Louis Kapoleon, and to make 
other experiments; but while it lasted Hayward clung 
to the sinking whip. ' Things seem settling at last,' he 
wrote to Sir George Comewall Lewis on February 8, 
185*>, 'and 1 am glad of it, for I have written the first 
article of "The Morning Chmnicle" for more than a 
fortnight (being often obliged to re-write more than 
once in a day), and I am dead lieat. This paper is get- 
ting very Ukc the Crimean army. One day, about a 
month ago. the new proprietor, Serjeant Glover, came 
to me and said he had broken with all bis staflf, and 
that, unless he was helped he should break down at 
once, or put tiie paper into other hands. I thought it 
best to save it for the party, and so resumed writing 
for a period — a period very critical for my friends, and 
during the three weeks preceding their fall I was their 
only defender.' ' " The Chnmicle " was sold to Glover 
some months since,' Hayward said in a letter to Bulwer 
Lytton on March 29, 1855. ' I write an article for it 

' C'iTrtrp(mdn\c* of Ahrohaai Ba^wd, vol. i. p. 221. 
* JanoK Oruit, A'tvvfxijjer Prat, vol. ii. p. 311. 
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now and then ; but thiit is the extent of iny connection, 
and tha Peelite party have notliing to do with it.' ' 

At the close of lJ*.*i4 the cinrulation of ' Tlie Morning 
Chronicle ' nverageil only iibont 2,500, while that of 
' The Morning Post ' vr&a jiIkhiI -'i.OOO, thnt of ' The 
Morning Hernid ' about 3,500, that of ' The Daily 
News ' about 5, .'100. that of ' The Morning Advertiser' 
about (J.fiOO. an<l that of ' The Times ' abotit 55.000. 
The cimilation of * The Timea ' wis thiw nearly thrice 
that of the five other iKiiiei-s put together, and * The 
Advertiser,' houglit of necessity by every member of the 
Licensed Victuallers' Society, was nest in mnk ; bnt in 
the course of nine years ' The Daily News ' Iiad taken 
preoedi'iicx' of the i-emaining three. 

This ynuiigcwt uf the daily papers luid been making 
slow but steady progress under Crowe's editorship and 
Dilke'fi miuiagfiinent. The return in 1849 to the usual 
price of od, hud lowered the circidation ; but it left, a 
much larger balance of income from each copy sold, 
with which to defray the heavy expenses inevitjible to a 
newspaper timt undertook to collect accurate informa- 
tion from ]>lacc8 far and near. No pains were spared with 
this object, and along with an ample supply <if news, 
there was plenty of the original writing on <livers mat- 
ters of interest alwmt which the readoi-s now expected 
to be instructed or amused. For some time Dr. Dio- 
nyaius Lardner was the Paris correspondent, and among 
the numerous writers of occasional article* was William 
Hcpworth Dixon, who contributed a series on ' The 
Literature of the Lower Ordei-s ' and, in 184y, another 
on ' London Prisons,' which led to the preparation of 
his first volume, ' John Howard.* When Frederick 
Knight Hunt b«;arne editor t«rly in 1S;'>2 he brought 
to the work indefatig:ible energy and large experience 

' Oormpomiatct <^ Ahra\am Hajfteard, voL 1. pp. SIC, 262. 
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of the exact requirements of tlie paper and of its public. 
Hunt had been tminetl as a duclnr but found joiirnaliiiiii 
more to his liking, and had worked zealously on ' The 
Daily News ' fi-om its coniTncncenient, his orifiiiial etil- 
league in the sub-editorship, William Ileniy Wills, 
havii]!^ retired in 1S5!) to assist Dickens in the produc- 
tion of ' Household Words,' Among Huiit'a contribu- 
tors was Han-iet Martineau, one of the few women who 
have found congenial employment iu regular newspaper 
writing. 

' In April 1S52,' wrote Miss Martineau, * I received a 
letter from a literary friend in London, asking me, by 
desire of the editor of " The Daily News." whether I 
would send him a leader occasionally. I did not know 
who tliis editor wtxii, !ui<l hardly seen a number of the 
paper, and !iad not tlie remotest idea whether I could 
write leaders.' At tlie age of tifty, however, she made 
tlie exi)eriment, and with great success. ' I sent him 
two or thi-ee,' she reports, ' the second of whicli, I think 
it was, mode sneh a noise that 1 fomid there would be 
no little amusement in my new work, if I found I could 
do it. It was attributed to almost every possible writer 
but the real one. Tins hit net me forward cheerily, and 
I immediately promised to do a leader a week.' From 
sending one she soon began to send two, and before long 
the average rose to five or sLx every week.' Her fii-st im- 
portant contribtitioiiR were thirty-seven letters, written 
between August 10 and October 10, 1852, while she was 
making peri^onal inquii-y into the pnliticfll and social 
condition of the Irish people, which were afterwards 
republished as ' Letters from Ireland.' 

The relationa between this contributor at Ambleside 
and her London editor were pleasant, ' We were pre- 
cisely agree*!.' she said, ' as to the principle of the wor, 

Harriet MaHintau't AuU/bwgrapIti/, vol. ii. pp. 405, 4(M>, 412. 
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as to the chnracter of the Aberdeen ministry, as to tlie 
fiilliiciousucss and mischicvoiisness of the iic^Dtlutinns 
fur the Austrian iiUiance, and as tu the vicious absurdity 
of Prussia, and the mode and decree in whicli Louia 
Najwleon was to be regarded as the reprecentatjve of 
tJie Frcncli nation. For some time piist the historical 
and geogTUjihieal articles liad been my cliarge, together 
with tJie descriptive and speculative ones in relation to 
foreign personages and states. At home, the agricultural 
and (educational articles were usually consigned to me, 
and I hat! the fullest liberty abf>ut the treatment of 
special topics arising anywhere. With party contests 
and the treatment of "hot and hot" news. I never had 
any concern, being several hundred miles out of the 
way of the latest intelligence.' ' The work contumed 
long after Knight Ilunt's untimely death, at the age of 
forty, in 1854, when he was succeeded by his old col- 
league, William Weir. 

Ilhifitration of the way in which work of another 
sort was done for 'The Daily News' in times when 
railways were young and but few t«legmphic lines had 
been opened, is ftirnished by William Hunt, who was 
then editor of ' The Western Courier ' at Plymouth, as 
well as one of the local correspondents of the London 
paper, his instruction being ' to keep pace mth " The 
Times." ' Plymouth was nt that time a place of special 
importance for collecting news, as tlie steamers bringing 
reiK>rt8 of the Kaffir war and tlie gold discoveries in 
Australia arrive*! there. 'In order to secure early in- 
formation q{ the approach of a mail steamer/ we are 
told, * the newspaper correspondents employed men to 



' Uarrift Jfitrtiiwou'j J u(o6tojrra|>^y,«Tul. ti. p. 405. Among 3ttM 
MartiiiMiu'a l&ter cuatributiotu, duriii)| a connection of more than tnenty 
ysftn, were the contonto ot two toIudim, Jbidowcri Aihoot* in Irdawi mnd 
£Kijrm;<fiiV<i( StdcAc*, the btt«r being fif^ in BonlMr. 
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look out from the Hoe. the Devil's Point at Stoncliouse, 
or other points comraaiuliiig the sea beyond the Break- 
water, for the purpose of reporting to them the appear- 
ance of the homeward- botm J vessel off Pljnnouth 
Sound.' On one Sunday morning Hunt got notice of 
the expected vessel's approach. ' We were alongside 
the steamer before she was moored,' he says, ' 1 lost no 
time in boarding, obtaining the parcels of letters and 
papers for " The Daily News " and questioning the cap- 
tain, the steward, and some passengers as to the inci- 
dents of the voyage home and the state of feeling in the 
colony, and having distributed some recent newspapers 
I had brought with me from the shore, I turned my face 
landwards. I Iiastened to the railway station and. as 
the train for London had left, I put myself in com- 
munication with the traffic-manager, and arranged for a 
special train, and while it was being got ready I ran 
home for such articles as I thought indispensable for a 
journey to London. On returning to the station I 
found the train, consisting of an engine and tender and 
one first-class carriage, ready. I made towards it, but, 
before reaching it, heard my inend Stevens, of '* The 
Times," calling to me. I was not sorry to see him, for I 
was only instructed to " keep pace with ' The Times,' " 
and, having ascertained what the cost of the train would 
be, 1 felt a httle doubtful how the cost would he re- 
garded in Rouverie Street, and moreover I felt it would 
be more pleasant to have company than to travel alone 
all the way to l-ondon.' The two friends tore along in 
their special train, writing out their notes and eating 
their dinner on the way. At Bristol they overtook the 
regular train which had left Plymouth two hours before 
them, and there they took their seats in one of the 
carriages. ' We i-ciichcd London nither later than we 
ought to have done; but I arrived at the " Daily News " 
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office time enough for my eummary of the news to 
appear in the paper the same morning, and also a leader, 
written by Mr. Knight Hunt, the editor, after I had 
repeated to him the intelligence, which included a vic- 
tory over the Kaffirs by General Sir Harry Smith.' ' 

■ WiUi&m Hunt, Thm and Now, pp. 46-49. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

'toe times' dndkk dklank. 

1841—1855. 

Jons Thaddeds Debase wiis editor of ' The Times' 
(luriDg more than a third of a century ; but the first 
fourteen years of that long term, in some respects more 
important and noteworthy than the remaining Iwo-and- 
twenty, cover by themselves a distinct stage of news- 
paper history. Through a conciUTeiice of causcH and 
accidentH which fiivoured the oxcrciwe of Delano's 
talents, ' The Times ' rose to its highest point of in- 
flnence and power before the abolition of the com- 
pulsory new8]wiper stamp had cleJired the way for the 
full development of journalistic enterprise and for the 
working out of new rivalries. Since 1855 the couditionn 
have altered, and have been constantly altering, and no 
skill or zeal has contrived to maintain 'The Times' in 
the unique position it formerly held. 

Delane was born on OctuhiT 11, I SI 7, and, after 
taking Iiis degree at Oxford, hud niiule some study of 
medicine, law, and other subjrctM liefbre 1X39 when he 
was first employed on ' The Times.' His father, a 
solidtor, and a Berkshire neighlwiir of John Walter's, 
had before then become connected with the paper as a 
business adviser, and the proprietor seems to have 
discovered at an eai*ly date the young man's abilities. 
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Barnes's sudden death in May 1841, preceded by that of 
AD older colleague who had expt-cted to succeed to the 
post, caused a vacancy which Dehme vniP called upon 
to fill before he was twenty-four.' 'l"he iippoiutuient, if 
venturesome, proved to be most fortunate. 

' The Times ' had already far surpassed all the other 
London daily papers in circulation and authority, and 
Delano seems lo have been singularly well fitted to 
advance its iotcreitts. Unmes had been courted by 
statesmen and tlie magnates of society, hut had only 
been regarded by them as a perstm wlmm it was neces- 
wary to tolerate and propitiate. The new editor was at 
once made a friend of by fashionable people and astute 
politicians, and his good breeding and tact caused him 
to be a welcome guest at dinner parties and in drawing- 
rooms, where his predecessor and most of his coinpeera 
would have been ill at ease. His special patron, it 
would appear, was Charles Greville, the clerk to the 
privy council, a busy wirepuller, whose office brought 
liim iuto intimate relations with the leading men of all 
parties ;* and he rapidly advanced in fiivour witli others, 
when it was found tlmt he was a safe recipient of politi- 
cal contidcuces, and generally a discreet interpreter of 
the wishes and intentions of men in power. He knew 
how to win respect, and how to make himself feared 
where he was not Hked. Writing little himself at that 
time, and hardly anytliiog at all in later years, he was 

' Timet, November 25, 1S74, 

' 'Tlw fnendly roUUnna which hod for mmut (imo ■ufati«t«*l be- 
twoen Mr. Gr«viUo and Mr. B*ni<«,' mji Mr. Henry Ruei-e, OreviU«^ 
editor, 'were BtrengtbeiMMl uid coiui»1idftt«d undur tho lulniinutratioii of 
hk •ucooMor. Mr. DeUuo mui well awuw Ihat ha would amrhen nwob 
with k mora aigaeioua Mlviaor or « aton valuablo ally, llo owed to Hr. 
Oranlle hi* finrt introduotUin to {xilitical aocioty, ot which he mide no 
ezmllettt a uae, and wlwm ho gndnftUj Mquired t]i« eirtccm of kll [HLrtitit, 
«Dd ft iMwitiod which no editor of a nowspaper had before enjoyed.'— 
OrttiiU MtJiioirt (Second Part), vol. U. p. 3, note. 
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an apt instructor aiid critic of the writers imder him, 
and, with ample means at his command, he was able to 
employ as many clever writers as be needed, reserving^ 
himseli' for use of his peculiar faculty as a jouraaliat 
in polishing and sharpening the articles written for him 
by others. 

Delane's editorship began at a time of political crlsiB 
that gave him early opportunity for distingiiishing 
hiniselil Lord Melbourne's long-tottering ministry, 
which had been almost coDsistently opposed by the 
potentates of Printing ilouae Square, was defeated in 
June 1841, and the general election that followed in 
July placed the Tories in an overwhelming majority, a 
resnlt which, though it could hardly have been other- 
wise, ' The Times ' claimed and obtained credit for 
largely promoting by ite vigorotis attacks on the dis- 
organised Whigs. When Sir Robert Peel took office 
in September the paper was in a position to profit by 
the turn of public opinion and to dictate with some 
effect to the new government. It was not ostensibly, 
or even really, a ministerial organ. Purporting, as was 
its wont, to be an independent onlooker and mentor, 
and to support no policy that it did not approve, it 
adopted a supercilious attitude and was often violently 
antagonistic towards those in office ; its object and well- 
planned method, however, being to control rather than 
to thwart their proceedings, and above all, by securing 
early information as to the course of those proceedings 
and by putting a cloak of omniscience over its extensive 
knowledge, to give an appearance of leading where it 
might be only folloiving. 

The five years of Peel's administration were years 
of exceptional confusion in the political world, where 
popular movements, which had been gaining strength 
ever since the passing of the Reform Act in 1832, had to 
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be dealt wiih, and the okl coiiditious of party warfai-e — 
with a few great Whig and Tory families in keen 
rivalry for place and power, and agreed only on the 
nacossity of Imlding the nation in general at bay — had to 
be abandoned or nitiliaped in acconhniue with altogether 
new exigencies. Lord Melbourne's government had 
broken down because its memlwrs were at fend witli one 
another and quite unable to cope with the forces op- 
posed to theni, diaerted by the Itadicals wlioin they had 
played with and betrayed too often, and despised by the 
Tories, among whom, however, tliere was as little co- 
hesion, and who <litfered widely as to the principles to be 
»er%'ed and the tactics to be followed in working out 
refomiB, or in propitiating the multitude without yield- 
ing more than could be helped to its demands. M'hen 
i*eel took office be had to reckon with men like the 
l)oke of Wellington — who, though not at first in the 
cabinet, waa commander-in-chief and the real head of 
the <ild Tory party — and Lord Wbarnrliffe and the 
Duke of liuekingham, who were perforce his colleagues, 
and with others like Sir James Graham and Lord 
Aberdeen, his home and foreign secretaries, and such 
younger and bolder Tory revolutionaries outside as 
Lortl George iientinck and Benjamin I)israeli soon 
proved themselves to be. The sociid complications and 
their political bearings which bad to Imj faced were 
aptly illustrated in ' Coaingsl)y ' and ' Sybil ' ; and tluiugb 
such domestic concerns as Chartism and Tructarianism, 
poor-law reform, and alwve all the com-lnw question, 
and, only second to it, the various elements of trouble 
in Ireland, were of paramount importance, foreign 
ifficulties were not slight, whether incident to the 
meddlings of Louis Philippe's government in European 
affairs, to the English disputes with the United States 
which were tlien serious, or to such expansions of our 
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fKinotc eastern |jc»licy as eboweJ themselves iii tlie 
Alghaii disasters iind the Sikh war. 

Oil all tliflse and on all collate subjects. Peel, either 
from honest conviction or on intelligent prudential 
groundu, was incline<l towards more Liberal action than 
the old-fashioned Tories favoni-ed, and he needed nil the 
help he could get, from journalists and others, in edu- 
cating some of his colleagues in office, and manj 
members of his own party, as well as the public at 
large. 'The Times,' under Delane, while personally 
attacking him, helped liis cause considerably in such 
ways as seemed good to it, with much prejudice and 
more arrogance, but in ways that were too serviceublc 
for him to take much umbrage at whatever was un- 
gracious in their method or adverse in tlieir details. 
Delane knew how to use his opportunity, though it is 
evident that during the lifetime of Iiis first employer, 
the John Walter who died in lS-17, and who had strong 
political views that it wiis incumbent on the editor 
to enforce, he Imd by no means so free a hand as 
afterwards. 

• The Morning Chronicle,' in 1841, was still edited 
by John hlack, and in the main a zealous supporter of 
Whig poUcy, with strong leaning tu the line pursued 
by Loi*d Palmerston, wliose sympatliies were in many 
respects more Conservative than labenil, and in some 
more Conservative thnn those of Peel, and those of his 
associates in office wilJi whom lie mosit agreed. " The 
Times.' though often urging the new government to be 
boldei* in its foreign policy than it inclined to be, was 
not Wolent enough for the Pahnei-stonians, while on 
most dorae.stic concerns, in so far as it opposed tlic 
government, its opposition was as much anti-Radical as 
that of ■ The Clironicle' was liadical in its tendencies. 
When Peel introduced his fii-st budget in March 1842, 
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reviving Pitt's scheme of an income tax aiitl t.lms finiling 
means to dispeniie with some iluties on foi-eign imports, 
' The Times ' condemned the change in guanled t<n'ms, 
writing in the interests of the wealthy merchants and 
great landowners with whom it was nearly always in 
Accord. On the other hand it encoumgetJ the govern- 
ment ill its resolve to keep as clear as it could of the 
foreign euttttigk'jiientB that Palmcrstou was anxious to 
promote, and in this it did g'ood service 

Au instance occurred in the autuum of 18-12, when 
the Wftsliinglon treaty uegotiiiteil by Loi-d Ai-hhui-ton 
for settliiig tlie disputes as to the huundary-line helween 
Canada and Elaine was under discusiiiun. * " The 
Morning Chniiiide," ' Grcville wrote on Seiitcmbcr 24, 
* opened a fire upon the Anierit-an trcsity in the be- 
ginning of last week, which has been well sustained in 
A succession of articles of very une(|nal merit. To these 
*' The Times '■ has responded, and in my opinion very 
successfully. It was amusing to me to read in the<-'olHmiia 
of " The Chronicle " all tliat 1 had been hearing Pnl- 
merston say, loticUm verbis. His articles were merely 
a repetition of his talk, and that ne exactly as if the 
latter had been taken down in shortlumd." And on 
October 4 Grcville addwl, ' there lias been a continual 
discussion of tlie iKJundarj- ti-eiily, kept up by Palmer- 
ston's articles in ■* The Morning Chronicle," which liave 
been well replied to in "The Times" and "The Standard," 
and still more *' The Spectator " and ',' The Examiner." ' ' 

Many of Greville's entries in his diarj' ilhistnite the 
progress of newspaper controversy in those days, and 
its growing irajjorlance in guiding public opinion, e-spe- 
cially as it was conducted by ' those not very imequal 
Autogonist*,' ' The Times ' and ' The Chronicle.' ' The 
liishop of London,' he wrf>te in October IS4ti, for 

* OfteiUt Memoir* (Second Put}, vol u. pp. IOi>, lOD. 
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instunt'L-, ' was aiid is still going abuiit his diocese- 
deliveriufr a very elaborate cliarge. which has excited a 
good deal of notice, and parts of which have lieen well 
enough (juizzcd in " The Morning Clironicle." To the 
eurpriBe of many people, his cliurge, like those of the 
bishopa of Exeter imd Oxfonl, contains Bome crnnibs 
of compliment to the I'useyites, and an endeavour to 
prescribe some formal observances half-way in advance 
toirords their opinions. It is curious, too, to see " The 
Times," which certainly exercises no small or limited 
influence, become decidedly Puseyite. Its Catholic ten- 
dencies arc iutenninglcd with its poor-law crotchets, 
and both are of a highly democratic character.' ' 

The poor-law crotchets of ' The Times,' certainly 
not of a demociTitic clmnicter, were due to the strong 
prejudices of tlie proprietor, which in those days in- 
fluenced tlie ])aper in many ways. Walter had entered 
parliament as a Whig in 1832, but, as ' The Times ' 
showed he soon qoarrcUed with Lord Grey's govern- 
ment, and especially with its more Radicfll members, 
among them being Sir James Graham. Graham in con- 
junction with Grote and others lielpe<i to obtain the 
reform of the poor laws in 1S35. and this measure was 
constantly antl vehemently denounced by Walter, who, 
now holding dignified rank among the Iterkslure gentry 
and member for the county, shared the views of the 
old-fasliioned squires and clergy as to the virtue of the 
system of inthscriminate charity and patronage of pau- 
perism which the reformei-s assailed. It was in conse- 
quence of his strong holding of these views that Walter 
lost liis parliamentary seat in 1837, and his personal 
animosity against Graliam was not lessened when the 
latter took office as a Tory under Sir Robert Peel. 
Against Peel also he had a grudge, which biassed his- 

' GrreUle Mtmoin (Second Pnrt), vol. ii. p. 112. 
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own action in parliiiment when, being elected member 
for Kottingliam in 1841. he again had a place in it ;' 
and his dielike both of the premier and of his home 
secretarj- was made manifest in ' The Times,' even when 
it endorsed their public conduct. 

At both of these uiiniBters 'The Times' sneered 
whenever oppoitunity offered or could be fouod. In 
July 1H41 such an opportunity arose out of the com- 
plaints that wei-e made about the ojxining of Mazzini's 
letters at tlie Post Office under Sir James Graham's 
warrant. ■ The press took it up,' said Greville ; ' the 
Wliij? prt'sa as a f;ood ground of attack on the govern- 
ment, and especially Graham ; and " Tlie Times," merely 
from personal hatred of Gi-uham, whom they are resolved 
to write down if they can on aecount of his houeat sup- 
port of the poor law.' A Bcloct ctimmittee was appointed 
to inquire into the matter ; but ' this concession by no 
means disarmed his opponents, and " The Times," par- 
ticularly, has continued to attack him with the utmost 
virulence, but so coarsely and uufiiirly us <juitc to over- 
shoot the mark.' A year before that, on the introduC' 
tioQ of Peel's Irinh Arms Bill in June IHi'i, * The 
Times' had attackerl the measure ' in articles of extra- 
ordinary violence,' though certainly not in confiequence 
of any kindly feelings to the Irish ; and a year later, 
when in April, 1845, Peel brought forward Ms scheme 
for endowing Maynooth College, ' The Times ' kept 
lagging away in a series of articles as mischievous as 
malignity could make them, and, in Grcvillc's opinion, 
' by far tlie most disgnureful that ever appeared on a 
political subject in any public jonmal.' * 




' * WalUr atru id for Nattint(h«n.' tuij-n (irovillo, * on an nnti-poor- 
ln«r crj, and by the unioa of Cliutitte aud TotIm to defmt th« ^Vlit|[ 
cntidicUt«.' — (IrevilU Sftmoiri (Second Pkrt), *oL i p. 301. 

• iWA, vol. ii. pp. 249. aw, 189, 279. 
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Though thuB at variance with Peel's government 
■on many subjects, ' The Times ' still gave it a large 
nn'iistiR? of support, and was much m its confidence, 
Lord Aberdeen, tJie foi'eign secretaiy, bcijig Dehme's 
chief friend in Downing Street. The scandalous policy 
■of the French court in forcing Queen Isabella of Spain 
and her sister to marry Louis Philippe's kinsmen was 
notified to Lord Aberdeen while he was at Oatend in 
1843. * Aa soon as Aberdeen returned to London,' it 
was reported by Grevillc, to whom Delane confided the 
information ; ' he sent for Delane and told him this ; for 
notwithstanding the hostile and offensive tone which 
"The Times" has adopted towards the government 
generally, particularly Peel and Graham, tins formida- 
ble paper is in a sort of alliance with the Foreign Office, 
and the communications between Lord Aberdeen and 
Delane are regular and frequent.' ' 

The most memorable coinmimication of nil was 
made m December 1815, in anticipation of the abolition 
of the corn laws. 

' The Times,' as has been noted, had as far hack as 
1839 denomiced the duties on imported grain, while 
nearly all the other newspapers had supported them ; 
hut it took a different view in 1843 when Peel gave 
the first intimation of his de»ii*e to effect the urgently 
needed reform. Its oppositiim, however, was not to a 
reductiou of the duty, which indeed it was always 
willijig to dispense with altogether, but to Peel's sliding 
acale. In this view it agrccil with liichard Cobden and 
others whom as Radicals it detested. 

Richard Cobden, who had entered parliament in 

1841, made his first speech in the course of the debate 

-on Peel's proposal of a sliding scale, and also objected 

to it, not on tlie ground of its going as far as it went, 

< QrceiUt Memoir* (Socond Part), vol. U. p. 200. 
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but because it did not go far enough and was an inatilt 
to the people who were starving under a protective 
tariff. John Bright has told how, listening to tlie 
s]>ecch from tlic gallery of the Uoubc of Couimous, he 
at the same time ob-ser^'ed the deportment of Horace 
TwisB, then one of the principal writers on * The Times,*" 
who sat near him. ' He appeared to have the greatest 
poasible horror of anybody who wns a maniifactnrer or 
a ciihco i)riiitcr coming down into tlie iissernbiy to teach 
our senators wisdom. As the speech went on, I %vnlt>hod 
hin countenance ami hcai'd his obKervations ; and when 
Mr. Cobflen sat down, he said with a careless gesture, 
*' Nothing in liim ; he is only a barker." ' ' Colxlen 
continneil to be deapifted an * a barker,* and denounced 
as a Radical incendiary, all through the years of the 
anti-corn-law agitation, although now and then *The 
Times ' was constrained, while deploiing tliat tlie move- 
ment should have such incendiaries for leaders, to admit 
that Cob<len and hi" friends of tlic Anti-Corn-law League 
were doing useful work. ' The League is a great fact,' it 
declared, in a toncof sorrow, on November 18, 1843. ' It 
would be foolish — nay. rash — to deny its iuijioi-tanco. It 
is a greit fact that tlu-n; whuuld liave betm created in the 
homesteads of our manufiicturers a confederacy devoted 
to the agitation of one political question, persevering at 
it year after year, shrinking from no trouble, dismayerl 
by no danger, making light of every obstacle.' ' No 
moralist can disregard them,' it said of this imd otlier 
facta ; ' no iwUtician can sneer at tbcm ; no statesman 
can undervalue them. He who collet^ts opinions must 
chronicle them ; he who frames laws must to some 
extent consult them.' 

* The Times * would have been much better pleased 
had Sir Iiol«rt Peel's government consulted and obeyed 
■ O. Banitilt Rmith, lafi of John BrintU, rol, L p. 144. 
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it instea'l of talking orders from the Anti-Corn-law 
LpiifTue. Hut it showed more magnanimity than might 
havt; been expected from it in welcoming the cliange 
when it was made at the instigation of others, and it 
had unalloyed satiBfaction in being allowed to startle 
the world by a premature announcement of the change 
as soon as it had been refolved upon. 

The story of this announcement is remarkable, and, 
as Greville said, * presents a cnrious iinder-ciirrent in 
politics,' and of newspaper iiifluence therein. The state 
of the country Iiad become detsperate, stoi-my meetings 
being held everywhere, at which the government was 
called upon to save the people from famine by abolish- 
ing the com dues, and Feel had agreed with Aberdeen, 
Graham, and some othei-s of his colleagues, though not 
■with the more Tory lialf of his cabinet, that the demand 
must be ciiniplied with, when, on November 22, 1845, 
Lord .John RushcII issued a letter to his constituents, 
avowing that the time had come for a compromise 
between the Whigs and the followers of Peel by the 
fonner's acceptance of Peel's offer of a slidiug scale 
against which they had hitherto protested. ' Let na 
unite,' he said, ' to put an end to a system which has 
been proved to be the bUght of commerce, tlie bane of 
agriculture, the source of bitter division among the 
classes, the cause of penury, fever, moitality. and crime 
ajuong the people.' ' The Times' published this letter, 
along with an article objecting to it. Tliereupon, ac* 
cording to Greville, ' Aberdeen sent for Dt'lane. and 
told him that Peel considered the letter mischievous, 
but the article far more mischievous than the letter. In 
the course of this anti other conversations he gave 
Delane to understand what his own opinions were, and 
told him pretty clearly what sort of a contest was 
going on in the cabinet.' A week later, on December 3, 
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Aberdeen n^ain »CDt for Dclane, and told him tbnt at a 
cabinet meetin<^ on tbe prcviou!* day Peel had tlireatened 
t<» rtisigu imlos* be was alloived to have his way, and 
that this threat bad uitluced tbc chief nicmbt-rs, wbo 
bad hitherto bt;on olKJtirate, to yiebi, ' Aft^ir bis com- 
munication to Dclaiic, Aberdeen asked liim what be 
meant to do with what he had told bini. " Publiuli it," 
be answered, " to be sure ! " ' AW-rdeen bad two 
motives for thus revoaHng jui inipt)rtiint cabinet Rpcret 
to tbe editor of ' Tlie Times.' As a free trader, be was 
anxious to force bis colieagueft to keep their word. As 
a foreign secretary, be was imxioiie to pronii)tly con- 
ciliate tiie United States government with ivliich be was 
then discussing tbe Oregon difficulty. ' Ycjttci'day,' 
Greville wrote on tbe 5th, ' the American mail went off, 
and it took with it ttie morning papers, and, conse- 
quently, this article in "■ The Times." It was exactly 
what Aberdeen wanted. His most earnest desire is to 
get over tbe Oregon allair as well as be can, and be 
knows that nothing will have so great an effect io 
America, nothing tend so materially to tbe prevalence 
of pjicific counRclfl, us an announcement that our com- 
Iaw8 are going to be repealed.' ' 

The effects in England were more immeiHate. ' The 
whole town was electrified,' Gre\'iJle reports, by tbe 
article in ' Tbc Times ' of December 4, * announcing, with 
an air of certainty and authority, that tbe discussions 
and disputes in tlic cabinet bad temiinatt^d by a resolu- 
tion to call parliauient together early in January and 
propose a total repwd of the com laws, and that tbo 
duke bud not only conseiite<l but was to bring foi'ward 
tbe measure in tbe House of I^rds. Nobody knew 
whether to believe this or not, though all seem stnggeri'd, 
and the more so because " The Standard," though all'ect- 
' OntiUe Mrnwin (S«wnil Pajt}, rol. L |>p. 310-313. 
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ing to rlisbelievft "The Times" ami treating it as a 
[>rol>ubI(! fiction, <\u\ not contradict it from authority — as 
might naturally havp been expected, if it had been un- 
true.' ' * The Morning Herald ' gave a more emphatic 
contraflict.if)n next clay ; but ' The Times,' more than 
usually contempruouK in its references to Mrs. Harris 
and Mrs. Gnmp, an it always called its morning and 
evening Tory contemporaries, reiterated its assertion on 
the Gth and again on the 8th. As we now know the- 
contradiction wa» partly correct The Earl of Aberdeen 
bad misinformed Delane. or allowed him to misunder- 
stand his statement. The cabinet, as a whole, had not 
agi-eed to I'eel's proposal on the 3rd, the Duke of 
Wellington, who had lately joined the government as 
]>rc8ident of the council, as well as Lord Stanley, Lord 
Wliarncliffe, and Lord llipon, being obstinate; and 
Abt-rdecn had evidently hoped that the premature and 
inaccurnto announcement in ' The Times ' wuuld force 
them to consent. As things turned out it led to a 
breaking up of the cabinet on the olh when, Wellington 
and his allies refusing to sanction the relomi. Peel had 
no option but to resign. 

Neither of this, however, nor of its sequel was 
Dolane informed by his friend in Doivning Street. 
' On Monday,' Grerille wrote on December 9, ' I looked 
with anxiety for the article in " The Times," and found 
only » calm adhesion to its story. Delanc had seen 
Aberdeen the evening before, who said to him that he 
had not said a bit loo much, except that his statement 
the second rlay, that " the heads of the government had 
Agreed." was uuire correct than that of the first, which 
said "the cabinet" had. He desired him to go on in 
the same strain, reasoning on it a« ii fact. He gave 
him, however, to understand that the puhliaition had 

■ OrevWi Mmuiirt (Second Part), vat. ii. p. .101). 
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created considerable agitation. Oelane in the couree of 
convcTBation said that the whole thing turned on tlic 
Duke of Wellington, whether he was consenting or 
not, but Aberdeen would not tell him which way the 
duke was.' ' Whamclifle.' Grcville further reported, 
'told me that Peel was very angry «t the article in 
" The Times," and sent a me«»(enger to the queen there- 
upon. There is no doubt that Delane in the excite- 
ment of the moment said more, much more, than he 
ought to have sairl, for the cabinet, so far from being 
agreed on a measure, was in a state of diaagrccmcnt 
amounting almost to dissolution. Delane wn» very 
imprudent, for he might have guarded his statement, 
and yet produced precisely the same effect.' And on 
the 12th Greville added, ' Yesterday all was known. 
Ped had resigned on Saturday, but the ministers kept 
that secret ; nor did Aberdeen tell Delane the state 
of the case. I suppose he was afraid to tell him any 
more.' ' 

Delane proceeded without ministerial guidance or 
misguidance. ' Ycwterday niorning/ wrote Greville on 
the 13th, ' I called on WlmnicHffe, who was still ill in 
bed and very low. He complained of " The Times " 
for saying that the Duke of Wellington bad broken ap 
the government by changing his mind, first consenting 
and then withdrawing his consent ; that "it was hanl 
on the old man," who had behaved admirably thmugh- 
oat. never having flinched or changed, but he had said 
10 Peel that he (Peel) was a bettor judge of this 
ijuestion titan himself, and he would support him io 
whatever course he might take. I said " the old man " 
would probably not see tlu- pa]>er. and certainly not 
care a straw if he did. I t«)ld him everylx)dy asked 
why they had resigned, and. when the day of explana- 
■ OrmUc Jlcmoin (Sooonit Pnrt), to), ii. pp. 319, 316. 
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tion came, that it would be difficult to give a satisfiic- 
torj' answer to the question. He said he thought so 
too ; that he never could see any sufficient reason (it 
being now sufficiently clear that the supposed deficiency 
of food would furnish none) ; but that from the begin- 
ning Peel and Graham, especially Graham, bad appeared 
panic-struck, and would hear no reasons against the 
course they had resolved upon ; that Lord Heytcsbury 
had contributed to this panic by his representations ; 
that the original statement in '"The Times" was the 
most extraordinary, becsmse on the very day when it 
appeared. Thursday, the government was virtually 
broken up.' Peel resolved to repeal the corn laws, but 
only to attempt it provided he could do so with a 
unanimous cabinet.. This he foimd was impossible, 
and that very Thursday he determiDed to resign. They 
begged liira not to be in a hurry. He said he would 
not, and would take twenty-four hourw to consider it. 
lie did so. and on Friday he announcf d to his colleagues 
that he persisted in his resolution, and should go down 
the nest day to Osborne to resign.' ° 

These details of gossip are interesting as showing, 
along with other things, the share which ' The Times ' 
had in bringing about the abohtion of the corn laws. 
Peel, Graham, Aberdeen, and others in the cabinet saw 
that the revolution could no longer be delayed, and that 
they had already delayed so long that Lord John 
Russell and the Whigs had stolen a march on them in 
yielding to Cubden and tlie itpealers ; but the Peel 
half of the cabinet was slill haggling with the Wel- 
lington half, and likely to procrastinate till it was too 
late, wlicn ' The Times ' article of December 4 forced 
on an immediate settlement, which was all the more 

' But only after Tlii- Tiw^ urt.icl* had ahalterod it. 
■ Ormitie Memoiff {Socoad Viurt), voL ii. p. 318. 
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c<nnplete becauBe it began with an alurming unsettle- 
ment. 

Wliat followei:! i» matter of general history. After 
Peel's rctiigiiation on D»iL'Gml)cr 6 Tiii^sell tried to form 
a cabinet but failot], chiefly becaiiifie I'lilmerxton was a 
protectionist and declined to join him. and Peel became 
premier again on the 24th, with the Dnkeof lincclench — 
instead of Lord Whariidiffe, who had chcd in the inter- 
val — as lord president of the council, and with William 
Ewart Gladstone — instearl of l-ord Stanley, whoae pro- 
tectionisni was steadfast, and who was presently to 
become Earl of Derby — as colonial secretary. In 
Febniar)' ISlfi Peel brought forward his great measure, 
during the long debate on which, as Greville said, 'the 
Liberals, while they support Peel, encourage and con- 
firm the Tories in their indignntioii and resentment, and 
they abuse the government quite as lustily, not for 
what they are doing now, but for nil they have Iwten 
saying and doing for the ksi four yeaiv. Thi- whoh- of 
the press takes tJie same line, tlte Tory and Wliig 
pajiers naturally; and "The Times" chuckles and 
sneers, and alternately attncks and ridicules Whigs, 
Protectionists, and Peelites.' ' On June 25 the Com 
Bill obtained third reatling in tlie House of Lords ; 
but on tlie same night second reading was refiised in 
the House of Commons to the Triwb Coercion Bill by a 
majority of 292 to 219. The Tories hated Peel more 
tlinn they loved oppression in Ireland, and in eonae* 
quence of their spite Lord John Russell became prime 
minister in July. 

With the new government * The Times ' pr<>iriptly 
established relations similar, hut in some resijects 
different, to tlio*!e it had maintained with tlie old one. 
Its great bugbear, Lord PalrncrstoM, had succeeded 

' Omiat Mtmoin (Second P»rt), rol. ii. p. 367. 
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Delane's cbiof patron, Lord Aberdeen, aa foreiga 
eecretary, and it continued, tliough leas violently, to 
opiiose the Palmcrstoninn policy. Of Lord John 
RtisBcU, moreover, it had no better opinion personally 
than of Peel ; but therc was fair excuse for its seekincf 
an alliance with him. and thiti was done an soon as 
possil)le after the seals had been tranBferrcd.' 

Changes had come about and were developing in 
tJic newspaper world, as part of the general gi-owth of 
public opinion and its bearing on poHtical and social 
affairs in which corn-law reform was but an incident. 
' The Daily News ' liad been started as a bold exponent 
of Radicalism on all dftinestic if not on all foreign 
concerns ; and * The Morning Chronicle,' though more 
than ever a champion of Lord Palnierston's vieww. wa» 
losing influence, and had "alreiniy ceased to be in any 
way recognised as the Whig organ. 

Some curious illustrations of the rivalry between 
'The Times' and * The Chronicle,' which has been 
referred to in a fonner chapter, were noted down by 
Greville ' On Friday morning,' he wTote on December 
20, I84(i. ' an article in •' The Timejt " announced that 
the emperor of Russia was going U> annex I'oland to 
his empire, putting an end to the last vestige of Polish 
nationality. Yesterday moniLng " The Chronicle" de- 
clared this report was exaggerated, if not eiToneous, 
and that all tliat was contemplated was the abrogation 
of cuittom-bouBC regulations between the Russian and 
Polish frontiers. The history of these couti-adictory 
articles is this. On Wednesday at the cabliict dumer 
Palmerston brought this piece of news, communicated 
to liini by Runsen, who was in a great state of alarm 
and indigmalion, and said that Mettornich was equally 
alannefl and eager to do something. Tlie next morning 

' Qremllc Mtmoiri (Second Flat), vol. ii. p. 400. 
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I'alnierstoii siiw Brunnow, niid ask(>() liim whether this 
etory wae true, liniimow said he had never heard one 
word of it, and did not helicve it. He had, however, 
written to Nesselrode t<> ask what the real truth was. 
Palmcrston, without doubt, on this sent the article to 
"The Morning Chronicle" — there ia n phrase at the 
end of it about Guizot quite Palmerstonian. It is 
lunusiug to see the two papers moved by dilVcrent 
ministerial interests. John llussell told me at Windsor 
yesterday that he helieved the first account.*' This 
account was probably inspired by RtisneU himself, or 
by Sir Charles Wooil, the chancellor of the exchecpier, 
who was one of Delone's new friendt< in office. 

In January 1847 Grevfllc went to Paris on an 
'officious' niiKhion to inquire into the feud then going 
on between Thiers and Guizot, who were Bevendly 
supported ill the English cabinet by Pahnerston and 
Russell, and its karinga on Hritish interests. ' *' The 
Times," ' he wrote on the 20th, ' has been writing articles 
abusing Palmerston and giving out that public o]iiniou 
is nil against him, and inclines to Guizot, doing all 
the mischief it can. These articles were r(H;eived with 
a great deal of chuckling by Guizot and his people.' 
' Yesterday monuiig,' he added on the 26th, ' " The 
Morning Chronicle " came, with a bitter and violent 
article against Guizot's speech in the chamber. I found 
Guizot furious at this article, which he said he was sure 
had been dictated by I'nhnerston himself.' 'ITiis parti- 
sanship gave great oflence at home as well as abroad. 
' Aberdeen is in a state of violent indignation at tlie 
brutal and stupid attacks on him in " The Morning 
Chronicle," which he attributes to Palmerston,' wrote 
Greville on February S ; * and he is 60 provokeil that 
he says he is disposed to bring on a foreign discussion 
' GffitU Mttiutin (S«oond Part) vol. iU. p. *. 
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after all, that he may vindicate himBel£'' And two 
years later, on January 19, 1S49, we read : ' Palmorstou 
lias been dreadfully nettled at some recent attacks on 
him in " The Times." Charles Wood sent for Delaiic, 
and entreated him to desiat fi-om these bitter attacks, 
and he promised he would for the present ; he said they 
had recorded their opinions and did not want to do any 
more.' For all that, ' there was an article in *' The 
Times" on 'ilmrsday, in which, though there was no 
attack on Palmerston, who was not named, there was 
an allusion to former articles and to our conduct to 
Augtria, which evidently rubbed on a sore place, for 
Charles Wood sent for Delane and expressed his regret 
that we were on such bad terms with Austria. Delane 
said he had ail along been saying the same thing, when 
Charles Wood replied that he did not think we had 
dene auythmg we could not justify and defend, but 
unfortunately Palmcrston's manner of doing things and 
the language lie employed had given gi-eai offence, anl 
that it was much to be regretted that he had given 
advice and expressed opinions in so offensive a tone as 
he had done, especially to Austria.' ' The scandal here 
particularly hinted at was one that ' The Times ' had 
brought to light. It found that, with the connivance 
of Lord Palnierston, stores were being shipped from 
Woolwich for the use of the Sicilian insurgents, and 
for tliis breach of ncutraUty Lord John Russell, who 
was first informed about it by the newspaper article, 
caused an apology to be made.* 

I Ofviilv Menv/irt (Second Part), vol. iii. pp. SO. 42, 59, 2(10. 2CI . 

' ■ Mr. Delane,' imy« Mr. Henry Reeve, ' huew Hood, the anny eon- 
Imctor, Ik ninii who mud lu hunt with tlie oU Surrey hounds, &iid by 
aocidoot Ipftnit from Huod alt thi* »ti>ry. Tlie Timei perceived the 
importfiiicn of it, and iDun afterwards charged tlie goTemnient with having 
oonnived at a augiply of nmiH from the queen's atotua to the Siailiui iii- 
■urgHDts. No uoticu wan tnken of Uiis first chnrge. It was thercfnre 
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An important event in the history of ' The Times * 
occurred in 1847. ' Yesterday young Mr. Walter was 
brought to the office and introduced to me,' Grevillo 
reported on February 25, ' Old Walter is dying, and 
hif^ son is about to succeed (in feet lias succeeded) to the 
throne of " The Times," and to all the authority, influ- 
ence, and power which the man who wields that sceptre 
can exercise. He seems mild, sensible, and gentleman- 
like.' ' The second John Walter died on July 2.S, at 
the age of sLxty-tliree, having Xmm ttie zealous mamiger 
of his paper, and something more, during nearly Ibrty- 
four years. When he conunenced his work ' The 
Times' was.a small, four-paged sheet, printed by h»n<l, 
with a circulation of barely more than 1,000 a day. 
When he left it, the eight large pages which were its 
normal size, contained at least six times as much 
matter as a copy of 1803, and these were often innreasi^d 
by pressure of advertiacnicnts or news to twelve, and 
sometimes sixteen pages, the printing being done by 
elaborate machinery, now greiitly improved from the 
method invented by Knenig in 1814, and the circula- 
tion having been increased at least thirty-fold, 

'The Times' had already hec*mie the most profl- 
perous and influential jjaper in the world, and its success 
was mainly owing to Walter's enterprise as a man of 
TftTc business <|ualities, joined with no little political 
shrewdness. It was faulty in many ways, and its faidts 
were jjartly due to Walter's own prejudice* and to 




rqwiitod in itrongsr Ungansp. Itpon thin Lord John RiumU (who know 
nothing of Une matter) toolc it up, and anid h* Biut Inqnlw into it, And 
that tho chiug* miuit b« oontradictwl or tlio pnctioeatopi-i'd. On mi|uiiy 
hu found it waa all ])eifect]y true, and lie ooiupallod Lord Palntotsion, 
■onlj againat hid will, to mako a fonnal officikl apolog;^ to (Jie Kiug of 
Kaplea, thu tana whom he n)o«t lialed aitd dmpiaod in the whole world.' — 
QreriUe Memoir* (Sooond Piut), vol. iii, [i. 272, not*. 
■ Ibid., ToJ. iii. p. M. 
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inclinations which his enemies denounced as sordid and 
imecrupulous. Tliere was much, however, to be said in 
excuse, if not in justification, of the shiftings of policy 
for which ' Tlie Times ' wns notorious, and it was aptly 
said by the writer of Walter's epitapli in his paper. ' He 
was ever ready'— we are there told — 'to measure the 
moat plausible schemes, the moat popular opinion, the 
most promising experiments, the most dominant parties, 
the most powerful ministries, ihe moat established re- 
putations, tlie most inveterate usages, the most subtle 
advances, the most overbearing chiases, the most formid- 
able combinations. Whilst other men found a refuge 
for intellectual weakness or moral instability in pledg- 
ing their faith to a statesman, a party, a theory, or a class, 
he never forgot that such things were made for man, 
not man for them. Xo sooner did be perceive that a 
party was irreclaimably selfish, or a minister irremedi- 
ably committed to anti-national measures, to corrupt 
associations, or to an imbecile and therefore injurious 
policy — no sooner was it evident that the temptations 
incident to power had prevailed over the public spirit 
of the statesman, than he promptly and openly with- 
drew the support that had been tendered only for the 
public advantage. A slavish attachmeiit to a man, or a 
clique, or a class, or a crotchet, he justly despised as the 
hollow and too often crirainjil consistency of fools and 
of knaves, whose whole and sole boast is that they have 
never, excepting by accident, done any good thing.' ' 

The third John Walter was twenty-nine when he 
succeeded to the chief proprietorehip of ' The Timea.' 
Elected member for Nottingham, on the day after his 
father's death, as 'a Liberal Conservative, advocating 
those meaiiurcs which obtain the common support of 
moderate WTiigs and moderate Tories,' he had much to 

' rim«,July20. 1847. 
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occupy himself witU besides xln- detaik of a newnpajier 
office. He appears to have altemled, during many 
years, with iuhentcd intclUjrcnce and tnerj^y. to tlie 
business conceniii, and especially to each uit^cbanical 
ini prove uients an expcrieucu and outside example sug* 
gcatcd. In 1848 he introduced Applegsirth's (*team 
priiitiuj; miichinery, by means of which, vising eight 
circular cylindere, 10,000 copies coiilil be printed in an 
hour ; iuid many other changes of tliis sort were due to 
his Iwldness and iierseverance. The responsibility for 
all editorial arrangements, however, was probably left 
more than heretotbre with Delane, who now, after six 
yeiu's' learning and practising of his craft, was, at the 
age of thirty, a thorough master of it. 

Journalism had made considerable progress and l)eoii 
developed in many ways during these six years, and 
* The Times,' with ampler space to fill and more money 
to spend than were available for any of its rivals, took 
the lead in nearly all other directions as well as in 
strictly jioliticiil writing, Tlie fresh competition of 
' The Daily News,' after 1846, and the revived com- 
petition of ' The Morning Chronicle ' for a few years 
ofter it became the I'eelite organ in 1S48, which stimu- 
late<l even ' The Morning I'ost,' 'The Morning lieratd,' 
' The Standard,' and other paper* to new exertions, was 
not allowed by ' The Time* ' to supersede it in any 
departmout of newspaper enteqirise. 

Thei'e lias always been more etTort at imonymity in 
'The Times* than in most other papers, and, while 
Delane was fond of K[>oaking of himself us ' tiie man 
who worked " The Times," ' the names of many of the 
most steidouB workmen under him are hardly known, or, 
if known, it is only jio&sible to assign to tliem in a few 
instances the special kind and quantity of work they 
severally contributed to the common or uncommon 
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Stock. For nearly a quarter of a century after 18-15 
Delane*ti chief assistant in the editorship, and a frequent 
contributor of artichs, was hU college friend and 
brother- in. law, George 'Wehbe Dawnt ; and conspicu- 
ouB among his numerous leader writers in the early 
years of his nile were Horace Twiss, George Wingrove 
Cooke, Canon Moseley, Alexander Knox, and Gilbert 
a'Beckett, soon to be reinforced or replaced by Austin 
Henry Layard, Robert Lowe (afteriivnrds Lord Shcr- 
'brooke), Matthew Hig^na (best known as Jacob 
Omnium), Sidney Godolpbin Osborne (best known as 
S. G. 0.), and many others, including Charles Grcville 
uid his friend Henry Ueeve, and even the Radical Roe- 
buck. Samuel Phillips, some of whose articles were 
reprinted as ' Eauays from " The Times," ' wrote much 
on literary and other sulyccts until his death in 1857, 
and John Oxenford was dramatic and musical critic for 
nearly thirty years after 1847. while Tom Taylor, who 
begnn newspaper work on 'The Morning Chronicle' 
and ' The liaily News,' joined the staff of ' The Times * 
not much latter as a writer on art and other matters. 
A more Bcr\'iceablc contributor than some of these was 
Willifiin Howard Kussell, who begnn to work for Delane 
in IS-l.'i, whwi lie was only twenty-two, and who went 
to Irclimtl in 1S4.'» to furnish graphic accounts of the 
potato famine. 

To all the social movements and disturbances of the 
stirring years of agricultural and industrial distress 
before and after the middle of the nineteenth century, of 
political agitation shown in such diverse enterjirises as 
the Chartist propaganda and the work of the Anti-Cora- 
law League, of connnercial recklessness, culminating 
in the railway irianiii, and so forth, 'The Tijues' paid 
quiti- as mucli attention a« its contemporaries, its 
handling being often less generous or gushing than 
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t!iat of Bonie other coimneiitiitors, but as mnch more 
thorough as its ampler space and resources allowed, 
and as was consistent with the position it claimed for 
itself as tlie great instructor and controller of public 
opinion and of legishitive action thereon. It is espe- 
cially to its credit that while the railway mania was 
growing, and till it collapsed, in 184(;. 'The Times,' 
almost alone among the leading newspapers of the day, 
persistently and earnestly denoimced the foUy and 
Clime that were thus being fostered, and this notwith- 
standing the temptations to which it was exposed of 
encouraging a craze, that, while it was at ita height, 
adderl some -1,000/. or 3,000/. a week to its revenue 
from advertisements. Illustration of its good work in 
another way appeared in its employment of .lames 
Caird, who was assifttcd by John V. Macdoiiald, a young 
baiTistor of the Inner Temple, on a tour of inspection 
tlirough all the agricultural dislncts, in order to inquire 
into the cftustai of the prevalent distress, which had been 
only alleviated by the reform of the com laws, and to 
suggest remedies of more permanent efficacy tlian any 
that legislation coidd eft'cct. Starting from Aylesbury 
in .lanuary 18.^0, travelling through all the southern, 
western, eastern, northern, and midland counties of 
England, and reaching Huntingdon in February Ift.'JI, 
Caird in the coui-se of those Unrteen months supplied 
fifty-one weighty letters to 'The Times,' which, with 
five others sunniiing up hie conclusionH. in December 
1H61, were afterwards issued ob a standard book on 
'English Agriculture in 1S50~.*>1.' Other letters of 

L great value came from him in later years; and Caird 
was only one of a crowd of writers on matters supple- 
mentary to the political questions of the hour. 
' I remember, the first time I spoke In public after 
returning home from the continent in 1847,' said 
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Cobden in 1857, speaking at Manchester in suiiport of 
John Bright's candidature, " 1 took the opporiunity of 
saying tlial the newsjiaper press of Engliind was not free, 
and that the reformers of England ought to set about 
to emancipate it. Well, I got a most vicious article 
next day from " The Times " for that, and " The Times" 
hns followed us botli with a very ample store of venom 
ever Hince.' ' Any man,' he a*lded, ' who has lived in 
public life as I have must know that it le quite useless 
to contradict any falsehood or calumny, because it comes 
up again next day just as rife as ever. There is " The 
Times " newspaper always ready to repeat it ; and the 
grosser the better.' ' * My plan,' he declared in a letter 
to a finend in 1861, 'has always been to meet that 
journal with a bold front, and neither to give nor to 
take quarter. I may add that if ever I have succeeded 
in any public proceedings it has always been in spite 
of the opposition of that print. You may take ray 
word for it, you never can be in the path for xuccess 
in any great measure of ])oliey unless you are in 
opposition to tliat journal.' And in another letter, 
addressed to a visitor from the United States, who 
had expressed surprise at the favours shown to Delane 
by political leaders and fashionable people, CoUlen said, 
* [n America the editor or proprietor puts bis name on 
the front of his paper, fights the battles of his party 
openly, sharee in the honours of its victories, and is to 
be found among tlic senators, the governors of states, 
&c. ; but with us the conductor of " The Times " pre- 
serves a strict incognito to his readers, on the plea that 
anonymous writuig if* necessary for preserving liis in- 
dependence, whilst he inconsistently drops the mask in 
the presence of those who dispense social distinctions 
and dispose of government patronage — the ver}' per- 

' Richard Cobdttt'i Sptwka on FfMic Policy, roL iL p. 77. 
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BODS towards whom, in the intcresta of the public, he 
ought to preserve his indepeadence.' ^ 

Though thert^ wiis some excuse for his injnatice. 
Cob<leii was unjust to Dclnnc. 'The Timeti ' was as 
zealous as any Radical journal could be in advocating 
refomiH, ferreting out abuses, and condemning those 
responsihlo for them ; hut it choee itH own objet^ts and 
methods, its owu Htaudjiointii and line's of action, as it 
had a pei-fect right to do, and though we may think it 
mistaken we have no warrant for consi<Iering it dis- 
honest. If it attacked CoMen and the Radicids ungra- 
ciously and unrea»onubty, it u»ed kngungt^ us strong 
about the Whigs and Torieit, the aristocrats and the 
millionaire-'* who felt theniselveM flattered by Delane's 
dining with them, and with whose opinions, sym- 
pathies, and prejudices, he was generally in accord.' 

* John Morley, fAfr o/ Rkltard Oobdeti, chnptor xxxa. ' He told his 
fricnib.' Mr. Morley lajri ol Cobden, ' in awroful tone* of tlio »ocial 
deference ihnt itm {hwI in prirato hy grcttt pgople to the faiuoua editor, 
and m* icAnduliactl, her* uIhu mtliur uiiivaaoiiaUv, to find lilm dining at 
Mblea vheraoTory k""** ''"' hinucif woa au nmbowuidor, n cabinet lulniiter, 
or » btohopt' * Tli« •;>>ndiictor of a newapkper,' as Hr. Murky ritthtly 
r«miirk«, ' U entirely at liberty to choose wlat oonttituoucy he Kill 
attntct, it (ikaacd The Ttmti nt timt day to dommticato Iteetf, it vim 
•kid, amung the aritloumcy. Tlii» may liave bwti •• t«7 nitmw and 
i^tiblo policy, but .Mr. Uulnno hod u much riifht to profn- to spend lii« 
Mroninga ainong dulcee and bi«hop« m Cobden to spend hia unong mar- 
cbuitN and nuuiitfacturera.' 

' Very curious illuitntion of Um way in which the conduoton of The 
Tima attomptod to control puhlio opinion by dictating to other n«we- 
p^>en, a« woll ui by ' thunduriiig ' in th«ir own «oliunns, ia fnmished in a 
leM«T addriMaed to liiiii in March 1AA3. by Samttel PhiUif*, one of the 
Msistant oditon, whicli hna boen printvd by Mr. WjlUnm Hunt, who waa 
attliat time editor oi TKt It'ot »/ Knglamt Conn-rralitf. ' It ia of iho 
hiiihfiiit eonaequenco,' I*hillii)e wrute, ' tliat the Couaerratiro pr«aa of 
England ahoold spealc in one tone, and <rith the aama woll-dofined object. 
I take the liberty (o point out to yon the paiticular line which that prwa 
can now adopt with the groateet advuii^-u f < tlio common cniuo.' Then 
follow aerenl pMagrapha of inatnictions, including thia : ' Tlie great rally- 
ing cry of our party at the fottheoining eleotioa muat be "The Inati' 
totiuna of Eu^and against the aasaolta of Democracy." Lonl John 
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Arabltioiisly assuming to itself the right and power 
of sayinj^ ivhut social nin\ political changes were good 
for the community and how all the foreign, as well as 
all the domestic, affairs of the coimtry should be carried 
on, ' The Times ' — with more dignity than formerly, if 
often preposterously, smd with viiriatinns of policy, in 
which, as a rule, the same or eimilar threads of prin- 
ciple may be discerned by impartial critics, but which 
to most onlookers presented many inconsistencies — 
maintained its independent attitude towards Lord John 
Jlussell'e administration, which lasted till the beginning 
of 1852, and towards Lord Derby V short-lived ministry 
wbich succeeded it. When Lord Aberdeen took office, 
in December 1852, the critics of ' The Times,' like a 
good many others, foimd tliemselves in an awkward 
position. There were rival factions and divided counsels 
in the cabinet from the first, and a much stronger and 
more compact government might have found it impos- 
fiible to iiice the foreign difficulties that, growing during 
several years, were now approaching a crisis. Delane 
bad nearly always given a hearty support to Lord 
Aberdeen, but be now favoured a bolder handling of 
the Eastern question than the Peelites inclined to. He 
had almost uniformly assailed Lord Palmerston, but 
he now approved of the Palmerstonian tactics, which 



BuRwll ho* propottKl tu oaiT7 reform much fiirthn' than his lonjihi]) 
tnUndad, proviiicd Mr. CoMen will join him iiinyijBisition toheniiiijeaty'B 
garemmont. What thia luoanB we know, L-Bijocinlly as Sir Jwhob Gniliitiii 
i» invited into the fimi, A ministry coinpused ot Loril .lohn, Gnibam. 
Bright, oud Cubdcii cuii Iinvc but uiic leading itlou. Every s-icrilice must 
b4 Budo to provnnt thia ctiifiBtmphe, nnd, therefore, let iia Htand biddly 
sgAinsl dontnicttvu t«iideiici«s. lu it becometithv iimtructon of the people 
and the lovers of their country, "Religion o^iiiit ktitudinnriKnitiii," 
" The Motmrohy," "' The Church ind every cherished inatitutioii of the 
huid n[fiiinRl the Huod of bitter animocity about to pour in upon them," 
"Stahilily anjAinat Anarchy," such be our procliunutiona I ' — Tktit and 
Now, pp. 30-31. 
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Piilmereton, good as a foreign secretary, if he was good 
at anything, was, in the home so<!n.-tarynhip, for wliich 
he was t[uite unfitted, ostensibly debarred from enforc- 
ing. Moreover, though he hod for a long time been in- 
sisting on the increoiic of our {u-mamcnts, in view of a 
war either wttli Frniice or witli Russia, Delane knew 
l>ettcr tluiii must men how uu[ire]>ar(^ wc were for 
serious fighting. His embiirrassments, therefore, as the 
would-be arbiter of the nation's destinies, and at the 
same time luj the chief newspaper supporter of a coali- 
tion ministry' mntle up offerees that could not posdbly 
coalesce, were considerable. ■ 

They are illustrated by some passages in Greviile's 
diary. ' The opposition papers, CBpecially " The Morn- 
ing Herald" and " The Press," Disraeli's new journal,' 
Greville wrote on June 22, 1853, ' have been making 
the most violent attacks on Aberdeen and Clarendon, 
calling for their impeachment on the ground of their 
conduct in this Eastern quarrel, particularly charging 
them with having been cognisant of, and approved of, 
MenschikotT's demands, which have uecasioneil all the 
hubbub. At lost it was thought necessary to make a 
statement in reply, wliich was done by " The Times " 
on Thursday last. The article was a good one, but 
contained an inaccuracy about which IJrunnow wrote 
a long but friendly letter of complaint to Clarendon- 
The day after this another article was inserted to set 
the matter right ; but the explanations of "' The Times" 
failed to stem the torR-ut of abuse, and the Tory papers 
only repeated their misrepresentations with greater im- 
pudence and midignity tlrnn twfore.' ' " The Times " 
newspaper, always famous for its versatilitj- and incon- 
sistency,' we read three weeks later, on July 12, 'has 
lately produced articles on the Eastern question on the 
(iiunc day of the most oppoeite characters — one warlike 
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and firm ; the nest vehemently pncifie, by some other 
hand. This is of small impartnncc, hut it is indicative 
of the difference which exists in the cabinet on the sub- 
ject, and the explanation of the inconsistency of "Tlie 
Times " is to be found in the donble influence which 
acts on the paper. All along Pahnerston has been 
urginjj a vigorous policy, and wislied to employ more 
peremptory language and stronger measures towanla 
Riigsia, while Abei-deen has been very reluctant to do 
u8 much as wc have done, and would have been well 
content to advise Turkey to accept tlie last ultiiuatuui 
of RuBfiia, and so tenninate what he considers a sense- 
less and mischievous quarrel. Clarendon has had to 
steer between these two extremes, and, while moderat- 
ing the ardour of Pahnerston. to stimulate Abenleen 
and persuade him to adopt a course more congenial to 
public opinion in this country, which, however inclined 
to peace and abhorrent of war. is not at all disposed to 
wmnive at the aggrandisement of Russia or to submit 
to the insolent dictation of the em])eror. The majority 
of the cabinet have supiiorted Clarendim, and approxi- 
mate more nearly to tliu |)aoitic policy of Aberdeen than 
to the stringent measures of Pahnerston. When the 
two articles api»eared in " The Times" to which I par- 
ticularly allude, Clarendon a|)pn)ved of the firet and 
found great fault with tin? other, while Aberdeen wrote 
to Delane and expressed his stnmg approbation of the 
second and his conviction that the public would sooner 
or later take the views therein set forth.' ' 

A more steady-going supporter of Lord Aberdeen's 
policy than ' The Times ' was ' The Morning Chronicle,' 
still struggling on as an organ of the Peclite party, but 
with a very small circulation and therefore slighted by 
the Peelitea in office. ' They are now popularly judge<l,' 

■ 0«mH« Mmmri (Third Pfcrt), vol. L pp. 70, 74. 
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Abraham Hayward wrote peeviHhly to Iiia friend Sir 
John Young in October 185S, ' not by their own acts 
and despatches, but by the vacillating tone and occa- 
sionally unprincipled articles of " The Times." Lord 
Aberdeen in particular has euffered j^nintly from being 
everj'where identified with " The Times." ' ' 

' The Times ' certainly was not a safe friend to the 
Aberdeen government. It urged it to be bellicose, yet 
did all it could to discredit Lord P-ilmorston, who was its 
moat warlike member. With reaBon, however, it resejited 
the shilly-shallying conduct of ministers, and, holding 
that the quarrel with Kusxia could not be patched up, 
it wa.s anxious to precipitate a crisis. Witli tliis object 
it put presHure on the French as well as on tlie F-ngh«h 
authorities, sneering at their irresohition and disclosing 
their secrets. ' Walewski,' wrote Greville on December 
24, ' has been making a great flare-up about the article 
in " The Times," stating that Dundas wanted to pursiie 
the Russian fleet after Sinope, and that Baraguay 
d'Hilliers put hia veto on the operation. Clarendon as- 
sured him the statement wos inserted n-itliout his privity, 
and he hatl nothing to do with it. Walewski then asked 
him to authorise a formal contradiction in " Tlic filobe," 
or to let it be officially contradicted in "The Moniteur." 
Clarendon dccliiicd tlie Brst, and advised againat the 
latter course. I offered to apeak to Delane about con- 
tradicting it in •' The Times " ; which I afterwards did. 
He said the fact was true, and he had received it from 
various quartt^rs, and it was useless to contradict it ; 
but there was no reason " The Moniteur " should not do 
so if they liked ; so I sent him to Clarendon to talk it 
over and settle what was to be done to smooth the 
ruffled phimage of the French.'* 

' Cormpoiuleuet o/ AlitaJiam llayvard, TOl. 1. p. IM. 
' Ortwia* tSmufin {ThiiU Port), vol. L p. US. 

TOt. 11. 
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How little inclined ' The Times ' was to smooth the 
ruffled plumage of either French or Englieh may be 
seen from some sentences it published at the close of 
]S53. 'To bully the weak, to cajole the strong, to 
seize by force or to circumvent by fraud,' it was said, 
' are now recognised as the uniform tactics of the once 
great upholder of onler and treaties, and arbiter of the 
disputes of Europe. The combined governments of 
England and France have exhausted their diplomacy, 
their remonstrances, and their patience, and they now 
see themselves apparently reduced to the alternative of 
quitting for ever their high stations among the nations 
of the earth, forfeiting their promises and abandoning 
their allies, or having recourse to war — the sport of 
barbarous sovereigns, but the dread of free and pro- 
gressive governments. There is no alternative. It is 
a decision. With whatever reluctance, the western 
powers must accept the challengo so insultingly fiung 
at them.' 'We have not sought war,' it was added, 
' we have done all in our power to avoid it ; but, if it 
must come, we trust its evils and sacrifices will be 
cheerfully borne, as we are sure its perils will be man- 
fully confronted.'* 

War was not formally declared till March 28, 1854. 
But all preparations for it — or, so for as the English 
government was concerned, all the pretences in lieu of 
preparations — had been made long before. The prepa- 
rations made by ' The Times ' were far more enterpris- 
ing than there was any precedent for, and their outcome, 
far greater than the projectors could have dreamt of, 
was indeeit remarkable. It already had as its corre- 
spondent in Constantinople Thomas Chenery, a learned 
orientalist theu in his twenty-eighth year, who had 
sestt home letters about the preliminaries of the quarrel ; 
' Timu, December 31, 1853. 
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and as soon aa it had been arranged that a military and 
naval expedition should be sent to the Crimea, it selected 
for its special war correspondent — a term now 6r8t 
employed — William Howard Russell, who, after report- 
ing the Irinh potato famine in 1815 and 18-16, had gone 
to Denmark as a ' Times* correspondent in 18-18, and 
had done other work for the paper. ' I was with the 
first detachment of the British army which set foot on 
Turkish soil," said Russell, ' and it waa my good fortune 
to land with the first at Scutari, at Varna, and at Old 
Fort, to be present at Alma, Baluklava, and lukerman, 
to accompany the Kertch and Kiubura expeditions, 
and to witness every great event of the siege, the 
assaults on Sebastopol and the battle on the Tcher- 
nuya. It was my still greater fortune to be able to leave 
the Crimea with the last detachment of our army.' ' 
The vi\'id descriptions of what he saw during the 
memorable fifteen months thus occtipied, printed in 
' The Times ' as tliey arrived by every mail, were alto- 
gether imiqiie, and for straighlforwardne^ and eflec- 
t)vene«s have never been surpassed, or even equalled, 
by any subsequent imitations of them. They quickly 
raised the circulation of ' The Times ' from about 50,00(» 
to more than 70,UOQ, and caused an iucreanc of in- 
fiucnce not to be measured by its circulation. That, 
however, was but a minor effect of the enterprise in 
which Russell so well succeeded. 

His first letter home was written froui Malta on 
March 6, and showed that he intended to be a critic as 
well as a chronicler. On April S, when he reached 
GallipoU, he began to point out fiiultK and defects in the 
planning and currying forwan) of thee.\pedition, and in 
later letters he continued and improved in his self- 
appointed task, ondcterred and only encouraged by the 

■ W. a. RuMell, The Brituh KxptdHion to th* Orimta, prvfMa. 
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efibrts made to silence liiai. From Scutari he wrote on 
May 15 t ' I have just Been a copy of *' The Times " of 
April 28, containing a report of a discussion in the 
House of Lords in wliich tlte Duke of Newcastle, in 
reply to a question from the Earl of Ellenborough, 
denies repeatedly certiin statements contained in my 
letter of April 10, respecting the arrangements for the 
reception of our troops in GalUpoli, The statements in 
question were not put forward by me as counts in an 
indictment ; they were miide in the discharge of my 
duty as recitals of matters of fact. They are true in 
letter and spirit, and notwithstanding all that passed 
in that debate, I beg once more to reiterate them from 
be^ning to end.' ' In that confident temper Russell 
pei-sevored in his disclosures and complaints, praising 
ns freely as he blamed wherever praise was deserved, 
and doing full justice to the bravery and endurance of 
officers and men as we!! fis to whatever was good in the 
administrative arrangements ; and in spite of all the 
efforts made to controvert his allegations, very few of 
them, and none that were important, were disproved.* 

In order to see for himself how matters were going 
on. and perhaps to rjuiet some doubts in his own mind 
as to the accuracy of Russell's charges, Delane went to 
the Crimea in the autumn and passed someweel;s there, 
his companion Ijeing Alexander William Kinglake, the 
author of ' The History of the Crimean War.' On his 
return, 'he made some strong charges against the 
government, and particularly Newcastle,' as Greville 
reported. ' He complained that after the expedition 

' W. H. RuMoIl, Tht. War{A reprint of hiit Ivlten from the Crimea to 
Tht Timcj'), p. fil. 

' It ilioulil bv uiiMitioiicil that TAr M«ming Herald aaoa followoil th« 
ciunple nf 7Tk Tivut, nnil sent out Nioholu Auguitun WnodH bh iU 
special curreapondr^t ; luitl that bvfore the clots of tho war Hevonil other 
paper* had rcpreacntativca on the spot. 
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Wii8 sent to the Crimea they remained idle, and made 
no attempt to form an array of reserve, or to send con- 
tinual reinforcements to supply the caaualtius wliich 
everybody knew must occur ; and this ia true. Again, 
he went to Newcastle, and urged liim to make an imme- 
diate provision of wooden boiuea agtunet the winter, 
which would in all probability be required, and he 
eug^sted that thio should 1)C dune at Constantinople, 
where, all the houses being built of wood, and the 
carpenters very skilful, it might easily be done at a 
comi)aratively small expense, and whence the convey- 
ance wa» exjioditious and cheap. HIk advice wa» not 
taken ; nothing was done, and now that the winter is 
come, and tlie troo]>M are already exposed to dreatlful 
sulForing and privation, the work is i)egun here, where 
it will cost four times as much and, wlien done, will 
require an enormous time to convey the houses to the 
Crimea, l^sides tiiking up the space that is urgently 
required for other purposes.' That was only a small 
part of Delanc's complaining, and he did not confine 
it to private talk with ministers and friends. ' " The 
Times," as usual,' Grevillc wrote on November 26, 
'has been thundering away alnnit reinforccuients, and 
urging the despatch of troops that do not exist, and 
cannot be created in a uioinent. I liad a great battle 
with Delane the other day about it, and asked why he 
<lid not apjieal to the French government, who have 
boundless military re90uree:i>, instead of to ours, who 
have none at all, and accordingly yesterday there was 
a very strong article, entirely about French reinforce- 

Russell's plain-speaking, and that of Dclane's leader 
writers at home, naturally gave great offence to the 
authorities both in the Crimen and in England. Lord 
■ OmvOU Mm-nri (Third Put), vol i. p. SOS. 
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Rnglan, on November 13, reported that he liai^ commu- 
nicated with the correspondeutB of ' The Times ' and 
other papers, and pointed out to them ' the public in- 
convenience of their writings, and tlie necessity of 
greater prudence in future ' ; and the Duke of New- 
caetle appealed to the patriotism of ' The Times ' and 
other papers to abstain from publishing any intelligence 
from the Beat of war, which could be 'considereil calcu- 
lated to fiimieh valuable information to the enemy.' ' 

It was this circuhir, with other efforts to gag flie press, 
that provoked the scorn and sarcasm of men like Albany 
Fonblanfjue. 'The tables are turned,' Fonblanque said 
in ' The Kxaminer.' ' The accusers are accused. The 
press is tlie bane of the army in the Crimea. " Our 
own con-espondents " liave lied away the efficiency of 
the expedition, and made it falsely believe itself sick, 
weak, hungry, and naked. " The Times " has done it 
all. As a man may be made ill by telling him he 18 
looking ill, so an army may be brought to death's door 
by representations of its jeopardy. . . . A slut, rebuked 
by her mistress for some dirty corner, replied tartly, 
" La, ma'am, it's not my fault, it's the nasty sun that 
comes shining into the place, and showing eveiy speck." 
And this is the retort upon the press, which is charged 
with the guilt of making the very mischief which it 
exposes for the puqioses of the correction. It is the 
nasty light, discovering blots and foul places. We 
wonder that we have not been told that the reason of 
the superior condition of tlie French army Is not a 
better organisation and more active care, but simply 
the absence of a free press. If the charges against the 
press be true, the conductors of it concerned must be 
perwons of a malignity strange, foul, and unnatural, for, 
according to the accusation, they are the instruments of 
* Andrav*, vol. u. p. 331. 
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both truth and falsehood, with this detestable discrimi- 
nation, that the truth is all for the service of the enemy, 
and tlie falsehood all for tht; dtscuuragemcnt of our 
troops and the disgrace of the country in the eyes of 
Europe. Thus it in said that the Russians faavu learnt 
to point thi^ir giinH and »hu[H! their attacks from tJie 
English newspapers, »o faithiUlly do they dc&criU: weak 
places in our lines ; while, on the other hand, they as 
foully ijilsify the wisdom with which the affairs of the 
cainpftif^u are conducted by the able and active staff, 
whose merit is the everlasting and excluMive theme of 
Lord Raglan's praise. There is a little inconsistency 
in the handling of these two detestable faults, or, we 
should rather say.crimes.' ' 

But ' Tlie Times ' persevered in its condemnation of 
thot^e who undertook to direct the Crimean war, and, 
doing much by its protestations and disclosures to over- 
turn Lord Abenleen's govemnieiit, it woe in no way 
injure! by the wrath it brouglit upon itself li-om courtly 
critics. ' So far as I can collect,' Greville wrote on 
January 2, 1855, speaking, of course, for his own 
superior circle, ' the violent articles which " The Times " 
emits day after day have excited general resentment 
and disgust. They overdo everything, and while they 
are etemsUIy changing their course, the one they follow 
for the moment they follow with an outrageous violence 
which shocks everybody. Hut as tliose who complain 
most of ** The Times " still go on reading it, the paper 
only gets more rampant and insolent, for as long as it« 
circulation is undiminished it does not care what anybody 
thinks or says of it.' * Its persevering exjKwure of the 
incompetency of Lord Itoglan and his stuff iu the Ciimeft, 
nnd of the equal incompetency of Lord Aberdeen's 

' Ltfe oftd Lohmiri of AUtany FtnMmuivt, p. 4M. 
• QnmlU MtmiMt* (Tliird PmI), voL i. p. 21&. 
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ministry at home, brought ' general resentment and 
disgust,' not upon it, but upon the authors of the 
mischief and dishonour, and, at the threat of Roebuck's 
committee of inquiry, the government fell to pieces in 
January, to he replaced hy Lord Palmerston'e adminis- 
trfttion, formed and reformed in the course of February. 
More usefiil, however, than any changes ' The Times ' 
procured in the composition of cabinets were the changes 
in mihtary administration which more slowly resulted 
from its bold statements of facts, and its argumtuts 
thereon, chiefly supplied in KusfseU'a letters from the 
seat of war. 

Meanwhile good work had been done at the seat of 
war itself by the energy of ' The Times ' in collecting 
by voluntaiy coutributious a fund of 20,000/. to be 
expended in alleviating tlie miseries of the sick and 
wounded wliich had been to a large extent caused, and 
were in larger measure aggravated, by the neglect 
and blundering of the authorities both in England 
and in the Crimea. John C. Macdonald was employed 
to administer this fund, and, reaching Constantinople 
on November 7, 1854, he was pi-omptly followed by 
Sidney Godolphin Oeborne, and noble assishince was 
given to them by Florence Nightingale and her staff of 
nurses.' Tliis briglit chapter in the liietor)' of the 
Crimesui campaign relieves, if by contrast it renders all 
the darker, its other and gloomy passages, and, along 
with RusBcli's rougher but not less chivaIrou.s work, 
reflects great credit on Delane and the other potentates 
of ' The Times ' for the new and patriotic developments 
of journahsra which they initiated. 

There was more and better occasion for boasting 
here than in the pretexts for public congratulation 
put forward by ' The Times ' when the war was over. 

' 8. O. Oabomc, Smlari and iU Ho»yitaU; RuHBell, 77w War, p. 288. 
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* 'What«ver be the losses and disappointments we have 
undergone.' it was said, ' whatever the reverses of onr 
onus, whatever the drains upon our treasury, these 
evils have been us notliing compared with the tremen- 
dous visitation that has fallen on our stubborn and 
ovcrbeuring enemy. . . . There have not been wanting 
those who strove to persuade the masses that their 
blood and their treasure were being sacrificed for no 
adequate object, and that any concessions were better 
than pei-severance in a war so unjust and unprofitable. 
But the clear instinct of EngUsbincn enabled them to 
see and feel that there was more at stake in the matter 
than tlieir blind guides chose to admit, and to adhere 
to the cause they had taken up with a steadiness and 
pertinacity wliich put to shame the vacillating coimsel- 
lors whu first involved us in war and then told us tlutt 
it was vain to contend with the manifest destiny that 
urged Kussia on to the conquest of the East." ' 

If ' The Times ' had done much towards securing for 
the nation some advantage from the Crimean war and 
towards enforcing the hard and necessary lessons taught 
thereby, it had aUo done much towai-ds bringing about 
the war luid stn.'Lgthfuiiig its <li.-lunions. But in tliis 
it was only true to its title, luid no worse than a mouth- 
piece of the times. The third of a century that has 
since elapsed has not been long enough for full educa- 
tion of the nation in eitlier the ethics or the economics 
-of this and Hke questions. 

While the war was in progress ' The Times ' had 
courteously held aloof from a rather delicate contro- 
versy, corned on somewhat indelicately by several of its 
■contemporaries. ' There lias been,' Greville wrote on 
January 1.5, IS'ti, 'an extraordinury run against tlie 
court, more particularly agaiuKt the prince, whicli is 
< TiiNM, DooMnlMr 31, 1S5&. 
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now exciting general attention, and has andoabtaliy 
prodoeerl a considorable effect throoghoat ibe country. 
It began a few veeks ago in the pres«, paitioiilarly in 
" The Daily Newg " and " The Morning Advertiser," but 
cUe^ io the latter, and was immediately taken up by 
the Torj- papert*. '• The Morning Herald " and " The 
StaJi'lard," and for some time past they have poured 
forth article after article and letter after letter full of 
the bittcTCflt abnae and all sorts of lies. " The Morning 
AdvertiM'r" has eoroetimee had five or six articles on 
the Mme day aU attacking and maligning Prince Albert. 
Many of these are very vague, but the charges against 
him art- j>rincipally to this effect; that he has bewi in 
iIk* habit of me<ldling improperly in public affairs, and 
hnH iiM^l his influence to promote objects of his own 
and the interests of his own &mily at the expense of 
the interoittn of this country ; that he corresponds with 
foreign prinoen and with Hritish ministers abroad with- 
out the knowl»lgc of tlie government ; and that he 
tliwartM the foreign policy of the ministers when it does 
not coincide with liiu own ideas and purposes. Charges 
of thiH iMjrt, mixed up with smaller collateral ones, have 
been repented day after day with tlie utmost virulence 
and iriHolence by Ixjth the Radical and the Tory jour- 
nalit. IWiine went to Aberdeen and told him tlmt 
immcn»o mischief had been done, and that he ought to 
know that the mischief produced was very great and 
general, and offered, if it was tliought desirable, to take 
up the cudgels in defence of the court. Aberdeen con- 
»ult*!d the prince, and they were of opinion that it was 
better not to put forth any defence or rebnt such charges 
in the preos, but to wuit till purliament meetti and take 
an opportunity to repel llu- charges there.' So ' The 
Times ' w»a almost silent, aii<i the controversy became 
less exciting before it could be dealt with in parliament. 
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' For some days past,' Greville reported on January 21, 
' the Tory papers have relaxed their violence af^inst 
the eourt, while the Radical ones, especially " The 
Morning Advertiser," have redoubled their attacks. 
There can be little doubt that the Torj* leaders got 
idarmed and uuuoyed at the lengtlts to which their 
|)aperB were proceeding, and have taken measures to 
stop them. The Radical papers nothing can stop, be- 
cautte they find tlieir account in the Ubcls : the sale of 
the " Advertiser" is enormously increased since it has 
begun this course, and, finding perfect immunity, it 
increases every day in audacity and virulence. One of 
the grounds of attack, in " The M«ming Herald " and 
" The SUmdard" particularly, has lieen the illegality of 
the prince being a privy councillor. In reply to this 
I wrote a letter in my own name showing what the law 
and practice are.' Again, on Janiuiry 25, ' 1 wrote a 
letter in " The Times," signed Juvenal, showing up 
the lies of •' The Morning Advertisei" " and how utterly 
unworthy of credit such a paper is.' Greville amused 
himself with the beUef that he had thoroughly routed 
the enemies of Prince Albert without the iaitervention 
of Delane, except as printer of his letters, or of par- 
liament. ' The attacks on the prince are subsidtng,' 
he wrote on January 29, 'except from "The Morning 
Advertiser," which goes doggedly on in spite of its lies 
being exposed.' * 

When parliament met ' The Times ' was ill-rewanled 
for its amiability in keeping out of a dispute on which 

■ GrtmlU Uemoin (Third Put), ml. i. pp. lS6-t31. Tha matter wm 
dlioiuud in both hooM* oo January 31. 'Derby wm put iiituafjrvat nge 
by Abordeon'i iipooch,' uy« GroriUo, ' and could not rtviil nttncking trw 
(■Ituni he SAW bdiiiid thu throne). Ha attacked my Irtter bx which I had 
pitchnd into the Torioi for thcdr attadm an the prince. I mw hi* pooplo 
turn round and \'>ok tow^rdit ine. but I did nut onrw n fig, and waa rather 
pleaaed to too huw wbai I irroto had gallud Ihum and atradc hgnMi.' 
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its readers must have expected it to say something. 
' There is always great anxiety on the part of the press 
to get the queen's speech,' Greville remarked on Febru- 
ary 2, ' so as to give a sketch of it the morning of the 
day when it is made, and those who do not get it are 
veiy jealous of those who do. There has been great 
bother about it on some former occasions, once par- 
ticularly, because one of the Dtrbyites gave it to their 
paper, " The Morning Herald," it having been commu- 
nicated in strict confidence, and according to recent 
custom, to the leaders of the party. The otlier day 
Aberdeen refused to give it even to " The Times," and 
of course to any other paper, and he begged Palmerston 
not to send it to " The Morning Poet," which is no^ 
toriously his paper. Nevertheless the sjieech appeared 
in " The Times," and, what seemed more extraordinary, 
in '* The Morning Advertiser," the paper which has 
been the fierccet opponent of the government and the 
most persevering and virulent of the assailants of the 
prince. Delane has fiiends in all parties, and he told 
me he had no less than three offers of it, and therefore 
he had no difficulty. But how did " The Momint; 
Advertiser " come by it ? ' ' That ' The Advertiser,' 
whose editor, James Grant, never dined with dukes, 
bishops, or pri%*y councillors, should be aa succesafUl as 
he was in the scramble for early copies of the queen's 
speech was a real grievance to Delane. 

During 1854 ' The Times * quarrelled with Lord 
Aberdeen's government on many other matters besides 
the Crimean War, and it was especially spitefiil against 
two of its members, Lord John Russell and Lord 
Pahneraton. Palmerston it continued to hate in apite 
of his bellicose zeal ; Russell it despised on account of 
his alleged treachery to his colleagues and tmckling to 
' GrtrMt Mtmoirt (Third Pkrt), voL i. (■. 134. 
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the Radicals. It summed up the history of this year'B 
parliamentary session by describing it as *a most 
abortive expenditure of labour and ability,* in the 
course of which niinistei-s, ' by insisting upon forcing 
measures on the attention of an unwilling house, ex- 
posed themselves to a series of mortifying and damaging 
defeats.' ' 

When Palmerston formed an administration of hi« 
own in February ISHb, with Russell soon to take office 
imder him as colonial secretary, ' The Times,' though it 
grmiually changed iU tone, began by being more violent 
than ever. * " The Times " is going into furiouM oppo. 
eition,' Grc^ille ivrote on the 17th, ' and Palmerston 
will soon find the whole press ngaiuet him, except his 
own paper, " ITie Morning Post." and " The Morning 
Chronicle," Dcithor of wliich has any circulation or 
any influence in the country. The whole conduct of 
" The Times" in a source of gn-ai vexation to me, for 
1 am to the last degree shocked and <li8gu8te<l at its 
conduct and the enormous mischief that it is endeavour- 
ing to do ; and I have for many years had personal 
relations with its e<iitor which 1 do not well know how 
to let drop, and I am at the some time not satisfied that 
their unbroken maintenance is consistent with the feelings 
1 entertain, and which ought to be entertained, towards 
the paper.' * 

Poor Grcvjllc, originally a Torj' who followed 
Canning and, l)ccoming a Peelite, settled down as a 
Palmeretonian, did not break with Oelane, ami after a 
time he read ' The Times ' with liatisfat^tion again ; but 
he was very unhappy in this February of 1855, and, as 
lie said, 'for the first time in his life reidlynnd seriously 
alarmed at the aspect of affairs.' ' The press, with " The 

' Tim". D«CL-tiilH.T31, 1S54. 

' OntiU* Utmoiri (Thinl Pari), vd. i. i>. 2«2. 
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Times " at ite head, is striving to throw everything into 
confiieion, and nmning amuck against the arietocratic 
clement of society and of the constitution. The in- 
tolerable nonsense and the abominable falsehoods it 
flings out day after day, are none the less dangerous 
because they are nonsense and falsehoods, and backed 
ujj as they are by all the regular Radical prewi, they 
dilfuse through the country a mass of inflammatory 
matter, the effect of which may be more serious and 
arrive more quickly than anybody imagines. Nothing 
short of some loud explosion will make the mass of 
people believe that any serious danger can threaten a 
constitution like ours, which has passed 



through 



80 



many trials and given so many proofs of strength and 
cohesion. But we have never seen such symptoms as 
are now visible, such a thorough confusion and political 
chftos, or the public mind so completely disturlwd and 
dissatisfied and so puzzled bow to aiTive at any just 
conclusions as to the past, the present, or the future. 
People are furious at the untoward events in the 
Crimea, and cannot make out the real causes thereoi^ 
nor who is to blame, and they are provoked that they 
cannot find victims to wreak tlieir resentment on. The 
dismissal of Aberdeen and Newcastle seems an in- 
adetjuate expiation, and they want more vengeance 
yet : hence the cry for Koehuck's absurd committee. 
Then, after clamouring for Palmerston from a vague 
idea of liia vigour, and that he would do some wonder- 
Ail things, which was founded on nothing but the 
recollection of his former bullying despatches and blus- 
tering speeches, they are beginning to suspect him ; 
and the whole press, as well as the malignanta in the 
liouse of Commons, tell them that they have gained 
very little, if anything, by the change, and they are 
told that it is not this or that nainister who can restore 
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our affairs, but ii change in the whole system of govern- 
ment, and tJie substitution of plebeians and new men 
for the leaders of parties imd mcmlKrre of aristocratic 
fnmilieB, of whom all governments have been for the 
moat part composed What ell'ect these- revolutionary 
doctrines may have on the opinions at large remains to 
be seen ; but it is evident tliat " The Times," their 
great propagator, think« tliem popular iind generally 
acceptable, or they would not Iiave plunged into tlmt 
course.' ' 

Greville's fears were not realised, and the hopes of 
the Radicals were disappointed. ' The Times ' was 
only revolutionary within narrow limits, and the tnie 
revolutionists got but slight and temporary help fn^m 
it. Such as it was, however, the help was useftd ; and 
Greville's views about the functions of the press in 
relation to aristocracy and democracy, as be understood 
the terms anil tlie realities represented by tlicra, and to 
tin- new conditions of government and national well- 
being which were quickened by the Crimean war and 
it^ concomitants, are eminently suggestive. 

' The Times ' suffered by its early opposition to 
Lord Palmerston's government, in which Lord Claren- 
don was foreign secretary and Sir William Mok-sworth 
colonial secretary, until hin death in October Itt.'tS, and 
by the coolness Ijetween Dehuie and Grcville, with 
whom Henry Keeve was in close sympathy. ' Since 
'* The Times's " brejich with Lord Clarendon and 
Iteeve,' Abraham liaywanl wrote to Gladstone on 
Jimuary 3, IS.'iG, 'they are no longer so well up in 
inform:)1ion as they used to be. Molcsworth is another 
loss to them. In Scotland and the far north/ he added, 
'the cheap papers have gained enormously on the 
London press ; but this is more owing to the telegraph 

■ OrtnOt .V«m«*r« (Tturd Put), voL t. p. 243. 
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than to the reduction of the duty. Within a given 
radius round Aberdeen, for example, you get all the 
most interesting news twenty-four hours before the 
arrival of a London paper. I myself actually ceased 
taking in a London paper whilst I was in Scotland.' ' 
Whence it appears that other changes, presently to 
be noted, were taking place both in the relations of 
* The Times ' with its London rivals, and in those 
of the London journals with the country at large. 
' The Times ' was losing its supremacy.* 

' GorreMpondence of Abraham Haytoard, vol. i. p. 270. 

' B«adera of Anthony TroUope's novel, The Warden, which was 
pnblished in 1866, need hardly be reminded of its good-natured mockery- 
of DeUne aa Tom Towen, and of The Times as The Jnpiter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

'the taxes OS KNOWLEDGE.' 
1819—1861. 

JAND for rcnioval of what were conveniently, thoiigb 
not quite accurately, known ns * the taxes on know- 
ledge ' followed an a nmfter of course upon the yielding 
of parliament in 1S46 to the more urgent (Ii-umnd for 
n-nioval of the taxes on the chief nrticle of food. The 
reduction of the mlvertisenient duty in 1833 from three 
shillinjLffi and sixpence to eighteenponce had been accepted 
!m an insufficif^iit boon by Devvsi>in>er pniprietors and 
the small proportion of the community which had much 
ocfftBion lor advertising and at the same time considered 
it important that the charge for «ich advertisement 
should be two shillings less than it had hitherto been. 
The reduction of the new8]»aper stamp in 183G from 
fDur])ence. with a discount of twenty per cent., to a 
penny had hardly been regarde*! a-* a boon at all by the 
proprietor*?, who were coniftraiuGd to give their readers 
nearly all the advantage of the change, or by the great 
uiajority of people who. wanting really cheap newB- 
paiiere, found that, iti most ca8<?!6, they still had to ])ay 
a» much as fivepenoe or sixpence^ in lieu of sevcnpencc, 
for each copy. And the lowering of the iwper duty, 
also in 1X3*;, though a substantial boon to botli eellcrt* 
and buyers, had so little appreciable effect, and worked 
so slowly, that it wa» almost lost sight of by those who 
VOL. II. r 
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profited by it. These three fiscal changes, together and 
separately, were nf immense benefit anil contributed 
largely to the growth and improvement of journalism 
during the ensuing twenty years, of which we liave seen 
something. Quite as much if not more of the growth 
and improvement was due.however,to the general spread 
of education and enlightenment, political and social, for 
which those twenty years were remarkable, and a new 
generation had grown up which could not be expected 
to be satisfied with the boons, such as they were, 
bestowed on a former generation. The reformers who 
overthrew the com laws were not slow in recognising 
and encom-a^ng its discontent. 

' So long as the penny lasts,' Cobden said in 1850, 
with reference to the newspaper stamp, ' there can be 
no daily press for the middle or worlcing class. Who 
lielow the rank of a merchant or wholesale dealer can 
afford to take in a daih paper at fivepence ? Clearly 
it 18 beyond the reach of the mechanii; and the shop- 
keeper. The result ia that the daily press is written 
for its customers — the aristocracy, the millionaires, and 
the clubs and news-rooms. The great public cannot 
have its organs of the daily j>re88, because it cannot 
afford to pay for them. The dissenters have no daily 
organ for the same reason. The governing classes will 
resist the removal of the penny stamp, not on account 
of the loss of revenue — tfint is no obstacle with a sur- 
plus of two or three millions — but because they know 
that the stamp makes the daily press the instniment 
and servant of the oligai'chy.' ' 

Three wars had to be waged — one for abolition of 
the compulsory stamp, one for repeal of the advertise- 
ment tax, and one for removal of the duty on paper — 
before the fiscal obstacles to ' a free press ' were over- 
' John Morloy, Lift ofCobden, cli. sxxii. 
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come, and, the victories being separately won, there 
was not complete agreement of interests among those 
who fouglit in them ; but they were nil [tart* of the 
»amc movement, and all wei-e incUidei.1 in tlic scheme of 
the Association for rroinoiing the Repeal of the Taxes 
■on Knowledge, which was csuiblishcd in 1849 with 
Mihicr Gibson for its president, Richard Moore for its 
hard-working cliairiiian, and Charles Dobsoii Collott for 
its indcfutigable secretary. This nssociation grcn- out 
of a Newspaper Stamp AboHtion Committee appointed 
by tlie Ptt)ple's Charter Union, and w:t» thus a direct 
and most welcome ruinitication of the Cliartist move- 
ment. More limited in its scope, but working in Ixar* 
mony witli that botiy, was the London Committee for 
Obtaining the Repeal of the I>uty on Advertisements, 
iilso founded in IMi}, which liad John Franci.s, the 
publisher of ' The Athcna;nm,' for its most active 
member, and Willium Ewart for its president, »nd 
which, after h& iirst nndt^rtaking liad been achieved, 
wiui reconstructed a^ tlie Newspaper Tress Association 
for Obtaining the Rejieal of the Paper Duty. 

Botli these organisutions worke*! vigorously in 
issuing ]Munpblet!i, collecting signatnre.s to piirliament, 
and interviewing ministers and officials j and tlie whole 
question was raised in the House of Commons on 
April 16f 1850, when Milner Gibson brought forward 
a series of resolutions condemning the duly on paper, 
the compidMtry newspaper stamp, tlic advei-tisement 
tax, and the duty on ini|>ortcd books. He adduced die 
difficulties of paper-makers like H^Jdwin and Crompton, 
and of publishers like tlie brothers Chambers :tn<t Charles 
Knight, in pn>viding, or obtaining material for produc- 
ing, such cheap literature as the public required, and 
he showed to what liardships regular papers like ' The 
Daily News ' were exposed in competition with publica- 

p a 
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tions not ostensibly giving news, like ' Punch,' ' Tbe 
Atlienaeum,' and ' The Builder,' which were allowed to 
be iasiiod without etanipp. and yet more with coarser 
weeklies, like ' The Town.' ' Paul Pry,' and ' Sam Sly,' 
which lived by IIIipIr and scurrility, having full license 
to comment upon facts and circulate scandalous fictions 
80 long as they reported no actual ntws. He was sup- 
ported by Ewart, Hume, Rnebuck, and other Radicals, 
nnd also by Disraeli, whn found it convenient, for party 
purposes to give ntteranre to what were doubtless his 
real opinions on the matter. He was opposed, how- 
ever, by Sir Charles Wood, the chancellor of the ex- 
cliequer, who declared that it would be ' an net of 
political suicide ' to surrender the income, amountinj; in, 
IS4!) to 1,329,000/., derived from these several duties, 
and by Lord fJobn Russell, the premier, who depre- 
cated any change that would be likely to assimilate the 
English to the continental press. ' He was told,' said 
Lord 'lohn, 'that for a halfpenny they uiij^ht obtJiin in 
Paris a newspaper full of the most infauKnis epigi-anis 
and the cleverest writing, together with the intelligence 
of the day. Schoolmnsters were spread tlu-oughont 
France, but, unfortunately, a great part of tiie news- 
pap*'rs contained attacks not merely on the government 
of the day, but on all government ; they were news- 
papers that endeavoured to make government ira- 
poHsible, and schoolmasters that endeavoured to make 
religion odious' ; and he could give no countenance to 
plans for encouraging any such abominations as popular 
ncwspapen* or popular nluc.ition in England. Accord- 
ingly Alilner Gibson's iiriit motion. ' that such financial 
arrangements ought b> be made as will enable parlia- 
ment to repeal the excise duty on paper,' the only one 
then put to the vole, was defeated by a majority of lilO 
to 89. Yet more overwhelming was the majority of 
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208 to 89 against a motion brought forward by Evrart 
three weeks later, on May 7, for repealing (he advertise- 
ment tax.' 

No attempt was made in 1851 to reverse tlie&e de- 
cisioDH of the House of Commons ; but in April of that 
year Milner Gibson obtained the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the working of the News- 
paper Stamp Act. Mowbray Morris, the manager of 
'The Times'; Knight Hunt, the sub-editor of 'The 
Daily News ' ; Alexander Rus«el, the editor of ' The 
Scotsman ' ; Michael James Whitty, the proprietor of 
* The Liverpool Journal ' ; and some thirty others were 
examined, and a valuable mass of cvidoneo was collected. 
' Yoiu" committee,' it wiis said in the sumninry of the 
' report, ' consider it their duly to direct attention to the 
objections and abuses incident to tlie present system of 
newspaper Htamps, arising from the difficulty of defining 
and determining the meaning of the term " news " ; to 
tbe ilnequalities ami evai«ions that it occasions in poatui 
unmgcmcnts ; to the unfuir competition to which 
stamped newspapers are exposed with unstamped publi- 
cations ; to the limitation imposed by the stamp upoD 
the circulation of the l)e>>t nowKpa[>cre ; and to the 
impediments which it throws tii the way of the diffusion 
of useful kno%vledge regarding current events among 
the ])Oorer elasse-s, and which species of knowledge, 
relating to subjects which ma^t obviously interest them, 
calls out the intelligence by awakening the curiosity of 
those classes. How far it may be expedient that this 
tax should be maintaine<l as n source of revenue, cilJier 
in its present or in any modified form, your committee 
do not feel themeelvcfl called upon to state, Oilier con- 
siderations, not witliiu their province, would enter into 



' Uantanft rartUuiuiUaiy iHhatt* (Third 8eri«*}, toL cs. ooU. 301- 
423, 123&-IUL 
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that question. But, apart from fiscal conoideratioDS, 
they do not consider that news of itself is a desirable 
Bubject of taxation,' ' 

Tiie arguments and evidence of this parliamentary 
committee were confirmed by a trial that attracted 
much attention in 1851. As a supplement to his 
weekly ' Household Words,' which was strictly a maga- 
zine, Dickens had started a monthly ' Household Nar- 
rative of Current Events,' which, after it had been 
running some time, he was forbidden to issue without 
its being stamped as a newspftj^)er. Dickens's pub- 
lishers, Bradbury and Kvans, rusiated this order, and 
after prolonged litigation, when the case was brought 
before tlie <.'ourt of Exchequer in November, three 
judges declared that ' The Houaehold NaiTative ' need 
not be stamped, while one was of an opposite opinion. 
Dickens accordingly persevered, and, to reheve him and 
otliera like bini from uncertainty, ii bill was introduced 
in the House of Commons on December G, 1S52, exempt- 
ing all monthly publications, whether containing news 
or not, fi"om the requirements of the Newspaper Stamp 
Act. Lord Derby's administration was. however, soon 
afterwards overthrown, and the project lapsed with 
it." 

Earlier in 1852, on April 22, Milner Gibson had 
quoted Dlckeus's case, and some raoi-e glaring instances 
of the arbitrariness and confusion of the law, when lie 
again nrgeil parliament to abolish not only the stamp 
duty, but also the paper duty and the advertisement 
tax. The vigorous debate that ensued lasted the whole 
evening and was concluded on May 12. Cobden spoke 
forcibly in condemnation of the ' taxes on knowledge.* 
' The penny stamp,' he said, ' is a stamp impeding the 



' Beportt of HotiKf nf Ctimmotw Cuniniidet', 18&1, vot. xvii. 
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communication of modern history, for the facts of the 
newspapers are the facts winch interest and affect and 
govern us all, and that stamp is the greatest ohstacle 
to intelligence in this country.' Ewart, Ilume, Ricardo, 
Cowan, and others argued to the same effect ; but 
Disraeli, at that time chancellor of the exchequer and 
not free to speak his mind, justified the taxes as ' neces- 
sary evils ' ; imd Gladstone, tliough saying that, when 
the proper time arrived, he should like to see the paper 
duty abolishe<l, maintained that if newspapers and 
books were dearer than they ought to be, the blame was 
not so much with fiscal requirements as with the trudca 
unionism which wickedly raised the wages of com- 
positors and otliers to a level for above theii- desert*. 
If the working classes wanted cheap literature, Glad* 
stone then thought, they liod a sufficient remedy in 
their own hands, as they could themselves cheapen the 
lalxtur by which the literature was prorlnced. Views of 
that sort, imd the prejudices of a House of Commons 
which clamoured for a war with Russia, prevailed over 
the common sense of the Cobdenites ; and Milner 
Gibson's three motions in favour of repeal of the paper 
duty, the stamp duty, and the advertisement duty, were 
severally defeated by majorities of 195 to 107, 199 to 
100, and 181 to llli.' 

Those figures — showing a balance of only 65 votes 
in favour of the advertisement tax, whereas the balances 
in fovour of the compulsory stamp and the paper duty 
were 99 and 88 — reasonably li'd tlu- reformers to direct 
their attention especially, in the iiret instance, to the 
refonn most likely to be carried. Tlie agitation, kept 
up by meetiugH, deputations, and petitions, during the 
autumn of 1853 and the foUowmg winter, aimed chiefly 
at getting the advertisement tax repealed. Tins, more- 
■ Uanaud, rol. cxx. cob. OSa-lDST. 
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over, though the least iraportaut of the three, was the 
reform that obtained most general support froiin the 
newspaper proprietors and the influentinl portfon of 
tlie community. Well-to-do people cared little fcjr the 
prospect of having to pay only fourjience instend of 
fivepence for tlieir papers, and uiajiy of them dreaded 
tbe prospect of a really cheap press springing up and, 
as they thought, flooding tlie country with sedition ; 
but tliey could see nothing but benefit in a lowering of 
the charges for advertisements. And some of the liigli- 
priced journals, particularly ' The Times,' ' The Illua- 
trated London News,' and ' The Weekly Dispatch,' 
encouraged them in these views. The penny stamp 
enabled any paper hearing it to go free by post, and its 
removal would therefore be no gain to comitry sub- 
Bcribcrs. Accordingly, though the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge Association abandoned no part of its 
programme, it consented to place tlie advertiseaient 
question before the others, and when Milner Gibson 
again brought forward his three resolutions in the 
House of Commons, on April 14, 1853, thwr order was 
changed. 

Lord Aberdeen was then premier, with Gladstone 
as chancellor of the exchequer ; and the great financier 
declared himself unable to dispense with the 180,000/. 
or so that the advertisement tax yielded. ' The govern- 
luent,' he said, ■ had no wish to retain, and could not 
retain, any restraint whatever upon the press for the 
sake of restraint.' ' !• reedom of tlie press was not 
merely to he permitted and tolerated, but to be highly 
prized, for it tended to bring closer together all the 
national interests and to presei-ve the institutions of 
the couutiy.' ' He should be delighted to see the day 
■when the duty on newspapers might be removed.' 
But that day was not yet, and be must move the 
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provious question. Both Brigtit and Cobden spoke at 
Ungth in support of the motion, and insisted that it 
vrtiB incumbent on a government which jjrofeBsed to 
have n regard for popular education, and which found 
it easy to raise money for wasteful arinnnients, to 
relieve the nation of burdens so miuiifestly oppressive 
m were thette 'taxes uii knowledge'; but the most 
eftective champion of the reform, so far iu> the lulvcrtise- 
ment duty was concerned, was Disraeli, who asserted 
that, hod he remaineil in office long enough, he should 
most certainly have devised a plan for meeting this 
reoiiouable demand. Disraeli'i* speech secured for 
Milner Gibson the Conservative vote, and on the first 
resolution, ' that the ndvertisemcnt duty ought to be 
rejjealed,' the government was defeated by 200 to IGK, 
a uiiyority of 31. Thi; other two motions wei-e rejected 
by crushing majorities, that against the compulsory 
stamp by 182, and that against the paper duty by 199 ; 
but the advert isvtiieut tax was doomed. On July 1 
Gladstone proposed as a comproniisu that, instead of 
abolishing the tax, it should be reduced from I*. Gil. to 
6(/., in the hope that, by the coneeijuent lowering of the 
cost of advertisements, their number would be so much 
iuereaned us still to yield a respectable revenue ; but ho 
was ugaui defeated, ttus time by a majority of only 
5 in H Kmall houi»e. A bill to cuxry out the double 
verdict was accordingly inti*oducod, and the advertise- 
ment tax ceased to exist on August 4, 185.S.' 

The second and more important victory followed 
more quickly than might have been anticipated. 
Dickens's triumph ovei- the stamp commissioners as 
regarded his ' Household Narrative ' had led to other 
publications of the same class, which it was the wise 
policy of the Taxes on Knowledge Rejieal Association 
■ BuMrd, vol. CUT. coU. llLS-1187 ; toI. «uviiL wla. 100I-I13D. 
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to encourage. The secretary of that association, Collett, 
himself started one such, ' The Stoke-tipon- Trent Nar- 
rative of Events/ and the repeated prospcutions of 
these sheets, aa in the case of the publications of 
Hetherington and his associates a quarter of a century 
before, caused so much irritation that the authoritiea 
soon saw that it would be prudent to give way. A 
small mea.siire, similar to that introduced by Diwaeli 
in 1852, exempting all monthly publications from the 
requirements of the Stamp Act, was passed in August 
1853, and was the prelude to a much larger concession. 

On May 16, 1854, Milner Gibson's proposal for 
newspaper tax refonu was repeated in an improved 
shape, BO cleverly contrived that few could object to it. 
His motion was, ' that it is the opinion of this house 
that the laws in reference to the periodical press and 
newspaper stamp are ill defined and unequally enforced, 
and it appears to this house that the subject demand* 
the early attention of parhament'; and after llright, 
Hume, Kwart, and the other champions of reform had 
reiterated their arguments, the House of Commons 
adopted the resolution without a division.' 

How well prepared the connti-y was for a change ia 
shown by the fact that even ' The Times ' now and then 
humoured its readers by endorsing the popular cry. 
' With all our talk about knowledge, about the achieve- 
ments of science, about education, schools, churches, 
enlightenment, and heaven knows what not,' it ad- 
mitted on the morning after Milner Gibson's motion 
had been agreed to, 'there is something positively 
ridiculous in taxing that intelligence which really 
constitutes the great medium of a civilised country. 
We make a great stir about teaching eveiybody tO' 
read, and the state — that is, the nation — pays a ([uarter 

' Hnnaard, vol. cxxxitL cola. 410-160. 
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of a million a year in teaching children to do little 
more than read. Then we proceed to tax the very first 
thing that everybody reads. In this way the news- 
papers pay for the education of the coimtiy, for they 
find their expenses aggravated and their cii-culation 
restricted by an impost about equal to the sum spent 
in educating the ma&scs. But we have several tiuics 
enlarged on the absurdity of a tax which, as it is a tax 
on neve», w a tax on knowledge, and h thiu a tax on 
light, a tax on echieution, a tux on truth, a tax on 
public opinion, a tax on gooci order and good govern- 
ment, a tax on society, a tax on ihe [)n>gresM of human 
affairs, and on the working <»f hnrnan in«litutions.' ' 

But tliougli ' The Times ' occasionally insicted on 
the repeal of the compulsory stamp, it genendly took the 
opjKisite vit'w, which was in accordanc'C both with the 
class prejudices it supported and with it»i own parti- 
cuhir interests. With a single impressed stamp for 
a penny, and an ndditioual hulfjienny stamp for a sup- 
plement wlicn one was issued, ' The Times ' could go 
po«t free all over the country, and even make several 
journeys from place to place, whcrca*t, unless tlie postal 
arrangements were also altej^d, the affixed stimips 
necessarj' to cover a single post.igc would cost fur more 
than the amount tlicn charged. This, as Milner Gibson 
and hie friends alle^'d, was oneof tlie unfiiir advantsiges 
over other newspapers enjoyed hy ' The Times,' and it 
was openly and unwisely adduced by them as one of 
their reasons for demanding a change in the law. 
' The Times,' they urged, was a huge monopolist, 
using and abusing its authority and inHucncc in pro- 
pounding mischievous doctrines, and especially mis- 
chievous j ust now by its encoumgemcnt of the war fever 
tliat wat) afflicting the country. Therefore, anything 

' Tiniu, May 17, 1864. 
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that coiiW be done to weaken and damage ' The Times * 
must be a public service. It was this indiscreet con- 
Eeritioii, and tliu rumour that it was approved by the 
govt-riimcjit, which had n-asons of its own for not being 
sorry to injure ' The Times,' that prompted Albany 
Fonhliun|ue to write one of his witty articles in ' The 
Examiner,' ' Some years ago,' he said, ' the cry was 
tliat the power of tlie crown had increaaed, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. Tt is held now in 
certain quarters, high and low, that tlie power of the 
press has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. The chief offender in this case being " The 
Times," it is proposed, at tlie particular desire of several 
persons in Manchester, to take measures to compass the 
destruction of the said " Times," or at least to cripple 
it veiy considerably. But why do this in a roundabout 
way, involving ui the injury other properties that are 
not obnoxious either to Manchester or to [iowning 
Street? Why not set about the object frankly, fairly, 
and directly ? Why not bring in a bill of pains and 
penalties, setting forth the inonlinateness of the power 
of " The Times," and that no ministry is safe under it, 
and enacting what may be thought calculated to render 
it lew formidable ? . . . Charles Lamb tells us of a sage 
people who burnt down a house whenever they wsinted 
to nmst a pig. We deprecate setting fire to the entire 
])rcss for the sole and sepamte purpose of doing *'Th6 
Timea" brown. . . . Onceupona time, as Rabelais pre- 
faces, when beasts could speak, it was thought a moet 
meritorious action to slay a giant ; and there is pre- 
valent the same opinion now as to the giant of the 
press, which is deemed too big to be permitted to live, 
especially with the prosjject of growing still bigger. 
There is not i-oom enough in this broad laud for both 
goveruuient and ".The Times," and, as we must have 
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a government, however bad. we must not have a 
'* Times," however good. Haman cannot suffer Mor- 
decfti in the gate. An old fable tells us of un ill- 
favoured youth who was so displeased with bis tooking- 
gloM that he dashed it to the ground and shivered it 
to a hundred fragments ; but, seeing his ugly feat-jrcB 
in each of the broken bits, he foiuid he baii umdc the 
matter a hinidred times worse, and bittci'iy lamented 
thftt be bad changed the single unflattering reflection 
for tJie raultipliud. Such is the exact illustration of 
what the government is about in compassing small 
change for "'The Times." To kill the giant is all vety 
fine, but it is not always pleasant to liv« with dwaifs." ' 
There can be small doubt that the authorities were 
more inclined to abolish the compulsory stamp by 
jealousy of ' The Times ' tlinu by sympathy with the 
Manchester Radicals, but the change waa inevitable 
after the resolution adopted by the House of Commons 
in May 1854, and, the Aljerdeen government being rle- 
funtecl while GIa«istone was leisurely preparing to act 
uyton his instnictions, tlie task was cheerfully taken 
in hand by Sir George Oomewall Lewis, who succcaled 
to the chancellorship of the exchequer under I^ord 
Pulmerston. On March 19, 1855, be intnKluced a hill 
rendering it optional for every newspaper to issue nil 
or any of its copies cither stamped or unstamped, the 
^iiampcd copies l>ctng allowed the aume privileges as 
heretofore in transit througti the po»t ; and he pointed 
out that though by tliig change there woidd be a risk 
of the revenue sufl'ering to the extent of ■I(K),0O0/, 
a year, the amount which Uu; stamp ihity then realised, 
it might be expected tliat at least half of the news- 
papers published would still go through the post, and 
thus, even if there was no increane consequent on the 
' H/t flfuf I/ahatm of Atbmt}/ FimNan'jfi*, p, 468. 
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reform, would yield a revenue of not less than 200,000?. 
Almost the only objection ofFered to the proposal at 
this stage came fi-ora Gladstone and Milner Gibson, 
who protciited against a huge paper like * Tlie Times,' 
weighing on an average six ounces, going through the 
post for a penny, wliile the charge for the postnge of 
any printed matter not registered as a newspaper was 
left at twopence if its weight exceeded half an ounce. 
That complaint was hct-ded, and on June H, 1855, nine 
days before the new Newspaper St-inip Bill became law, 
a treasury order was issued allowing four ounces of 
printed matter to paas through the post for a penny ; 
and this in itself was no small boon to the public and 
the piiblisliing trade, though not affecting re^stered 
newspapers. 

' I am quite satisfied, from years of attention to t.he 
subject.' Bright said, in supporting Cornewall Lewis's 
bill, ' that there never was bo large a measure involved hi 
a small measure, so to speak, as is the case with regartl 
to this proposition for making the press free. I am 
willing to rest on the verdict of the future, and I am 
quite convinced that five up si.v; yeai-s will show that 
all the votes of parliament for educational purposes 
have been as mere trifles couipared with the results 
wluch will flow from this measure, because, while the 
existing papers retain all their usefulness, it will call to 
thdx" aid numbers of otliers not less ueetlil, and, while 
we enjoy the advantage of having laid before us each 
nwniing a map of the events of the world, the same 
advantage will be extended to classes of society at 
present shut out from it.' ' 

In that speech Bright referred to the ' Times ' 
article of May 1854 which has been quoted from, but 
said he should not be hurprised if ' The Times ' of the 

' HAnttrd, vol. ctxjtvii. coli. 774-814. 
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next morning contftinerl an article of opposite purport. 
His anticipation was correct. The next morning's 
' Timea ' an^ily condemned tlie bill as a treacherous 
exjHidient for weakening its position and encouraging 
cheap and dishonest rivals that would thrive by steal- 
ing tlie information it collected and published at great 
ex|)eiisc. ' What the London papers have to expect,' 
it was urged, ' is that in the metropolis, and still more 
in the manufacturing districts, tliere will be published 
early m tlie day, and circulated by private bands, a 
cheap cliuiH of papers giving all the newtt which lee 
believe to constitute our principal attraction, and to 
obtain which we spend iiumcusc Kums of money. The 
chancellor of tlie exchequer is aliove thiB vulgar appe- 
tite for news. He has do relish for an event until it 
lias been five years in the wood, and a« many in the 
bottle. But we must beg to assure him that the ]ieople 
of England are actually impatient for news, and would 
rather it were not even a day old. So wc cim easily 
conceive that it will answer the puriwae of enteqirising 
gentlemen to republwh our news in a cheap form by 
ten o'clock ff>r the metmjiotitan circulation, and two 
and four o'clock for the provincial districts.' ' 

Neither all the fears of ' The Times ' nor oil the 
hopes of John Bright were destined to be reali8c<l ; but 
mighty changes were effectetl by tlie adoption of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis's Newspaper Stamp Bill. 
When it wa« brought forward for second reacling on 
Klarcb 2(3, it was opposed b}- Diaraeli, but it was 
approved by Bulwei' Lytton and other Tories, and 
agreed to by a majority of 215 to Ifil. Duriug its 
passage through committee .it was sharply criticised 
by Lowe and otlier writers on ' The Times,' especially 
with reference to the dangers of copyright matter being 

■ Timm, Horeh 20, ISbo. 
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pirated, but it was apprnvwl by lioth Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and it became law on June 15, 1855." 

WHieu the Newspaper Act of 18-55 came into opera- 
tion ' The Times ' had an average circulation of about 
60,<K)0, nearly thrice as much as that of ' The Morning 
Advertiser,' ' The Daily News.' ' The Morning Herald,* 
' The Xloniing Po«i,' ' The Morning Chronicle." and 
' The Public Ledger/ all massed together. The new- 
law, and the abolition of tlie paper duty, which occurred 
nix years later, produced a wonderful variation in the 
relative positions of some of these pa|jers, and brought 
fresh rivalH into the field, and they caused yet greater 
revolution and jimgress in the country than in LoodoD, 
About the most remarkable asjwcts of these develop- 
ments notii* will lie taken presently. Here it will 
suffice to say a little aliout the chief competitors of 
' The Times ' at the stage we have now reached. 

Among these 'The Morning Advertiser' had the 
largest circidation, in consequence of the rule winch 
made every member of the Licensed Victuallers' Society 
a subscriber to it, and which thus ensured its ailmission 
to ne;irly every piiblicdiouse. Zealously edited at this 
time by James Grant, it catered well for the large class 
to whoTU it particularly atldressed itself, but it was a 
great deal more than a mere trade journal. Though 
not really so Kadieid ns ' The Daily News,' it was often 
boMer in its attacks on both Whig and Tory politicians, 
on the court and courtiers, and its style of writing was 
well Kuit<'il to the tastes of the great mass of its readers. 

In the editorsliip of ' The Daily News,' William 



' HmimmI, toI. cmvii. coin. Um IliiT, 1658-1680, 1978-2038; 
vol. oxxjriii. ifjU. IKt-lOS, 4-12-4M. ao03. It will be iulRciwit hw to 
note tlint tlia iniprciwoi] nUmp, the URn of which fur [iiMtal jitupontii wua 
optjoiiul until 1870, MM tlifi) nhoHnhtHl, ne\vH|utpi-rB being allowod to paw 
Ihrou^li l]io p>i*t with a hnlfponnj affiiud ititinp. 
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Weir, itp chief authority on railway and comniorciiil 
nftViirs from the lirst. siiroeec]eil Knight Hunt in 1854, 
and he hold the office until he ilied in 1M58. An able 
and honest man. Weir was t*oraewhat narrow in his 
views, and the deafness with which he was afflicted 
was a serious obetacle to such pei-sonal communications 
with others as wore necessary to the proper manage- 
ment of a paper designed, not merely to keep abreast 
with Liberal opinion, but to lend and instract it. It 
wa*! well written and eiiiineiitly nadublc. but — out of 
harmony, as it was hound to \>e, with the aristocratic 
politi(^ianf! who hold common ground whether they 
calletl themselves Whigs. Tories, Peelites, or Coiwer- 
vatives — it was scarcely rocngniscd sis their champion by 
Cobden, Bright, an<i the other Kadicals of the Manchester 
Bchool. ' The Express.' which was an afternoon ver- 
sion of ' The Daily News,' was not of much account, 
and ' The Globe.' once famous as a \'igorou8 eveoing 
exponent of Liberalism, hiid lost its importance, not- 
withstanding the vivacity that Francis Mahony, best 
known as Father Prout, often imparted to its columns. 

' The fronting Herald.' whicli soon af^r it became 
the propert)' of Edward Baldwin in 1 843 made vigorous 
effort!! to compete with ' The Times,' establishing an 
independent service of foreign expresses, and in other 
ways indulging in a more lavish outlay than was 
warranted by the result, had but a few years of bril- 
liant life, Wlicn Edward Ualdwin died ' The Herald ' 
descended to his mn Charles, already proprietor of 
' The Standard ' ; but both papers sank steiidily. being, 
it was alleged, only maintained by a subsidy from the 
Emperor Napoleon III,, and, nicknamed Mrs. Harris 
and Mrs. Gamp by ' The Times,' tliey rendered no 
w'i-\-ico to and won no thanks from the Conser^-ativc 
party for which they assumed to be spokesmen, until, 
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on Charles Baldwin's bankruptcy, they fell into the 
hands of James Johnson, who, with John Maxwell as 
his earlier adviser and assistant, soon began to improve 
the property. 

' The Morning Post,' of which Algernon Borthwick 
became manager soon after 1851, he having previously 
been its Paris correspondent, was also m need of 
mending. When ' The Morning Chronicle ' was 
bought by the Peelites, Palmerstou transferred his 
support to ' The Poet.' and it was for some time his 
mouthpiece ; but neither gained by the change. Speak- 
ing of tlie negotiations for peace with Russia after the 
close of the Crimeiui war, Greville said on December 11, 
1855, ' Palmerston continues to put articles into " The 
Morning Post," full of arrogance and jactamc, and cal- 
culated to raise obstacles to the peace. This is only 
what he did in '-11, when he used to agree to certain 
things with his colleagues, and then put violent articles 
in " The Morning Chronicle," totally at variance with 
the views and resolutions of the cabinet.' ' 

In yet worse pHght was ' The Morning Chronicle * 
after the Peelites bad abandoned their expensive and 
useless toy. For a few years longer, however, Serjeant 
Glover published ' The Evening Chronicle ' as well as 
its parent. ' The Public Ledger ' was now, as it con- 
tinued to be, solely a repository of commercial an- 
nouncements and atlvei'tieenients. 

There was thus considerable need of the reforma- 
tion that was to be wrought in several of tlie London 
daily pajwrs by the Newspaper Stamp Act of 185.1 
and its sequels. But even greater was the change in 
the weeklies. Among these • The llluHtrated London 
News' now stood almost if not quite in the first place 
as regarded circulation. In the course of twelve yeara 
> GrcMU Manoir* (Tlurd Port), vol. i. p. 30a 
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it had acquired an avera^^o sale of neiirly 110.000, 
iind, edited «iucc 1848 by Charles Miickay, who com- 
hiiie<l vig()n)us politics and good literature with its 
pictures and news, it Kiir|Mi8sod all rivals as a sixpenny 
paper for niiddltr-class rt-ading. In keen competition, 
the one circiilatinK about 109,000, the other about 
107,000 a week, • The News of the World " and ' Lloyd's 
Weekly Xews,' along with ' The Weekly TimoB,' which 
sold about 75,000 copies, provided Sunday readers with 
as mueh general news, and as much Radical teaching, 
of various (juality, as could be issued for threepence 
with a penny stamp. With Douglas Jcrrohl for editor 
after April 1852, and Horace Mayhew and Hepworth 
Dixon among its writers, 'Lloyd's* waa of higha- 
liicrary merit than the other two, and if it was not 
(piitc 80 prosperous as * The N'ews of the World,' this 
may be attributed to itti conductor's good taste in not 
giving prominence to reports of law and police cases 
which were unwholesome reading. ' Tlie Weekly 
Dispatch,' like ' The Examiner,' and the other older and 
high-priced weeklies, had already been far outstrippetl 
by cheaper rivals. 

One of the argimients used against abandonment of 
the compulsory stamp and all cheapening of popular 
literature was that it would encourage thediesemination 
of seditioiui and blasphemous opinions, and tend to 
demoralise the community. This was an old fidsehood. 
' It was not,' Lord Ellenhorougb Iiad said when com- 
mending the fourpenny Statnp Act in 1819, 'it was 
not against tlie respectable press that this bill was 
directed, but agauist a pauper press which, adininister- 
ing to the prejudices and passions of a mob, was con- 
verted to tlie basest purposes, which was on utter 
stnmger to irutli, and only sent forth a continual 
stream of malignity, its Wrulcnce and its mischief 
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heigbtcning as it proceetlerl. If he was asked whether 
he would deprive the lower classes of all political 
information, he would say he saw no possible good to 
be derived by the country from having statesmen at 
the loom and politicians at the spinning-jenny.' 

Sixteen years of further persecution, according to 
the policy of I.ord Ellenborough and his comrades, !iad 
done Bometiiiiig to provoke angry protest from ' tlie 
lower classes ' and to educate hand-loom statesmen and 
apinning-jcnny politicians ; but the twenty years of 
milder treatment that ensued had done much to repair 
this mischief, and the chajiccllor of the exchequer, in 
introducing his Newspaper Stamp Bill in 1855, had 
eapy work in refuting the alarmists. ' We are not,' he 
said, ■ left merely to conjecture on indirect evidence 
with reference to the conduct and character of a cheap 
unstamped press. There is already in existence a lai-gc 
class of publications which, not containing news, arft 
exempt from the stamp, and, jmnted at a very cheap 
rate, are circulated most exten.'^ively through the 
country. Though these publications do not contain 
news, yet, if it were true that the people of this country 
have so insatiable an appetite for immoral and lirentious 
reading as some seem to ascribe to them, they would 
possess a very diCFerent character from what they 
actually exhibit.' He instanced, among others, ' The 
London .lounml,' with ita weekly circulation of .JIO.OOO, 
and ' The Family Herald,' with its weekly cii-culation of 
240,000, in proof that, if tlie readers of penny publica- 
tions liked to be amiiscil as well as instructed, they did 
not care for vicious literature. ' These facts,' ho added, 
* must be considered as showing that the spontaneous 
taatc of the lower class of readers in this country, ns 
regards cheap unstamped periodicals, leads them to 
prefer a species of literature wholly innocuous in its 
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<;haractcr, and quite free from all the (langen)UB ele- 
meata which have been lipid up to oiir fears.' Already, 
he i)ointud out, coarse and scurrilous publicaticins, 
like ' The Town ' and ' The Age,' had died for lack of 
readers, and experience nhowed that ' no immoral or 
licentiouH publication has a long life or obtains an ex- 
tensive popularity.' That, was mainly true, and at any 
rate it amply justified the cheapening of literature for 
tiM people. 

It was quite as much in the interests of popular 
literature and education in general i\n of newspapers, 
that, two of the three 'taxes on knowletlge' having 
been repealed, the third was [jersistently assailed until 
it, too, was got rid of. This entailed a memorable 
struggle, about which, however, but little needs to be 
said here. 

The agitation against tJie paper duty was vigo- 
rously cnnicd on by CoUctt, Francis, and their fellow- 
workers, and in Milner Gibson and others of the Man- 
chesler 8cb*iol they had zealous champions in parliament. 
Some who should have been helpful, however, were 
apathetic or hostile. Cobden complained especially of 
*the sentimenljdists.' 'They are not to be depended 
on in pcditicol action,* he wrote in IS.'*?, ' because they 
are not masters of tlieir o»vn reasoning powers. They 
sing i*ongs or dt^laim about truth, justice, liberty, and 
the like ; but it is only in the same artificial spirit in 
which they make odes to dewdrops, daisies, &c. They 
arc just as likely to trample on one a» on the other, 
notwithstanding.' And he quoted Dickens, ' for ever 
writing of his desire to elevate the masses and to put 
down insolence in high places,' as an example. * I saw 
a note from liim in which he refused to sign a petition 
for the repeal of the taxed on knowh,><Igc, on the 
express groun<l Oiut be would not promote a deluge 
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of printer's ink in England similar to what he had seeo 
in Americn." ' 

The battle wiis won by stages. On June 21, 1858, 
Milnor Gibson persnaded the House of Commons to aj^i^ee 
without, a division to an abstract resolution 'that it ia 
the oi>iiiion of this house that the maintenance of the 
excise on paper as a pennnnent source of revenue would 
be impolitic.' This step giiined. he thought it prudent 
not to court defeat that year by taking a vote on his pro- 
posed motion, ' that such financial arrangements ought 
to be mttde ns will enable pni'liament to dispense with 
that tux.' On February 12, 1S(>U, however, he and those 
who had worked with him during more than ten years 
were rewarded for their pains ami patience bj' Ghidstone'a 
announcement, he being chancellor of the excliequer 
again, that he proposed to dispense with tlie obnoxious 
duty. 

When the bill to that effect came on for second read- 
ingon March 12, its rejection was moved by Sir William 
Miles, and among those who opposed it was Lunl 
Kobert Cecil, afterwards Maitpiis of Salisbury. Lord 
Robert did not object to a regulation ' exempting from 
paper duty school-books which were sanctioned by the 
Committee of Education, in the same way that Bibles 
were exempted,' but he ridiculed the suggestion that a 
tax affecting triieap newspapere was ' a tax on know- 
ledge.' ■ Could it be maintained," he askeil, ' that a 
person of any education could learn anything from a 
penny paper? It might be said that i)eople might learn 
what had been said in parliament. Well, would that 
contribute much to their education ? They might read 
the forragn intelligence, of which many would luider- 
stand very little, and they might see the opinions of the 
editor of the paper. No doubt all this was very inte* 

' John Morlef , Life of Rv-Jiard Cvhdev., oU. uiv. 
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renting, but it did not answer any true idea of education, 
or carry any real instruction to the mind. It was a 
proBtitution of real education to talk of this tax upon 
the penny papers as a tax upon knowledge.' The cliicf 
ground on which other Conservative speakers based their 
resistance to Gladstone's proposal was that, to meet the 
OBtimated deficiency of 1 ,200,000/., the income-tax would 
have to be higher by a penny than would otherwise be 
neoemary. The bill was read a »e(jand time, however, 
by 245 voteK aj^aiiiKt 192 ; a majority of 63 for the 
govemmdut. Tlie third readin}?, on May 0. was obtained 
I^ a majority of only 1). On ilay 20, the bill was de- 
feated by 1 93 votes to 104 in the House of Lords. 

The turmoil that ensued furnished material for 
an imjiortant chapter in constitutional history. ' It 
entailed,' said Gladstone, ' the severest jmrliamciitary 
Btruggle in which I have ever been engajred.' ' But the 
satirfoctory issue of this struggle was the ado|)tion of 
Buch a plan for carrying out the reform by the House of 
Commons thai the House of Lords could not again 
thwart it. The paiMir duty was abolished on June 12, 
and the new rule came into oi)eratJon on October 1, 
1861. 

' A'lnttMnfA CMtury, toI. vii. p- 37-1. 
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The six yeai-s between the repeal of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act and the surrender of the paper duty were 
years of stupendous diaiige ui tlie conditions of jour- 
nalism. Those fiscal reforms were tlienisclvcs merely 
incidentfi in the revolution, as much consequences of an 
overwhelming movement iilready started as causes of 
further progress ; but if tliey were inevitable, they were 
also most beneficial. 

' The Saturday Review,' commenced on November 3, 
18.')5, was not the earliest, or, as a newspaper, the most 
important of the ventures of this revolutionary period, 
but it represented more clearly than any of the others 
some of the fresh forces that were at work. Stai-ted chiefly 
at the expense of A. J. B. Bercsfurd Hope, and edited 
bv Jolm Douglas Cook, inmiediately after the Peelites, 
with liim for newspaper trumpeter, had abandoned a 
BIX years' effort to make ' The Morning Chronicle' an 
effective organ of their opinions, it became, within 
naiTOwer limits and ui lines of its own, a more remark- 
able pioneer of modern developments in jomiialism. 
* Their immediate motive in commg before the public,' 
the projectors announced, ' is furnislied by the impetus 
given to periodical litemtiire by the repeal of tlie Xews- 
paper Stamp Act. The press has, by the late change in 
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tlie law, acquired freedom mther Hum clicapness, aiid of 
the benetitrt of tJiis cliaiii^e tlie writers luid proprietors 
of " The Saturday Review " deiire to avail thoninelves.' 
Of its general plans and achievements sometJiing will 
be said presently. The chief tiling to be noted here is 
that, as was proper to a continuator of ' The Morning 
Clirouicle,' it made it one of its specijil duties to ojipose 
' The TitucK' on political groiuids, and to overtlirow, if 
it could, wliat it regarded as the monstrous monopoly 
of the overweening tyrant of Printing House Scpiare. 

The keynote was struck in a vigorous but cxtni^Ti- 
gant article on 'Our Newspaper Institutions' in its 
first number. ' No ai>ology is necefisnry,* it vra» here 
said, 'for nsHuming that tins comitry is ruled by " The 
Times." We all know it, or, if we do not know it, we 
ought to know it. It is high time we b^aii to realise 
tlie magnificent spectjicle aflbrdcd by liritish fi-eedom — 
thirty millions of eives Kouiani governed desjKitically 
by a newspaper! ' ' There is very little use in UH[uiruig 
how this stale of thmgs came about,' il was added. 
' Probably the causes of which it is the result have bouii 
multiCirious and contradictory. Our slavery to habit 
and our love of change — our worship of success and our 
sympathy with unprotected endeavour — <mr delight in 
hearing our own age extolleil with fulsome adulation^ 
and our fancy for rea<ling contemporary history mth a 
margin of murmurs and a glo-isary of grumbling — the 
former dearness of newspapers and adverliseuients, and 
tlieir present cheapuees — the indcpcndeuce of '* The 
Times" and its inmiorality — its adeciuacy to great 
quiistions, and its mdustry ui hunting out intinitely 
small ones — Uie power ami humour which it occasion- 
ally displays, the sham wit aD<l counterfeit energy 
which it often puts upon us — each of these has no 
doubt distinctly assisted in procuring for it some class 
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of readers, or contributes sensibly to its existing in- 
fluence." That influence ' Tbe Saturday Review ' pro- 
posed to undermine. ' We suggest,' it said, among 
other things, ' that the existing despotism may be miti- 
gated by the exercise of common sense and ordinary 
])erspieacity. We say to a confiding public, Do your 
best to resolve the " we " into " I," Itecause William 
•lones addresses yon on Monday with vigorous logic 
and persuasive rhetoric, do not take the conclusions of 
John Smifli for granted Iwcause they liappen to be 
printed on Tuesday in tJic same place. Ueflect that 
botli William Jones and John Smith are gentlemen 
writing three times a week, be there matter or no 
matter, be there straw for the bricks or none.' ' 

■ The Saturday Keview.' proposing to give sixteen 
pages of original writing and advertisements every 
week for fivepence, or on a stamped copy for sixpence, 
was only a critic, not a rival, of ' The Times ' and the 
other daily pjipers. The first of the new rivals was 
' The Daily Telegmph and Courier,' which had made 
its appeanince as a twopenny four-page sheet on Jnne 
2y, 1S55. a fortnight after the passing of the News- 
paper Stump Act. ■ The former name.' it was said. ' is, 
we trust, appropriate, from the sources of our special 
information, and the latter as an evidence of our mean* 
of dissemination and circulation.' ' 

Botli halves of the title were borrowed, ' The 
Courier,' once famous and influential as an evening 
journal, hiid died inglorioualy, not long before, after 
half a century's existence, A ' Railway Telegraph ' 
had had very brief life in IRlfi as one of the stock- 
jobbing papers, then plentiful, before the collapse of 
the railway mania ; and Herbert Ingram, elatetl by the 

' Satitrday tUvieur, November 3, 1855. 
" Daily TtUgrt^h, Jun* 30, 1^5. 
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success of ' The Illustrated London News,' luid started 
a 'London Telegraph* on February 1, 1848. This 
tatter was a hold and interesting experiment. In ' The 
London Telegniph ' Ingram proposed to give for three- 
pence as much news as the other journals supplied for 
fivepence. The paper was to be published at noon, so 
as to furnish later intelligence than the morning jour- 
uaU provided, yet to be in time for delivery all over 
London and in the suburbs early in the afternoon. It 
was also to have a feuUleton, after tlie French example, 
and it iiuide a goo<l beginning in iIuh line with ' Tlio 
Pottletoii Legacy,' by Albert Smith. Its editor was 
Thomas Hodgskii), nil authority on economical and 
commercial iifFiiirs, and Charles Madciiy wmtc on 
foreign politics. But it was an uni)rolital)le specula- 
tion. Reduce<l in size on May 15, its last number, 
containing the last cluipter of ' The Pottleton Legacy,' 
was printed on July S.' 

'The Daily Telegraph and Courier' threatened to 
be 8d short-lived as ' Tlie London Telegraph.' As a 
cheaper paper tlian any of the otiier dailiea, it caused 
some sensatiim, but Colonel Sleigh, who projected it, 
had not sutTieient capital for the enterprise, and neither 
by business energj' nor, though Thornton Hunt was its 
editor, by literary merit, was it able to compete succcBS- 
fully with its rivals, which had now reduced their price 
to fouri)ence for unstamped copies. Sleigh ba<l pro- 
mised that Clie advertisement columns should ' in no 



' * Mr. Ho(l{{ikin,' layi Dr. Mackay, ' reported tlutt tho diiMppnintod 
propriotnr, tn lii* ii]ir«uoiuihl<> and unroiwoiiing wrath at tliu failtiro, ac- 
cnmiil hiin ol bedng Um niue of it, (mm his coiutUnt imc of the word 
" buToaucnwjr," whicli, Mr. Ingnuii ■aid, haid (icciirrod ftt luaat t«ii tiiuL-s 
in on* irwk in tlio liwdini; arlicl«i. " BureaucnKj- 1 bunMuoncy ! *' ha 
oxduiBod in intto lonnK, " ■neb a wnrd in <inoa)[h ta damn Mij newB- 
paper. and it lias dauuied TV TAKymph."' ^Throwjk the Lang Dity, 
ToL L |). 361. 
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case exceed the first jMige,* or that, if they did, a second 
sheet of four pages should be issued ; but he never 
had occasion to keep tlie promise. Advertisers refused 
to patronise the new journal, and a day's income from 
this source was sometimes no more than ten or fifteen 
shillings. Sleigh accordingly fell heavily into debt, and 
especially with the printer, Joseph Moses Levy, who 
was at tliat time the [»roprietor of ' The Sunday Times,' 
a fonnidahlc competitor, among the high-priced ^veekliea, 
of 'The Weekly Dispatch.' In redtimption of his debt, 
and to save the papei- from ruin. Levy took it into his 
own hands, and shortly aftenvards, on September 17, 
1855, it was issued as the first of the penny daily 
paiM-rs. 

In the opening article of the first number of ' The 
Daily Telegraph and Courier,' the writer had (spoken of 
the power idready iichieved by tlie press, and the 'con- 
quests ' it had alrcjuly obtained, as ' the bicit acknow- 
ledguicnt of the superiority of its mental advocacy 
of right, in contradistinction to the dreaded dictation 
of an armed and liceutioua mob.' These triumphs, 
he declared, ' instead of rendering the press tyrannical, 
immoral, mid un iiistnimcnt tu he feared, have made it, 
imdcr a constitutional monarcliy, tlie safeguard of the 
throne, the improve]- of morality, and the guardian of 
the subject. Let not, theu, the new era of journalism 
which we this day inaugurate in tlur metropolis of the 
world be viewed in any other light than as aa addi- 
tional monitor to the peojde, and a loyal champion of 
the sovereign and the constitution.' ' And in the sixty- 
ninth number, the first ofl^ered for a penny, ' The Daily, 
Tdcgmph ' claimed to be ' a newspaper compiled with a 
care which places it in the hamlet, and secures its perusal 
in the palace.'* 

■ Daily Teltgraph, Juno 29, 1863. ' Ibid., Gt/pUmMt 17, 1866. 
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For his Iwldness, regarded by othen* as madness, in 
proposing to issue a morning journal, saddled with all 
tho heavy expenses incident to the collection of news at 
first hand, besides all the original wricing, at the low- 
price of n penny, Le%T was in time rewarded. He was 
able to boast that, in January 1856, ' The Daily Tele- 
graph and Conner ' had achieved an average circulation 
of L'7.000 a day ; ' and on March 17 the sheet was en- 
larged by nearly half its original size ' Our success 
has been complete.' it was then said, ' although we have 
had combined against us tlie entire mctJ-opolitau, and a 
large section of the provincial press.' On tlic following 
September 6 the size was reduced; but 'The Daily 
Telegraph ' — dropping from its title the ' Courier,' 
whicli had previously been printed in reduced type, on 
October 28 — apjwared as an eight-page sheet on March 
29, 1858. By that time its pi-osperity had been assured, 
and it had some ground for asserting that it was 
'without precedent or parallel,' seeing that, with special 
correspondent* in France, Prussia, Kussia, India, and 
Canada, it gave nearly as much, and (juite as ^-aried 
reading, as any of its higli-prieed com[>eer9, or the 
most enterprising of the cheap rivals that, following its 
example, had entered the field. 

Of those rivals there were then three. * The Morn- 
ing News,' though first to appear, was of small account. 
Commenced on March 3, IS.IG, it was a i>oor compila- 
tion from * The Morning Chronicle,' issued under tlie 
same reckless and incapable maniigcment, and, with or 
without design, calculated rather to pn-jiidice the public 
against the innovation of penny newtipapers tJion to 



' It may bo well to remiiKl tha nwlar thnt, with tlt« ooawtton of tha 
eoinpiiUury utoiup, tho publinhcd lUmp raturna cnuoil to h» of ftDf valiis 
M (nfiTinnnU of the oiroulAtion of tha vwiouB iMwa|»p«ra, aa onljr to 
mu)]- wen Btampad m w«ra mtencled to pu* thronfh tha poet. 
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an.swcr any useful puqwse. Its last number waa pub- 
lished on December 31, IS'iS. with a promise, which 
wm not kept, that n new series, giving eight instead of 
four pages, and edited by Ilenrj' Mayhew, would I)e 
begun in January. The two others were more impor- 
tant experiments in penny journalism. 

One WHA a double event. On March 17, 1X.J6. was 
commenced ' The Morning Star ' with ' The Evening 
StBT ' as it« afternoon pendant. These cittiuiable and 
heroic advocates and exponent* of the polity of the Man. 
Chester school, n-hich had taken a lead in procuring the 
NewepajK-r Stamp Act, were a tardy effort to make 
practical use of ihe reform ; and * The Daily Tel^raph ' 
had been allowed to aaiuiri- a firm hold on |>opidar 
favour Wfore the more earnest liadicalism of Cobden 
and Blight had a minttltpiece in the prens. Hesitation 
about interfering with ' The Daily News,' which had 
emanated from the same school ten years before, seems 
to liave caused !toiue delay, and furtlK-r delay was caused 
by the difficulty in raising (sufficient funds for the 
venture. A capital of about S0,000/. was at length 
raised, however, Cobden contributing 250/.. and t.SOOi. 
coming from his imniediiite friends. John Jiright'is 
brother-in-law, Samuel I^ucas — not to be confounded 
with another Samuel Lucas, who edited Disraeli's wwkly 
organ. ' The Press,' and was afterwards connet^ted 
with ■ The Times ' — was the first editor, and under him 
waii an efficient staff. The plan, at starting, wa« to give 
news ratlier than comments. There was but one 
leading article in each number, and not much other 
ori^nal writing. ' Facts,' it was announced, • will never 
he dealt with in these papers ' — the programme being 
for ' The Evening ' as well as for ' The Morning Star ' 
— ' for party or personal objects. Heheving that the 
public are, ordinarily, able to supply their own com- 
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mcnts, these pa|jer8 will report occurrences without 
Ittigthened observatii>nB.' The promiee was made that 
they shoult] ' panJer t<) no popular poHsions,* and would 
' strive to be essentially household papers.' ' They will 
strive,' it was added, ' to enlist those kindUer syrapatlues 
and more g'raceful social sentiments which contribute 
to the happincBs of home. Every U8(;ful mciuiure of a 
philanthropic tendency will receive ardent advocacy, and 
it will be a leading object of these journals to promote 
those principles which most contribute to the permanency 
of peace, and to the consequent increase of the pros* 
pcrity as well of nations us of fiiniilies.' ' Unfortunately 
those aims were too refiaed and exulted for raulers 
who enjoyed the roarings of ' the young lions of " The 
Telegrapli," ' aud the undeserved opprobrium that fell 
upon the members of the Manchester Hchool during ami 
after the Crimejin war affected the commercial prospects 
of ' The Morning Star.' Even ' The Saturday Review/ 
however, welcomed the newcomer, and conunended it 
for being free alike from ' the vulgarity- of " The 
Daily News" and the imbecility of "Tlie Morning 
Ileral 



It .( 



' The Morning Herald.' and alfio its evening col- 
league, ' The Standard.' had sunk very low before the 
bankruptcy of Charles Baldwin, the proprietor of both 
papers, in the summer of 1S57. when they were bought, 
plant and everything, hy James Johnson for, it is said, 
1(1,500/." ' The Stjmdard," however, was still the bestcir- 
cidatcd and the most authoritative of t lu; afternoon jNijwrfl. 
' There is no subject, celestial or terrestrial,' it was said 
of it in ' The Saturday Review,' ' on which it has not a 
fixed, tainiUor opinion, which it is not ready to sbtte on 

> Montins 8bir, Much 17. 1656. 

• Atwdoir RrtwK', Mj>rc)i 22. 18S6. 

* Jmbm Ontnc, Xeteijiayv Prtu, rol. ii p. IIL 
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oath, and which no change of circumstances can alter. 
Tliis is tlie secret of its success ; its opinions are cast 
in iron, and its language possesses a sort of amiable 
coarseness which can present those opinions in a 
hundred foniis.' ' When Johnson became its owner 
he lost no time in improving ' The Standard,' issuing it 
for the first time as a morning instead of as an evening 
paper on June 29, 1857, reducing its price to twopence 
and doubling its size to eight large pages ; but, for 
the benefit of aristocratic readers, not only continuing 
' The Morning Herald,' with all its silliness, as a four- 
penny paper, without the stamp, but also starting a 
high-priced ' Evening Herald.' 

In ' The Standard,' besides all the news, a novel, 
' Leonard Harlowe, or the Game of Life,' by Dr. 
"William Kussell, was now given, and, supplying twice 
as much matter for twopence as either * The Daily Tele- 
graph ' or ' The Morning Star ' provided for a penny, it 
was a dangerous competitor. The; competition was keener 
after February 4, 1858, when the price was reduced to a 
penny. ' When in 18.57 the proprietorship changed,' 
it was then announced, ' it was determined that a step 
should be taken in advance in every department of 
the journal. All the tmly able and efficient portion of 
the staff were retained ; fi-esh blood from the best tried 
sources •wai> introduced ; the size of the paper was 
doubled ; the expression of opinion was widened fi-orn 
narrow sectarian views to the comprehensive judgment 
and reason of unbiassed Englishmen, in order that the 
journal might find an acceptable place in every family.' 
' The jjolitica of •' The Standard," ' it was added, ' are 
those of the age — enlightened amelioration and progress. 
Our religious principles are staunch Protestantism, 
without narrow sectarian bigotry or polemical zeal. 
' Saturday Hfmnc, Foliriiai7 2, ISCiQ. 
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Bound to no party, our only object and aim are to 
make this joumBl die earnest and honest representative 
and exponent of true Knglish spirit, interests, pros- 
perity, and freedom ; strivinj^ manfully for the [lerina- 
nent advance and greatness of the entire British 
empire.' ' 

It wns this cheapening* of ■ The Standnrd ' thsit led 
to tlic doubling in j^ize of • Tht; Daily Tel»?griiph ' seven 
weeks Inter. The rivalry timt within two years of the 
paasmg of the Newspaper Stjimp Act had been estab- 
lished amonjf London penny pnjwrs, and between them 
and their high-priced cont4'mponiriefi, was liveliest iu 
respect of these two — ■ The Standard,' which professed 
nmdcmte and pro;^re«sive Conservatism, and ' The Tele- 
graph,' wliicli was boldly Radical in some ways, but had 
no Hyniputhy with the Manchester school ; and it was 
hotly maintained during tJie ye;irs liefore and after the 
abolishing of the paper duty, which was of immense ad- 
vantage to both the penny combatants and. in less df^ree, 
to nearly all the others.' ' The Morning Star.' able, 
earnest, and generous, enforcing unpopular opinions, 
and appealing to a limited clas*s of readers, was a com- 
petitor to be sneered at by those who chose, but hardly 
to lie feared. 

' The Standard,' havbig its long-established tradi- 
tions, which men'ly needed to be improved upon, and a 
g(KKl staff of writers, to be addt^l to on occasion, was 
in Komewhat different aise from ' The Tel^jraph.' for 
which the whole machinery of a newspaper office, 
human and other, had to he rapidly brought together. 
Under Thornton Hunt's not too energetic editorship 
and afterwards, capable writers and assistants had to be 



■ standard, FtJbrmrj i, I8(W. 

' By Ui« iwinonl of tlio pap**- duty, it is nid, TV Dail^ TtU^aph 
ftved 12,000t. » yeu. 
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enlisted. One of the first wa^ Geoi^ Augustus Ssia, 
not long before one of Dickens's pupils on ' House- 
hold Word«.' Another was Edwiu Arnold, who in 1861 
resigned the principals hi ]> of the Siiiiskrit College at 
Foona to become a leader writer for ' The Teli^^ph,* 
and who at once made his mark by his articles oa 
Indian subjects. Another was Joim Merr)' Le Sage, 
who, formerly a reporter for ' The Torquay Directory,' 
joined the London paper at about the same time.' An 
active worker «-ith Levy from the first, moreover, was 
his son, who took the name of Lawson on the death 
of his uncle, Lionel Lawson. Edward Lawson was 
writing dramatic criticisms and other articles for ' The 
Telegraph' in 1857.* 

Uy the new and vigorous competition to which they 
were exposed the high-priced papers miaeed much of 
the advantage they would otherwise have gained from 
the removal of ' the taxes on knowledge,' and at least 
two of them suffered considerably. ' The Morning 
Herald,' as we have seen, was only kept alive as an 
adjunct of ' The Standard,' and it dropped out of ex- 
istence in IR69. ' The Morning Chronicle " died before 
that, in 1862. ' The Daily News ' fared better, having 
a steady-going editor, after WiUiaiu Weir's death, in 
Thomas Walker, and, tiie more Radical connection of 
the sometime Radical organ having gone over ±v ' Tlie 
Morning Star.' it satisfied the majority of the Liberal 
party in its languid adhesion to Lord John Russell and 
his Whig and Peelite allies. ' The Morning Adver- 
tiser ' had a more prosperous though less dignified 
life, continuing to combine ii certain form of violent 
Libendism with its vigour as a trade organ, the licensed 
victuallers being, as a body, more Liberal than Conser- 

■ WUliftni Hunt, nr» and Now, p. 05. 

* Edmund YilWb, Jiecolkctiont and Erfierienea, vol. j. ]>. 9Vl, 
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vative until the k^slative interference with their trade 
which culminate*! in the Licensing Act of 1868 turned 
the current of t]ieir [wlitics. Apart from ' The Time«,' 
the only other political daily paper was ' The Morning 
Post ' ; and ' The Post ' obtained a new lease of life 
from reformi* that on principle it opposed. 

' The Morning Post ' now stoofl al<ine as Uie ariato- 
cratic paper, and under tJie skilfiil mamigemeDt of its 
youiig editor, Algernon Borthwick, it was much more 
than a channel for ' fashionable intelligence.' As the 
champion and spokesman of Loi-d Palmerston, who 
found it convenient to have a newspaper orj^an of \m 
own, agrwnng with hiui on matters about which he was 
sometimes at vtuianoc with the colleagues over whom 
he preeiilec), and as Palincrftton's ally or mouthpiece 
in zealous supjKjrt of the policy of Xapoleon III., it 
acquired a unique ponitiou among Knglish journals. 
* Intelligence arrived yesterday,' Greville wrote on 
January 1, 1856. 'that Esterhazy had presented the 
Ansrrian proposal to Nesiwlrode on the 28th. who had 
rccct^x-d itin profound silence. Yesterday morning '*The 
M<iming Pf«t," in communicating this fact, put forth an 
article indecently violent and menacing ago mst Prussia; 
and, as it contained a statement of what tJie Kmperor 
Napoleon had said to Baron Seebach, which was exactlv 
what Persigny hail t<>ld Clarendon, this alone would 
prove, if any prt>of wort? rwpiired, that the article was 
inserted either by Palmerst(«i or by Persigny. '■ The 
Ikforning Post " derives ita only importance from being 
the gazette of Palmerston or of the I'rench govern- 
ment, and it is not very easy to determine which of the 
two is guilty of this article.' And on the next day 
Greville added, ' The speech which Louis Napoleon 
addressed to the imperial guard the day before yester- 
day, when tbey marched into Paris in triumph, gives 

as 
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rcuson for suspecting that the manifesto against PruHHJa 
in " The Morning Post " was French, for there is 
no small correspondence between the speech and the 
article.' ' Such use of ' The Morning Post ' for stjite 
purposes — and it often happened — necessai'ily helped the 
circulation of the paper. 

' The Times ' also, of course, profited niucli by the 
fi|)ecial infornmtioii it obtained from ofiiclal sources. 
Though the fiscal reforms were of gi-eat benefit to it, 
and though its circulation increased every year and ita 
incomu from aflvertiHements %vus yet more augmented, 
itB political influence wiis licing as much impaired by 
tlie advent of new rivals and the growth of old ones as 
the Cobdenitee oi' the critics of ' The Saturday Review ' 
could hope for ; but it was still, and was long to continue, 
a great authority, courted and feared by strong govern- 
ments, and meekly or sullenly accepted as an infallible 
instructor by a large section of the public. Its old 
opposition tn I.<ml I'almerston had nearly passed away, 
and during I'almerstun's two premiersships, extending 
with a brief interruption fi*om 1855 to 1865, it gave 
him almost unifonn support. 

Towards Napoleon III. 'The Times' was less 
friendly, and in IS.i8, when Lord Derby was in 
office, he had to ask Grevillc to u»e his influence with 
Delane ' to get tbem to abstain froui writing any more 
irritating articles about France.' because, as Lord Derby 
averre<l, ' tliese articles provoked the French U) mad- 
ness,' at a tiiue when ' nothing but the utmost care and 
moderation on both sides enabled the two governments 
to go on in hnniumy.' ' But tireville tells a carious 
etory showing how even the French emperor, when it 
auited h im , made use of ' The Times.' ' Persigny called 

' GrenUe Memoin (TliirJ Part), toI. ii. pp. 1, 8. 
• IM., vol, ii, p, 179. 
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on Lord John one day,' we rend, ' and told him he was 
come in strict confidence to show him the letter which 
the emperor had written to the king of Sftrdinia, hut 
which he must not mention even to his colkngiiox, 
except of course to Pnlmeraton. Lord John promised 
he wotdd not, and a day or two after he read the letter 
in " The Times." Me sent for Persigny and aeked for 
an explanation. Pcrsigny said he coiild not explain 
it, but would write to Wolewski. John Russell aUo 
wrote to Cowley, who gpokc to Walcwski about it. 
Walowski declared he could not account for it, and that 
it uiusl have l)cen sent from Turin, and he would write 
to that court to conipliun of the indiiicretion and would 
also speak to the cmjM-ror. He went to the emperor, 
told bim what bad pasiied, and showed bitn what he 
proposed to write to Turin, when the emperor said, 
" No, don't write at all ; take no notice of the public*- 
tion. The fact is, I sent the letter myself to ' The 
Times' ' correspondent ! " A most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding,' Greville adds, ' and showing the extreme 
difficulty of all diplomatic dealing Iwtween the two 
government*. The emperor is by way of being in- 
dignant with " The Times," and never foils to pour out 
abuse of the paper to whomever he converses with. 
He did so to Cobden, for in.'«tance, to whom he gave an 
audience at Paris. But who can tel! whether this in 
not a pretence and a deceit, and whether he may not 
all the time have a secret understanding with " The 
Times " ? " 

The political connections of ' The Times ' gave it an 
immense advantage over all the other newspapers. Its 
ample resources, moreover, enabled it to spend a great 
deal more money tlian any other journal had at com- 
mand in paying for good work, whether done in London 
< OnwiO^ lifm<4n ClhirA Pwi), vol. U. pp. 27», 274. 
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or elsewhere. Abi-almm Haywanl and Vernon Har- 
court were two old nTiters on ' The Morning Clironicle ' 
who were glad to contribute to ' The Times,' while, at 
tlie came time, they wt-re \vTituig for its angiy critic, 
' The Saturday Review ' ; and scores of otlier able men, 
professed joiiriiulists and c(jmpetent amateurH, were on 
its staff. The eriteqirise that liad been eo nsefiil in 
procuring William Howard Kussell's lettci-s concerning 
the Crimean War was continued on all tKcasions. and 
Russell himself was euiployed as a special correspondent 
respecting grand spectacles like the coronation of the 
Tzar Nicholas at Moscow in 1856, luid momentous 
catastrophes like the Indian Mutiny. It was George 
Wingrove Cooke who acted as special corres]»ondent 
for ■ The Times ' dta-ing the Chinese War of 1857, the 
account of which was reprinted under the title of 'China 
and Lower IScngal ; ' another work, • Conquest and 
Civilisation m Northern Africa,' being made up of 
letters written by hiui during a mission to Algeria. The 
example set by ' The Times ' in such developments of 
journalistic work as these was already being freely fol- 
lowed by other papers ; but they had not yet contrived 
to vie with it successfiilly. 

All these and all such extensions of newspajiei* 
enterprise were concurrent witli, and partly incidental 
to, the abolition of ' the taxes on knowledge'; and nearly 
every newspaper profited by tlie change, though not in 
equal measure, and the public profited yet more. In 
the weekly press, moreover, the revolution brought 
abtnit was in some respects quite as remarkable as in 
the daily press. 

■ The weekly newspaper, whether sectional or general,' 
as it was said in the preliminaiy announcement of ■ The 
Saturday Review,' 'aims at giving a digest of all the 
news of the week, together with comments in the shape 
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of leading articles which, from the nature of the caac, 
must be few in uuniljer, and either partial or perfunctory 
in scope. What " The Saturday Review " proposes is 
to make its speciality consist in leading articles and 
other original matter.' As this writing could be done 
leisurely during the week, it undertook to offer * more 
measured statements and more deUberate thought' tlian 
could tx- loukt'd for in the work done liastily for the 
daily papers, and at the same time it jiomted out that 
' its comparative frequency of puhliaitiou will enable it 
to occupy a position in the way of direct and immediate 
usefuh.ess which ix^riodieals published at the rare inter- 
vbU of one month or three months necessarily fail to 
maintain.' Most of its wTitera. it was a<lcled, ' who are 
known to each other, and none of whotn are unpractised 
in periodical literatm^. have been thrown together by 
affinities naturally arising from common habits of 
thought, education, reflection, and social views ' ; and 
they proposed 'to address themselves to tlie educated 
mind of the country, and to serioas, thoughtful men of 
all schools, ehisses, and prmciples, not so uiuch in 
the spirit of party oa in the more philosophical attitude 
of mutual counsel luid friendly conflict of opiuionB.' 
• In politics,' it wa« further said, * " The Saturday 
Iteview" is milependcnt bolli of individual statesmen 
and of worn-out iM)litical sections ; in literature, science, 
and art, its conductDrs are entirely free from tlie in- 
fluence or dictation of pecimiary or any otlier connec- 
tions witli trade, party, clique, or section,' And, in token 
of their independence, it was notified that ' the con- 
ductors dc-cliuc to receive books, prints, tSrc, gratuitously 
for review,' and ' will provide for themselves the works 
which they may select for criticism.' ' 

There was mime arrogance, or bumptiousness, in 

' StttHi^f BetUw, Novatnlxir 3, 1665. 
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these declarations, and all the promises were not kept ; 
but the first number of ' The Saturday Ileview,' giving 
sis articles on political or other concerns of the day, three 
short oaeays of a more miscellaneous sort, and five reviews 
of books, was a striking production, and the plan was 
fairly well adhered to after it was fomid expediett, At 
the end of two years, to increase the size of tlie paper 
8o as to give, in about twenty pages, about t.venty 
articles of various sorta every week, the price being 
raised from fivepence to sixpence. There was no lack of 
energy in its management, its chief oi-iginator, A. .!. B. 
lierestiird Hope, being also one of its contributors under 
its able editor ; and among other contributors, iKsides 
Abraliatn Huyward and Vernon Ilarcourt, being K<lward- 
Alfred Fn^cinan, George Smytlie, who died as Lorti 
Sti"aiiglbnl, and Lord Robert Cecil, who became Lord 
Salisbury ; to whom were added, somewhat later, James 
Fitzjames Stephen, Henrj' Maine, John Morley, and 
many more. No collection of writing so tliougbtful, 
vigorous, or diver8i6ed, was at that time given in any 
otlier weekly paper, and ' The Saturday Ke%'iew,' speedily 
winning favour among a large body of readers, not only 
exerted a very considei'able influence upon theui, atul, 
through them, upon a much larger circle, but also, 
coinciding \vith other influences, had very marked effect 
upon weekly journalism as a whole. 

' The Exaiuiner," nearly half a century before, had 
begun OS bravely, and, to say the least, with as high 
purpose, as ' The Saturday Review ; ' but ' The Exa- 
miner' had scarcely moved with the times. Leigh 
Himt had done splendid work in it, excellent on political 
and on literary groimds, during more than one decade ; 
and Albany Fonblanque, during much more than an- 
other decade, had re\nvcd and carried on tlial work, on 
somewhut different lines, but with equal enrnestness 
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and honesty, and more pungent wit. Fonblanque, 
however, had been made chief of the statistical def<art- 
nient of tlie Itoai-d of Trade by Loi-d John RiiHsell in 
1S49, and, though still writing often for ' The Ivxa- 
miner ' with much of liis old fire, was to some extent 
associated with one of the ' woni-out political sections* 
at which " The Saturday Review ' sncei-ed ; and .lohn 
i'orstcr, Mb successor m the cditon<hip, was, witJi all 
his literary taste* and political sympathies, a man of 
imccrtaui mood. Neither he nor Fonblanque was in- 
clined to face tlie opposition of ' The Saturthiy Review * 
by i*eco»structing ' The Examiner ' as an outspoken and 
oomprehenKive exponent of later Radicalism. Tliough 
Forster luid a staft' of brilliant and trenchant writers 
under hnn, includiujf Eyre Evans C^^we, Edwin Chad- 
wick, Torrcns McCnIlagb, and Henry Morley, who 
before Itmg took Forster's place as editor, there was 
Kmall room for their work in the old-fash iondl sheet, of 
which only two or three pages were spared for original 
articles, and the rest was occupied by Dudley Costello, 
the sub-editor, n-ith extracts of news from the daily 
papers. ' The Examiner ' was allowed to fall behind in 
tlie race for which new conditions were prescribed by 
' The Saturday Review,' 

* The Spectator' waa more enterprising. Fmm ita 
commencement, Rintoul had provided in it so iimch 
spitce for original writing, and had been so caivful as 
to the selection and condensation of news, that it« 
assimiktion to ' The Satunlay Heview,' in outwnnl 
fonn and general &cope, was comparatively easy. The 
paper had of necessity ageil somewhat with the man 
during the thirty years of his edilorsliip and ownership ; 
but after his dcatli, on April 22, 1858,' ' The Spectator' 
fortuiintdy pai^sed into hamU well able to manage it. 
> Spt<tator, Mky 1, I8&6. 
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Meredith Townsend brought to liis task considerable 
experieiiw; a« a travelled [iolitician and business apti- 
tude controlled by high principle, and when he was 
joined by Richard Holt Hutton, a deep thinker and 
pilislied writer, an altogetlier suitable partnership was 
eHtablinhetl for making 'The Spectator' a fonnidable 
critte and an active guide of public opinion. Narrower 
in its range than ' The Saturday Review,' and more 
systematic in its aims, it was a consistent teacher and 
advocate of views in politics, religion, philoBophy, and 
Utt-raturc not more dift'erent than tlie lapse of a genera- 
tion almost necessitated from the views and aims which 
Rintoul had propounded as the friend and disciple of 
men like George Grote and .Inseph Hume, 

The inlluence of ' The Saturday Review ' was shown 
in many other weekly papers which need here be only 
named, or not even named. Such papers as ' The 
Guanlifin ' and '^ The Athenseum' were improved in 
quality, and thereby both the proprietors and the public 
gained. Others, like ' The Leader,* started by George 
Henry Lewes in 1S4!),' aud 'The Press," favoured by 
Benjamin Disraeli, were hastened towards decay and 
death. Otiicrs, like ' The London Review,' commenced 
by Charles Mackay in 1860,^ with Lawrence Oliphant 
for one of his partners, attempted to vie with the already 
mighty autocrat of Southampton Street, and soon found 
their efforts futile. 

The passing of the Newspaper Stamp Act, and the 



' In 1850. 'Ulking of Tlui Lraiitr to Uwea, Cariyle wkud, "Wlion 
will thcna iinpers on PositiTJitn cuniu to nn end ?" " I can aa*ilra f oa 
tliey are making n groitt impression nt Oxford," gays Ltiven. " All I t 
Dttver look nt theiii ; it'a no much blnnk imper tu me. I lookod inta 
Comt* onco ; found Iiim tn be one of tlioso men wlio go up in a balloun 
ftiid take H liglilisJ eimdle lo look at the etara."' — Anne GUchrUt : her 
Li/'- atui n'riti-n^i, p. '2. 

' Mack&y, Through ilte Lmg Day, vol. ii. pp. 201-31S. 
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prospect of a speedy removal of the paper duty, led to 
a ffceM many fresh experiments in weekly joiimoliBm 
which, if most of them were disastrous so far as the 
projectors were conceraed, encouraged or compelled by 
their competition much advance in those journals wliich 
were strt)ng cnougli to live ;iud tlnivc. So it was 
eapeciaily in the case of ' The Illustruted London News,' 
to which, on account Iwth of its large size and of its 
luge circulation, the withdrawal of the fiscal burdens 
waK of exccjttional advantaj^. In opposition to it 
were started * The Pictorial Times,' ' Pen and Pencil,' 
' The Coloured News,' and several more, besides ' The 
Illustrated Times' ; but of these only the last-named, 
swallowing up some of the others, obtained any hold on 
the public. 

*Thc Illustrated Times' was begun on June 9, 1855, 
six days before the Newspaper Stamp Hill became law, 
with I)avid Bofjne for its proprietor and lleury Vizetelly 
for its editor ; and was interesting, nut only on account 
of its clever pictures, but al»o because in it what waa 
almost a new line of journalism was o[Kned up by a 
young and aflerwanls fiumms journalist. With the 
third number Kdmund Yat«s commenced » weekly 
article entitled ' The Lounger at tlie Cluba.' ' For six 
or seven years,' he sayo, ' I kept ap a contiDuous com- 
ment on the social, literarj-, and dramatic events of the 
day, and it was, 1 believe, Mr. Vizetelly's opmion that 
my flippant nonsense did as much for the paper aa the 
deeper and drier wisdom of the day.' Yates was in 
good company, ' Many of the rising men of tlie day,* 
he adds, ' George Sala, RoWrt Brough, Jamcjs Haimay, 
Frederick Greenwood, Sutherland Edwards, Augustus 
iloyhew, Edward Draper, were on tlie staff of the 
little pa|)cr, which did well — so well that the proprietor 
of its big predecessor found it necessary to purchase 
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it, and thenceforward let it fly with partially clipped 
wings.' ^ 

The weekly papers that gave pictures, such n» ' The 
lUustrated London News ' and its rivals, the weekly 
papers that gave jokes, among which ' Punch ' had no 
rival worth mentioning, and some others witli special 
luma — among which 'The Field,' started In 1853 by 
Horace Cox, 'The City Press,' started in 18n7, 'The 
Army and Navy Gazette,' projected by William Howard 
Ru&sell, and ' The National iteformer,' projected by 
Charles BrmHatigh, both in 1860, were particularly note- 
wortliy in their se%'eral departiiients^held intermediate 
place between the papers claiming to be solely critical, 
with ' The Saturday Review ' now at theu" head, and 
the papers intended to be chiefly if not exclusively 
newspapers, according to the narrower meaning of the 
word. Among tliese latter the effects of llie fiscal 
reforms of the period we are now considering were 
veiy remarkable. Hardly any paper of the least im- 
portance, except those which were merely advertise- 
ment sheets or strictly trade organs, has, of course, 
been published during the last two centuries, which 
has ortirred nothing but news to its readers, and even 
the humblest journals have done something to in- 
fluence public or local opinion, not only by their bare 
statement of facts, but by their modes' of stating them, 
and by their few or many comments thereon. Even the 
humblest, too, were mfluenced, and more or less ira- 
])rov€d, by the growing demand for instruction which 
caused the abolition of ' the taxes on knowledge,' and 
by such example as was set by ' The Saturday Review.' 
More comment or criticism than heretofore was given, 
or attempted, along with the bald recital of events, in 
nearly every newspaper. A great cleavage began, how- 
' Yat«B, BwvikctwtM and Bi^rienctt, voL i. p. SJ6. 
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ever, or was then first npporent, about tlie middle of 
the nineteenth rontiiry, and it was very distinct before 
the day when tlie ]Miper duty was done away with. 

The lowering of tlie coet of production, partly due 
to legislative action, and partly to other causes wliicli 
will presently Iw referred to, and also the increasing 
demand of the public for newspapers along with other 
sorts of literature, brought gi-eat advantage to almost 
all newspapers. With its expenses lowered, even if its 
cinrulation was not increased, every journal not driven 
out u( the field by the quickening competition, was a 
better commercial property after I8.'i5, and yet more 
after 1861, than it had lieen before ; and many proprie- 
tors were satisfied with tins. But tliL- more intelligent 
portion of the public were nut satisfied. If <uir grand- 
fatJiers and jfreat-grand fathers were perforce content to 
pay fiveponoe or sixpence, or it might 1k^ eightpence or 
tenpenoe, for a Hmall news sheet, <if which, say. lialf wn.s 
actual news, one fourth advertisements, and the rctuain- 
iiig fourtli more or less forcible original writing, our 
fiithers had some reason for grumbUng if the same sort 
of provision, or even a little more, on a larger sheet, but 
in the same proportion, was ollered to them with a 
reduction of only a penny or so on tlit: old jirice. Cheap 
papers were wanted ; and, e8i»ecially as the want was 
met by enteiimsing caterers, the caterers without enter- 
prise, tJiough they might not be ruined, and might even 
find their profits somewhat enhanced, were at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with tlicir bolder rivals. 
Ucnee we find that papers of great repute in fonner 
days, like ' The Examiner' and ' The Wt-ckly Dispatch,' 
running in the old grooves, and charging fivepence for 
the unstamp(!<l sheet instead of Bix|>ence for the stamped 
sheet, were eclip.'<ejl by papers like ' Lloyd's Newspaper,' 
which gave nearly aa much news and comments for a 
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penny. Readers who could afford to pay fivepence or 
Bixpence for a weekly ])ai>er preferred, especially as they 
could now get news fi-oin the daily penny papers, to 
buy ' The Sntiirdiiy Review " or ' The Spectator.' with 
its ample supply of original writing. Those whose 
means were weantier, or who knew the value of raon^, 
bought ' Lloyd's.' 

The circulation of ' Lloyd's Newspaper ' exceeded 
100,000 for the week in which it reported the death and 
funeral of the l>uke of Wellington, and in 18'i3, when 
it was ten years old, its averi^ sale was about 90,000. 
The abolition of the advertisement ta.\ in that year 
nearly doubled its receipts from adverlisers, and enabled 
its energetic proprietor to improve the quality of his 
paper. Of much greater importance, however, was the 
abolition of the compulsory stamp which refluced the 
price for all wlio did not receive their copies by post — 
these, in the case of publications likr ' Lloyd's," Iwing 
the great majority of customers — frnni threepence to 
twopence. The sale increased so rapidly that it 
amounted to 170,000 in Sej>teraber !8(U, when, antici- 
pating by n few weeks the abolition of the pa|>er duty, 
Uoyd redticisl the price to a penny. This bold step 
involved serious risk and much present loss of money, 
and, as it also halved the profits of the newsvendors 
on each copy they sold, it was angrily condemned by 
them. It was persistwl in, however, and as a conse- 
quence tlie circulation had risen to nearly ^inO,000 in 
1868, a numlKjr which was added to in nearly every 
succeeding year. 

It was to meet this unparalleled demand that in 
1855 liloyd opened negotiations with Hoe & Company, 
the inventors of rotary printing machines in New York, 
and he was the first in England to make use of their 
appliances for rapid printing, these being improved and 
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lulapted to meet tlie special i-equirenients of the Salisbury 
Court cBtablislimcnt, The Walter press, iutrodticed 
in ' Tlie Times ' otBce in 1856, was suggested by Lloyd's 
innovation, and to his eager adoption of other expe- 
dients for facilitating tlie work of printing and distri- 
buting newspapers by hundreds of thousands, his rivals 
and compeers are largely indebted. If tlie process of 
type-setting still in vogue shows little advance on the 
nrraugcmcnts of our ancestors, all its sequels, as in 
stereotyping, ' machining,' counting and fnlding the 
copies isBurd from the pr(«s, and so fortli, have lieen 
ehiborated and uiodilicd to a wonderful extent in answer 
to the demand for prompt supply of newspapers in quan- 
tities and varieties that our ancestors never dreamt of. 

These mechanical appliimccs were the direct out- 
come of the growth in the newspaper tra<le. Others, 
quite as helpful, were the causes rather than the con- 
sequences of further growth. The construction of rail- 
ways was of immense service alike in the collection and 
in the distribution both of news and of newspapers. 
The electric telt^mpb proved yet more useful as an 
agent for collecting and distributing news, tliotigb 
newspapers could not be conveyed by it. The changes 
thus brought about, or conduced to, first by the one 
agency and then by the other, were vury notewortJiy, 
and to them (juite as much as to the fiscal reforms of 
the sixtli decade of the nineteenth century must be 
attributed the remarkable development of newspaper 
emterprise during this |)eri<»d. 

The earliest effect of railways upon newspaper 
enterprise appeared in the speedier, cheaper, and safer 
reportmg to the London offices of occnrrences in the 
ptovincee and more distant parts. During the first 
years of Queen Victoria's reign the metropolitan 
journals were able to publish much fidlei' and more 
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varied accounts of recent events than had before been 
poBsible. Londoners were supplied at I)reakfast tinie 
with news as to anythinjj of importance that had hap. 
pened but a few hours before in Bristol or York, and 
there was correaponding improvement in the speedy- 
bringing to ihcni of news not merely from Paris or 
Berlin, but from India and Cliiun. The railways, Lel|>ed 
by steam packets and other means of conveyance, which 
enabled the London newspapers to publish all this 
inteni|s;ence, were equally serviceable in can-ying the 
London newspapers to country towns, and in this way, 
while the country papers, at that time rarely published 
more than once a week, were made more readable for 
those who received them at the week's end. there was 
much more ad>'antage for the [-ondon daily pa[>erfi in 
that they could he delivered in all parts of England 
before night-time. The country papei-s gaim?d much 
by railways, and by the general social advancement in 
which railways played a part, but for a long while aflcr 
they hw\ begun to acquire fresh dignity and influence, 
they were chiefly important as retailers of such local 
news and promoters of such local interests as the 
London papers hardly concerned themselves with. 
Even the best of them were strictly local papers, giving 
outside news only at second hand, and debarred from 
discuBsing general questions till some time after those 
questions had been rliscufised by the London papers 
and the London discussions had been brought within 
reach of their readers. Beneficial as they wure in so 
many respects, the railways by themselves hindered 
quite as nmch a» they assisted the development of 
country newspapers. 

This state of things was altered, and in time almost 
reversed, by the elct^tric telegi-aph. While to the 
London papers it was of vast Iw-ncfit that they were 
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able to obtain in a few minutes news wbicb had hitherto 
occupied as many hours, and in tlie caae of remote 
places as many days, in reaching them, they lost their 
old ndvantiifi;c of being the first retailers of general news 
in the country towns. That news, or so much of it m 
iras oared for, cotdd now travel down by telegraph, 
whereas at best the London newspapers could only 
travel by train, and though the exi>en8es of transmission, 
the comparative poverty of the country newspapers, 
and other (nrcumstances retardc*! the change, a complete 
revolution in provincial journalism began almost with 
the second half of the present century. 

There were influentaal country newspapers, with 
able editors and writers employed on them, before tlic 
century began, and others followed, as has been briefly 
noted in an earlier chapter ; but no daily paper was 
published in England, and out of London, until the 
year in which the Newspaper Stamp Act was passed. 
Manchester led the way. In IH.'i.'* its ' (Juardian.' in 
which, from its starting as a weekly paper in 1821, 
Archibald Prentice had propounded sound Radicalism, 
and in which, before IS3.^, Cobden had written boldly 
on the need of corn law rcfonn.' was converted into a 
daily paper ; and in the same year ' The Manchester 
Examiner,' dating from 1846, and now more Radical 
than its compeer, was also enlarged. In l>i!)5, moreover, 
* The Liver]>ool Daily Post ' and ' The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph ' were commenced, and in Edinburgh ' The 
Scotsman,' which bod flourished as a weekly fiince 
1817, b(^n to be issued daily. 'The Liverpool 
Mercur)',' bom m 1811, and 'The Birmingham Daily 
Post," a new paper, followed in 1857 ; and in 18.58 two 
other famous weeklies, ' The Newcastle Chronicle,' dating 
from 1704, and 'The Glasgow Herald,* dating from 
' PrantuM). Uitlorg o/ tht Anti-0orn4av Ltanm. 

TOL. U. S 
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1782, were reshaped. Those nine, all of them Radical, 
were the only provincial English and Scotch daily 
papers before 1860. Ireland, however, bad several ; 
nearly all of which were Conservative, the only important 
exceptions being the venerable ' Freeman's Journal,' 
and ' The Belfiist Northern Whig,' which, a weekly since 
1824, was expanded in 1857. In 1831) 'The Irish 
Times,' destined to be the most enterprising supporter 
of Protestantism in the island, was established In Dublin. 
In Edinburgh the Conservatives ventured on expanding 
their venerable ' Courant ' in 18(J0, and ' The Newcastle 
Journal.' enlarged in 1861, was also Conservative. 
' The Edinburgh Daily Review,' commenced in 1861, 
and ' The Dundee Advertiser ' and ' The Leeds Mercury,' 
both transfonned in that year, were Liberal, as also was 
• The Western Daily Mercury,' started at Plymouth in 
1800, while the rival Plymouth paper of the same year, 
' The Western Morning News,' undertook to be * strictly 
indei>endent in matters of politics and religion.' 

The last-named paper, though less influential than 
some of the others, was interesting as the preliminary 
of a movement that was verj' important in the history 
of country journalism. Its founders were WQUaiu 
Saunders and his brother-in-law Edward Spender, who 
in 18113 organised the Central Press as an ingenious 
device for lessening the cost and improving the quality 
of provincial newspapers. Under this arrangement a 
staff of London ivriters was employed in producing 
from day to day summaries of EngUah and foreign news, 
trade and other reports, descriptive accounts of parlia- 
mentary debates, 'London letters,' leading articles 'on 
the latest topics of general interest,' careful compila- 
tions of literai-y and religious intelligence,' andmuch else, 
aU of which were set in type and reproduced in stereo- 
type coluiuna to be sent down to the country editors, 
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in order that tlicy might select from the parcel so much 
as they found suitable for their several papers.' By 
this means much labour and expense were avoided, the 
compoBJtors on the spot having oidy to deal with local 
news, and the editors Iwing spared the trouble of writing 
abont any but local concerns. It is evident, how* 
ever, that the mutter thus supplied, if more comprehen- 
sive and accurate as regards fucti^ than much that might 
be put together by ill-infonned or careless editors, had 
of necessity to be colourless in its politics, and was only 
adapter] for a rude stage in journalistic progress. Re- 
pudiatetl from tlie first by the more enterprising and 
independent conductors of countrj' newspapers, it was 
very useful to less ambitious or less cni)able members 
of the craft, and as such it was useful in its day. It 
has, indeed, Iwen continued and elaborated, by disciples 
and rivals of the proprietors, down (o the present time, 
and is doubtless still a boon to many. 

A more important and serviceable scheme of news- 
paper co-opi-nition was of earlier origin. In the autumn 
of 1858 .Julius Reuter, who since 1849 had been building 
up a news-agency in Paris, proposed to the mauiigers of 
' The Times ' that in lieu of the costly pe|H>rts received 
by telegraph from its correspondents abroad, or by 
way of supplement to those ro[K)rtii, they should take 
from him the digests of foreign news which ho was pro- 
pared to collect from all sources and to supply at mode- 
rate terms to as many newspaiiers as accei>ted his Ijclp. 
The offer was declined by the managers of ' The 
Times,' but it was accepted by James Grimt, of ' The 
Mormng Advertiser,' U> whom overtures were next 
matle, and after that by several other managers.^ The 
result wait the cBtablishment of Renter's .\gency, 30/. 

• Williiuii Huwl. n«n and Nmr, p. 73. 

* JuneH Gntnt, XtiapaptT Prtm, vol. li. pp. 33S- 331. 
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a month being then paid by each subscriber in return 
for the news suppUeiJ by the enterprising caterer. At 
that time the means of telegi-aphic communication 
betweon England and other piirts of the world were 
8canty, and much of tlie news had to be obtained 
through slower chamielti. Renter's Agency was ably 
conducted fntm the first, however, and proving of gi-cat 
convenience to the few journals that then availed them- 
BeU'es of it, it has been steadily and rapidly developed 
until it has become almost as necessary a part of 
newspaper macliinerj' as the electric telegraph itself. 
Enabling even those papers which can affoi-d to obtain 
Special information from their own representatives 
abroad to supply much information that would not 
otherwise reach them, it has been of far more value to 
the less wealtliy pajters which are chiefly dependent 
upon it and on their more prosperous neighbours for 
intelligence from jilaccs outside of England. This 
remarkable institution would not have been possible 
were it not for tlie impetus given to journalism by the 
removal of fiscal restraints, the increasing demand of 
the public for newspapers, and the mechanical appliances 
that have been brought into use, but it has helped 
materially to strengthen the forces that produced it. 
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TWF.LVK YKAUS OF PKOGRESS. 
18tt2— 1B74. 

The aboliUon of tbe paper duty, foUowefl by several 
postal reforms, clmnges id the law of libel, and other 
legislative and executive arrangements which, whether 
BO designed or not, were all helpful to tlie growth of 
newspapers in numbers, size, and varieties of style and 
purport, render the period since 18(jl in some respoctfi 
more important and interesting in the histoiy of 
journalism than any portion of tlie preceding two 
hundred and forty years. A di.'tnilpd account of tliis 
eventful period, however, would neoe^iofirily include much 
witli whicii many readers are already familiar. In such 
an account also, more would have to lie .'«aid about men 
still liWng, and abont political, social, und personal 
enterprise!* still in progre-ss than falls within the scheme 
of the present work. It may suffice, therefore, here to 
gather up and group together only the moal significant 
of the facts and the most instructive of the infercuccK 
from tbem which are furnished by the record of the past 
quarter of a century. The nature, though not tlie com- 
plete process, of the remarkable expanf^iuns, variations, 
and innovations that have occurred since 1861 can be 
briefly sketched. 

In 1SG2, and during many later years, ' The Times' 
still held its ground as the great potentate in the press 
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world with an imthority that was more and more dis- 
puted, but was not yet seriously weakened. Its old 
quwrel with Lord Palmerston had been abandoned, from 
conviction or from motives of CJipediency, and, I-orii 
Palmcrston being, till hia death in 1865, the special 
favourite of the strongest pai-ty or aggregate of partieft 
in the nation, ' The Times ' was in most respects his 
zealous supporter. ' Lord Pahnerston/ as it said in 
contrasting him witli Disraeli, ' represents the precise 
state of the national mind in opposing unnecessary 
changes without setting up resistance an a principle, 
ftnd in countenancing all foreign approximations to the 
political theories and system of England. It is a minor 
merit that in all party skirmishes he opposes consum. 
mate tact to his opponent's versatile ingenuity.' ' 

' The Time-s ' and Palmerston undertook to manage 
all the domestic affairs of England, to control all 
its foreign relations, and to dictate to the rest of the 
world ; and their temper was conspicuously shown in 
their attitude towai-ds what was on some accounts the 
supremely important movement tlicn on toot. The 
secession war in the United States involved ques- 
tions botli of national riglits and liberties, and of 
the rights and hherties of individuals and classes 
bound together by national interests, which were of 
universal concern, and with which Englishmen, as kins- 
men of the Americans, and also by reason of the con- 
nections between, as they then were, the great cotton- 
producing country and the great cotton -manufacturing 
country, wore especially concerned. ' The Times ' took 
the lead among newspapers in supporting the southern 
rebels, just as among politicians the same views were 
held not only by Palmerston but by Lord John Russell, 
Gladstone, and many others whose sympathies were 

> Timt*, December 31, 186t. 
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supposed to be less aristocratic and tyrnnnical tlian 
Palmerston's. So strong wan its partlaansliip that, 
having sent William Howard RusaoU to follow the war 
as its special correspondent, it recalicd him for having 
ventured, in describing the battle of BiiH's Run, to 
express opinions of his own which were not thoBe of 
hifl employers. In New York it had a more docile 
correspondent in Cliarlcs Mackay, wlio thence instructed 
Englislt readers in dispiirageinent of the northern 
politicians from February 1.S62 till the close of 1865, 
except that during some months he had as a substitute 
Antonio Gallenga. the Anglicised Italian who was a 
zealous servant of ' The Times ' throughout nearly a 
quarter of a century.' Special correspondents had by 

■ Dr. Maokay giTM «i Mnuatug illustnticm of thv woj in wbioh, In 
thi* CBM Iqr ftcddant, hi* onti-NorthBtii atatutnonla vtom omiihniiiiiod by 
Delknei. ' Among the moat rivlent »f the nnslAOghU ina(le\ijii>ri me by 
the iiltm-npiiblicnn nnil nliolitioniitt preM,' ho Mys, * wa* one liniught nn 
my inoucciil hmul by an uiifurtunat« altonliuu uiadc in tlic ]>ruof -ri!iu«t uf 
wiiu -A my lutten to Thr Tim<: Writing of tho froqiuint bftttla* bolwoen 
th« bravi- CoiifedenitM mid Ihu LV^unlly bniT« Foilenia, I ttatMl tlint th« 
retultn of thna unguinnry «ngiiB«nient« in nu w'lwo helped Ui bring tli« 
w&r t4> a cuiiduaioii, uid that in fact " they prored nvlhiauj but lb« 
coiirngo of tho eombktaiita on eithur .udi;.'' Tbia juxnau^ wm queried 
by tlie prouf-rexler, Mid to brought t^ tha oditor'* nntico, tuid, mis- 
interpreting my meaning, he changed the word " nothing " into 
"anything." Wli«n th« copy of Tfte TiiMt contivining thi« unlucky 
altomtluu urriTod, in Now Yurk the tisla of wralli Men ojientd 
■gainJit mo tiy Tkt HtntU luid otiiL-r jULpura nf uiti-Engliah potitici, 
of which there were nry many during tho war. ... T was dit- 
nonnetd in the moat rblent torma fur aocuaing tho American*, both 
ot the Nottb and ut tha South, of cowanlicu, tJiough nolliing waa 
fiutlMtr frooi my intention. The HtraUl went au far oa to faint that it 
might be a Juit pntUahment (or the libol of which I had been guilty to 
bum my houao uror my howl. ... 1 aft«rwarda leamod that thctv iraa 
ptaX joy in Tht Tim" phiitciig offlco, and in the aub-editor'n nicini, and 
unonn all the Dfli«ialii «hn hail bc«a called to aooonnt f<iT thi- (noUsh. 
though not iU-meaat, tamparing with my "ropy," when the <I«<liiii.|uency 
waa tmccd to the grent Jupiter Tooaiu liiniai;U, wlio, in a moment of 
ooufuiiioii, forgetfuliwaa, or pwhapa of aloapinM*, had taken it iii"^ii liim- 
Hlf to Mt me wrong when thlnkbig to Nt dm light.'— (J%n>ujrA tht LotnQ 
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this time come to be employed by all tbe mfluential 
papers, but " The Times' stood alone in obtaining from 
William Vernon Harcourt the articles on 'the inter- 
national doctrine of i-ecoguition, on the part of foreign 
governments, of Insurgait communities,' on 'the perils 
of intervention,' on ' the law of blockade,' on ' the 
Foreign EnliMtment Act,' 'on the right of searcli," and 
on the other bearings of the * Trtait ' affair, which were 
republished in 1863 as ' Letters of HistoHcus on some 
Questions of International Law.' 

The old feud between • The Times ' and the Cob- 
denites was intensified by their advocacy of rival views 
as to the merits of the civil war in the United States ; 
but there waa hardly any question, gi-eat or small, in 
home or foreign politics, on which the opposite pruiciples 
that prompted them did not set them at variance when- 
ever controversy arose. An instance occurred in 1863, 
when Cobden, speaking at Ilochdale on November 24 
on the need of laud law reform, said : ' With r^ard to 
some things in foreign countries we don't compare 
favourably. You have no other peasantry like that of 
England — you have no other country in which it is 
entirely divorced from tlie land, I don't want any 
revolution or agrarian outrages by which we should 
change all thi.>s ; but tiiis I find to be quile consistent 
with humaxi nature, tiiat wherever I go the condition of 
the people is generally pretty good, in comparison with 

Day, vol. ii. p. 228). Dr. Mnckny bbj-s (vol. ii. p. 272) : 'I letinied from 
an intimalu frivud of Mr. SkhiuiI. that Che Beuretary of iitutc was willing 
to Wtow a libci'o) prupurUun t>f secret eervicc nionL-y iipGii ma if 1 would 
aenlouBly «uppr>rt the cnnw of the North in TV Tiuk'*, iiikI, aa lie said, 
" niako my fortune " ' ; tut as he ndJ» thut ' the propoaition wng never 
funiiiilly niitdo,' wo may ussuuie tliat liis iiifcmitition waa iiicifrrect. 
Paring lu> Htay iu New York Dr. Mut-kuy cmitrived l<i obtain the par- 
tioulus M to the nilui Mid objects of the then young Feninn orgnnioation 
which, when published in The 2Vnu», caused no litUe commotion. — 
Jliraugh tht Long Day, voL iL p. 230. 
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the power they have to take cure of themselves, and if 
you have a clues entirely divorced from political power, 
and there is anothei- country where they possess it, the 
latter will be treated there with more co:: si deration, 
they mil have greater advantages, they will be better 
educated, and have a better ehance of holding praperty, 
than in a country where they are deprived of tlie advan- 
tage of political power.' ' llright spoke to the same efi'ect. 
' Kwe were fairly represented,' he said, ' feudulii^m with 
regard to the land of England would perisli, and the 
agricultural labourer throughout the United Kingdom 
would be redeemed from that poverty and serfdom 
which, up to this time, have been his lot. With lawa 
guch OS we have, which arc intended to bring vast tracts 
of land mto the possession of oue man, that out man 
nuiy exercise great political puwer — this eystein is a 
curse to the country, and doonitt the agricultural 
labourer to perpetual poverty and degraihition.' • 

Theae mild utterances aroused the wrath of ' The 
Times.' ' This language,' it said, ■ so often repeated, 
and so calculated to excite discontent among the poor 
and half-iuforuied, has really only one intelligible 
meaning : " Reduce the electoral franchise ; for when 
you have done so you will obtain au asseiuhly which 
will flei/e on the estates of the propnetors uf the laiid 
and di\-ide them gratuitously among the poor." ' ' And 
a week later ' The Times ' repented the calumny in a 
reference to ' the satisfaction with which the poor might 
regard Mr. Bright's proposition for a division among 
them of the lands of the rich.' * An angry and 
memorable correspondence between Cobden and Dclanc 

' ^pitdi*$ ON Qw^iont of PMie Potief, bg Bidiard Oobdm, ml. U. 
p. 116. 

' G«orK« B&rnett Smith, 14/t o/Johit Srighl, vol. ii. p. llti, 

' Tmt*. Nowmbor 2«, 1863. ' Ihii., December 3, 1863. 
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followed on the publication of these strictures, the 
first of which, attacking liimself as well as Bright, was 
only seen by Cobdcn after lie had written to protest 
against the slandering of his friend in the wecond. 

On December 4 Cobden addressed to the editor of 
' The Times ' a letter so rudely worded that he could 
hardly have expected it to be inserted. The insinuation 
against Bright he said was ' a gniumlless and gratuitous 
fiiUebood.' and ' a foul libel,' but at the same time only 
a specimen of the ' too habitual mode of dealing, not 
merely with individuals, but witfi the interests of 
society' which was characteristic of ' The Times' and 
its editor. ' A tone of pre-eminent uuscrupulotisnees 
in the discussion of political questions, a contempt for 
the rights and feelings of others, and a .shameless dis- 
regard of the claims of consistency and sincerity on the 
part of its writers,' he added, ' have long been recognised 
as the distinguishing characteristics of " The Times," 
and placed it in marked contrast with the rest of the 
periodical press.' That very intemperate letter wa« 
returned on December 7 with a note from ' the editor ' 
suggesting that ' Mr. Cobden had no right to expect 
him, upon a pretest entirely irrelevant, to publish a 
series of most offensive and unfounded imputations upon 
himself and his friends.' But Delane weakened his case 
by proceeding to offer a very lame excuse for the attacks 
complained of by Cobden ; and he imwarily wrote at 
the close. ' Pei-haps the editor is mistaken in supposing 
that Mr. Cobden desires the pubhcation of his letter. 
If, however, he should think that it conduces cither to 
his own interest or to the injury of '* The Timesj" he 
can probably find some more appropriate organ than 
"The Times" itself.' 1 

' Oormpondenee lielvKen Mr. Oifcien, M.P., <nid Mr. Del-atu, EiHtor 
of ' Tht llmei ' (ManehMtor, 1864), pp. 2-4. 
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Cobden took Dekne nt his wonl. His indignant 
protest was printed in ' Tlie Daily News ' and ' Th« 
Morning Star,' Thornton Hunt declining to copy it into 
' The Daily Telegraph/ More than that, it was followed 
by another letter, dated December 9, in which Cobden, 
addressing Delane by name, made further and yet 
angrier complaint as to the way in which he and Bright 
had been treated. ' Yon and I,' he wrote, ' have been 
long perBonolly acquainted. Your handwriting is 
known to me, and I know you to be the chief editor 
of " The Times." Under such circiinistauces I cannot 
allow yoii to uuppress your individuality, and shelter 
youri^elf under the third person of the editorial nominit- 
ti%'e in a correspondence affecting your personal nsi)on- 
sibiiity for a scandalous aspersion on myself (as I now 
learn for the first time from you) as well as on Mr. 
Bright.' Thereupon he accused l^lane and * 'I"he Times * 
of liaving persistently attacked him and the views he held 
during many years, and gave ampU* proof of the injustice 
that had been done to him, thougli in terms so violent 
as to greatly weaken tlie force of the indictment. 'It 
has been the fate of" The Times," ' he said in conclusion, 
' to help forward every cause it has opposed. By its 
truculent, I bad almost said ruffianly, attacks on every 
movement while in the weakness of infancy, it has 
roused to increased effort^i the energies of those it 
assaUed, while at the some time it has awakened the 
attention of a languid public, end attracted the sympathy 
of fair and manly minds. It is tlius that sucb public 
meMurca as the abolition of the corn-laws, tlic repeal of 
the taxes on knowledge, and the negotiation of the 
treaty with France triumphed in spite of its vindent. 
pertinacious, and unscnipulous opposition, until at last 
I am tending to the conviction that there are three 
conditions only requisite for the success of any great 
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project of reform, namely, a good cause, persevering 
advocates, and the hostility of " The Times." ' ^ 

The letters that followed, two on eacli side, are un- 
pleasant reading. Delane could not, or would not, 
justify his conduct or that of ' The Times,' and he was 
no match for Cobden in scomfiil abuse. Cobden in- 
curred just blame for the offensive way in which he 
punished his adversary ; but it was not undeserved 
punishment, and ' The Times ' suffered much in reputa- 
tion, not merely among Radicals, but among many who 
opposed them. 

Speakingat Binuingham on January 26, 186-1, Bright 
summed up the history of the squabble, and drew his 
conclusions from it. ' This,' he said of Delane, 'is the 
gentleman who professes to counsel and lead the nation. 
Now, suppose he had charged Adam Smith, the great 
apostle of political economy, with approving piracy, or if 
he had charged John Wesley with being an encournger of 
dmnkennesB and profanity, would it have been more ex- 
traordinary than that he should charge Mr. Cobden and 
myself mth instigating agrarian outrages and the seizure 
of the estates of those who now hold them, for the pur- 
pose of dividing them among the people, of course taking 
nothing from tlie people for them, and therefore ^ving 
nothing to the ricli for them ? If there be two men in 
England, I will undertake to say, who have more con- 
scientiously and more faithfully than others preiiched 
for twenty-five years the doctrine of ab-solute honesty 
with regai-d to political questions in England, those two 
men are Mr. Cobden and myself. But Mr. Cobden 
came forward to a.-sail Mr. Delane when he made this 
charge against me. He foimd a man in a mask endea- 
vouring to stab me in the back — for he had not seen that 
the same man had been, in a previous article, also 

' Cvrrtspondmct, &c., pp. 6-9. 
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stabbing him — and he came forward ami (Iragget] his 
ma»k from him, and he eUowcd him to the g&ze of the 
whole nation and of the world. And at hist, after 
denial and etiui vocation of every knid, this unmasked 
editor of thia great journal was obliged to retire from 
the personal part of this controverHy, and to skulk 
back into his nnonjnnouM hiding-place, which suits him 
better.' ' 

There wa« too much personality in this quarrel, and 
its occasion was comparatively trivial ; but great ques- 
tions were involved in it, and neither the political causes 
to which ' The Time;* ' devoted itself, nor its immediate 
interests as the would-be autocrat of the newspaper 
world, gained anything by Cobden's death in April 1S65. 
In the following October Palmerston also died, and Cob- 
"Jcnite influences were to survive with more strengtli 
and permoucnce than Pahnerstonion influences. The 
rising statesmen were Disraeli, with whose Torj'ism 
' The Times * was less in hnrmnny than with I'almer- 
eton's views, which were really more Tory than any- 
thing else, and Gladstone, who, though chancellor of 
the exchequer under Palmerslon since 185!), was 
destined to work out Cobden's policy far more than 
Palinerston'a, and with whom, therefore, ' The Times' 
was by no means m accord. 

At this stage, however, ' The Times' could not but 
recognise Gladstone's great talents and prospective 
autliority, in other besides financial matters. Wlien, 
at the general election in 1S65, Gladstone lost his 
Oxford seat, ' The Times ' said : ' The enemies of the 
imivereity will make the most of her disgi"acc. It has 
hitherto been supposed that a learned constituency was 
to some extent exempt from the vulgar motives of party 



' ^pndiw «n QuatiMU4^iS*blw Pt/Uey, by /oAn Bright, vol ii. p. S38. 
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spirit, nnd capable of forming a higher estimate of 
statesmanship than common tradesmen or tenant- 
fwTnere. It will now Btand on record that they have 
deliberately sacrificed a representative wlio combined 
the very highest qiiaHficatioiis, moral and intellectual, 
for an aca<leinical seat, to party spirit, and party spirit 
alone. Mr. Gladstone's brilliant public career, his great 
academical distinctions and literary attainments, his 
verj' subtlety and sympathy \vith ideas for their own 
Bake, mark him out beyond sjJI Uviug men for such a 
position. Henceforth Mr. Gladstone will belong lo the 
country, but no longer to the university. Those Ox- 
ford influences and traditions which have so deeply 
coloured his views and so deeply interfered with his 
better judgment, must gradually lowe their hold on him.' ' 
In the years of party disintegration and reconstnic- 
tion consequent on Lord Palmerston's death — thiring 
which, after Lord John Russl-H's short continuance of 
hie colleague's ministry. Lord Derby took office in 
June 1X66, to he followed, on his death, by Disraeli in 
Febnuiry IS6K, and after December 18(J8, when Glad- 
stone first had charge of a government of his own — 
' The Times ' steiwlily lost ground. The Tories now 
bad a satisfactory champion in ' The Standard,' in which 
Lord Robert Cecil sometimes wrote, as well as other 
recogniscfl captjiins of the party to whom Disraeli's 
supremacy was still distasteful ; and ' The Morning 
Post ' was rising in favour with some. By the younger 
school of Palmerstonians ' The Daily Telegraph ' was 
heartily approved, antl its vigorous and versatile writ- 
ing, if ridieiUed by ' Saturday Review ' critics and othurs, 
had already secured for it a far larger circulation tlian 
any other daily paper could bonsi; of Edwin Arnold, 
George Augustus Sala. and their associates knew well 
' Timtt, July 19, I8ii6. 
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how to cater for their huge public. By judicious se- 
lection and clever condeneation, moreover, the con- 
ductorf of ' The Telegrapli ' contrived to give, in iess 
(Space than ' The Times,' a more acceptable account erf 
each day's occurrences, and it vied with its oldest and 
wealthiest contemporaries in the variety and fulneas of 
the news brought from abroad. F«Jix WhitehurBt, 
who was its Paris correspondent between 18G4 and 
1870, was a typical writer of the ' Telegraph ' stamp,' 
and he wa« but one among many. Zealous in advocacy 
of its own dort of Liberalism, as well aK in its supplying 
of such news as a large part of the public most cared for^ 
' The Daily Telegraph * was the most formidable oppo- 
nent of ' The Times,' and far more succi-H^fuI tlian 
either ■ The Daily News,' which was Libcrui without 
being Uaflical, and ' The Morning Star,' wliioh was un- 
miatakably Radical. 

' The Morning Star ' suffered for its honesty, and 
for tlie pensistcucy with which it uttered opinions that 
were not then popular. An effort wiw made to give 
lightness and variety to its couteutt), especially by the 
admission of Edmund Yates's articIcH, i^ome entitled 
' The Flaneur,' and otliers of u miscellaneous sort, 
while, in ' The Evening Star,' appeared his ' Kcadinga 
by Starlight ' ; and there was no lack of more serioua 
writing by able men. Besides Samuel Lucas, its staff 
included Justin McCarthy, who succeeded Lucas as 
editor, Jolm Morley, who succeeded McCarthy, IDdward 
Kichard Kussell, who afterwards became editor of ' The 
Liveri«»l Daily Post,* Cbarles Cooper, who afterwards 
became editor of ' The Scotsman,' and several others. 
But at no time, it is said, did the joint circulation of 

> Whitehurrt't Ootiri oimI Sodai Lift in Paris umtrr XapiJeoH HI., 
mada np «f ku btton in Thi Dtuiy Ttltyraph >nd 7%« PimtMr, k ilill k 
TM7 umniis book. 
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botli the morning and the afternoon pflpers exceed 
15,000 fL day, and this had sunk down to about 5,000 
before OL-toher 13, 18G9, when ' The Evening Star' 
was abandoned and * The Momuifj Star ' was absorbed 
in ' The Daily News.' In saying farewell to his readers 
the L'ditor assui-ed them that ' The Morning Star' had 
achieved two objects since its conimencement thirteen 
years before. ' One of these was the advocacy and 
propagation of political prbiciplea which were tlien 
counted extreme in their Liberalism ; the other was to 
establieh tlie feasibility of providing journalism of the 
best sort under what were then the untried conditions 
of a penny newspaper.' ' 

Tlie death of * The Morning Star ' was hastened, if 
not caused altogether, by the lowering of the price of 
'The Daily News' from threepence, which had been 
the charge made since ISGl aa a poor compromise 
between the old and the new rate, to a penny. This 
change was made on June 8, 1868. and was the prelude 
to a rapid improvement in the fortunes of the paper. 
In spite of its clever and forcible writing, and of Thomas 
Walker's well-meaning editorship, ' The Daily News,' 
not strong enough to compete with its high-priced 
rivals, nor bold enough to appeal to the great mass of 
readers who now declined to pay more than a penny 
for a daily paper, had made but little progress for some 
years past. None too soon, fresh life was put into it 
when it became the property of Samuel Morley, Henry 
Labouchere, Henry Oppenheim, Charles Reed, and 
some othere ; and when a new editor was found in 
Frank Harrison Hill, who, having edited ' The Northern 
Whig' in Belfast since ISfiO, had settled in London as 
assistant editor and principal leader writer on ' The 
Daily News ' in 1866, contributing to it, among much 

' Mvnmtg Star, October 13, 1869. 
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olsc, a trenchant seriea of ' Questions for a Rcfonnod 
Parliament' io 18(i7. Hill's responsible editorw!n|) 
only began in 1870 ; but l«;fore that much had been 
done to aU%'iince the paper, both by him ajid by John 
R. Robuiaon. who, taking charge of The ExprcMs,' the 
evening companion of ' The Daily News,' as far buck as 
1855, liad in tlie interval n}nd»'re(l efReicnt Iielp to both 
journals. ' The Express ' was discontinued on April 30, 
1869, on the plea that ' the publication of an evening 
newspaper was found inconsistent witli the arrange- 
ments called for by the extending circulation of ' The 
Daily News * ; * and, m we shall see, tliose arrange- 
ments were energetic and satisfactory in their results. 

An intere3ting but unhappy experiment in jour- 
nalism was made in ISG7. On March I!) 'The Day' 
appeared as a champion of enlightened Toryism. One 
of its missions was to insist on the importance of adopt- 
ing proportional representation in the new Reform Bill, 
thou being discussed in parliament. ' To give to every 
class in this country lUi due share of rcprcseuiation 
in the House of Connnons, without at the same time 
l>eetowing upon any of them a pre|)ondcrance over all 
the rest,' it insisted, ' is confessedly the great problem 
of the present day.' ' But, imfortunately, * The Day,* 
started with insufficient capital, only lived through 
forty-one numbers. The bust appeared on May 4. 

A great alteration in the quality of evening journal- 
ism had boon commenced by the starting, on Febniary 
7, 1865, of ' The Pall Mall Gazette,' the venture of 
Gcoi^ Smith, a member of the firm of Smith, Elder, 
and Co., and at one time a principal proprietor of ' The 
Daily News,' who found an efficient alitor in Frederick 
Greenwood, previously sub-editor of ' The Cornhill 
Miigjuiine ' under Thackeray. ' The Pall Mall Gazette,' 

< ExpnM, April 30, ISm. * Tht Day, Much 19, l&U;. 
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though at first offering only eight pages for twopence, 
Tvae a lx)Iil attempt to realise Thackeray's fancy of a paper 
' written by gentlemen for gentlemen/ anJ to give each 
afternoon, along with a careful epitome of the morning's 
news, two or three such articles on political and social 
questions as haJ hitherto been rarely ofiered except in 
' The Saturday Review ' or ' The Spectator.' Liberal 
in the Palineratonian sense, its solid articles were for- 
cibh", and lighter matter was supplied by smart writers, 
among whom, for some time, Anthony Trollope was 
conspicur>u8. The first number contained an article od 
the morrow's opening of parliament, one of a supple- 
mi'ntary series of ' Friends in Coimcil,' a lively ' Letter 
from Sir Pitt Crawley on bis entering Parliament,' and 
a skit on ' Ladies at Law.' The early success of ' The 
Pall Mall Gazette,' however, owed more to the sensa- 
tional account of the experiences of ' an Amateur 
Casual,' furnished by the editor's brother, James Green- 
wood, than to any of its other contriLiu lions. Within 
a month it was enlarged to twelve pages, and, though 
all attempt then made to issue eight of its pages, con- 
taining all the original matter, as ' a morning review,' in 
addition to the * evening review and newspaper,' waa 
soon abandoned, as also was a yet bolder attempt made 
in 1S70 to convert it into a regular morning newspaper 
of full dimensions, the afternoon sheet, if hardly sue* 
cessfiil from a commercial point of view, soon became 
an influential organ of opinion. 

Xo lesp interesting was the appearance, on Decem- 
ber 8. 18t!S, of ' The Echo,' an a halfpenny paper, giving 
original articles as well as news, in four compact pages, 
ivith four columns in each. ' The Echo ' was projected 
by Cobden's old friend and associate, John Cassell, of 
the firm of Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, as a thoronglily 
Radical journal. It was begun on the eve of Glad- 
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Stone's taking office as premier. ' The nation bos 
elected Mr. Gladstone to its highest office,' it sold in 
the ojx*ning article, ' and while he is fortifying himself 
TFtth individual support, we may step forward and sur- 
vey the task which awaits the complete action of his 
cabinet.' ' It will be our duty,' it was aildcd, ' as scrv- 
iiig the nation at large, to criticise the action of the 
government with impartiality. We hope for much from 
Mr. Gladetono ; we know how severely lie will be 
trietl.' ' Edited during many years by Arthur Arnold, 
and with Frances Power Cobbc for one of its principal 
writers, " The Echo ' appealed to a dilfei'ent class of 
renders, and depended more than its costlier rival upon 
news reports for its popularity, but it was no less sig- 
nilit^nt as an innovation on the old methods of after- 
noon joumahsm. 

Another change may here be noted. ' The Globe,' 
falling into new bands, and finally abandoning the 
Liberalism for which it had Ijeen famous in the days of 
Colonel Torrens, was altered in shape and reiuced in 
price to a penny on June 28, 18C9, and became a 
vigorous exponent of the cautious Conservatism of 
men like Sir Stafford Northcote. As nine yearn before, 
on dune 11, 1M60, ■ The Evening Standard' had been 
commenced, or revived, as a |>eudant to ' The Standard.' 
which Imd been converted from an af^rnoon into a 
morning pa{>cr in 1K^7, the Loudon Tories had now 
two vvuning papers, both giving fuller news within 
their wider limits thim there was room for either in 
'The I'all Mall Ga^tt.; ' or in 'The Kcho,' which, 
snudler in sixe, devoted more space to original writing 
in the interests of diverse phases of Liberalism. 

The great quickening of Liberal opinion which 
compelled Disraeli to pass the lleform Act of 1867, and 

■ Sthv, DeoembM- 8, 1068. 
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the demand for fresh legislation which was responded 
to by the short administrations of T.oril Derby and 
Disraeli before the autumn of 1S6S, and after that 
raucli more wlien Gladi^tone became premier with 
Bright as a member of his cabinet, gave new life to 
jounialism in the provinces as well as in I-ondon. 
Coiintry newspapers, indeed, now first acquired the full 
measure of dignity and influence they have since 
possessed. The few that had begun ten or a dozen 
yeare before to be issued daily instead of weekly were 
now worthy rivals of the London press, and the 
number was added to nearly eveiy year. Most of these 
were Liberal, and generally Radical, in their polities ; 
but, among otliers, the Binningliam Conservatives had 
in ISC2 their 'Daily Gazette' in opposition to 'The 
Diiily Post • ; in 1863 ' The Manchester Courier * 
entered boldly into rivalry with ' The Manchester 
Guardian ' and ' The Manchester E.xaminer ' ; and in 
Leetls 'The Yorkshire Post' placed itself, in IHGG, in 
competition with ' The Leeds Mercury.' These and 
the other country daily papei-g secured the services of 
editors and leader writers on a level with all but the 
most eminent of those employed in London- Moat 
of them had correspondents in London who for- 
warded, first by post and afterwards by telegraph, 
special reports of parliamentary proceedings and general 
events of importance ; and arrangements were made for 
collecting all such local news as was interesting to 
readers within the areas for which they catered- In 
these ways, all other news of interest being compactly 
given as well, and the whole being adequately com- 
mented on from local as well as from imperial stand- 
points, the district papers were made in many respects 
more attractive and valuable, for their districts, than the 
London papers could be. The monopoly and even the 
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suprtiiiiacy of ' The Timcn ' and its metropolitan cod* 
teui[)oraries were tlius offectively broken down. 

Meanwhile the coiintrj' weekly papers prospered in 
like ways. New ones were sUirted, and old ones 
were improved, in the smaller towna and the towns 
that hatl ceased to be small through the epread of 
industrial and even of agrictdtural energy. While 
the great towns, like Manchester and Liverpool, Leeds 
and Newcastle, liirminglmui and Plymouth, became, 
as Ediuburgli and Glasgow had been before them, 
capitals of great provincfs, und pi-odiiccd daily papers, 
as well as other thingis, for the benefit of the large 
orcaa around tliem, tlius to some extent usurping the 
old functions of the metropolis on the Thames, there 
won an ample growth in each of these ai-eas of more or 
less skilfully eonduct*Hl weekly papei-s which took the 
place of, and generidly equalled if they did not surpass, 
such weekly papers as had existed only n gcnei'ation 
before in Manchester and the other local centres. 

These various developments were much aided by 
the extension of tlie railway and yet more of the tele- 
graphic systems, and by other oi-gunisatious which they 
encouraged or facilitated. The plim for supplying 
from London digests of news, orljpual articles, iind 
even stereotyped colimms of matter ready for insertion 
in local journal-t which, as has ali-e-'uly been noted, took 
shape in the establishment of the Central Press in 
18G3, n-as expanded or modified in the Central News 
in 1870, and further improved upon by the National 
Press Agency, of which Edward Dawson Itogcris was tlie 
manager. These and other institutions, though very 
serviceable to small and struggling i>a[icrs, were not 
much cared for by those provincial daiUcs which could 
afford to obtaiu what they wanted in more inde- 
pendent ways. The provincial dailies, as well as their 
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humbler contomporaries, however, were admirably 
een'ed by thp Press Association which was started in 
186S as an oflshoot of the Provincial Newspajier 
Society, and to meet a necessity that had long been 
growing. 

As far back as 1852 the several telegraph companies 
had begun to make special amingements for the sup- 
ply (jf news from London, chiefly on commercial and 
sporting- aff^airs ; and thie, collected by their own 
clerks, was transmitted at reduced rates, but often 
tardily and inaccurately, to the newspaper offices in 
which it was desired. The arrangement, welcome at 
first, soon proved unsatisfactory. In 1836 John 
Edward Taylor, of ' The Manchester fJuardian,' sought 
to obtain a special report of the proceedings in parlia- 
ment, but was not allowed to have any bnt that pre- 
pared for all the coiuitry papers by the ' intelligence 
department' of the combined telegniph companies. In 
ISdO much inconvenience was caused by serious 
blunders in the report of Gladstone's budget speech 
which bad been supplied to ' The Liverpool Mercury,' 
' The Western Morning News,' and other papers. 
Grievances like those were frequent and various, and 
for some lime the countiy newspaper managers pro- 
tested in vain against the fonnidable monopoly which 
the telegraph companies were acquiring. The managers 
complained that tlicy were at the mercy of the com- 
panies, being charged exorbitantly for late and un. 
trustworthy information, and, if they rejected this, being 
altogether debarred from pronding then- readers with 
much news that they looked for. At length the 
grievance assumed such proportions that it became a 
prominent ground for the agitation in favour of placing 
the telegraphs imder state management, and, in antici- 
pation of this important change, which came into force. 
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in February' 1S70, suitable arrangements were made for 
enabling newspaper intelligence to be systematically 
and cheaply transmitted along the telegraph wires. As 
port of these arrangemeutji, a Press Association, started 
in Manchester in 1H65 by John Edward Taylor and 
others, was reshaped as the Press Association which 
has existed in London since 1868.' 

The purpose of tliis remarkable and Buccessful 
OTganisation, of which John Lovcll was the man;i«'er 
until, in 1880, he became editor of ' The Liverpool 
Mercury,' was to supply all ncwapajwrs, whose pro- 
prietors were members of the company, with every sort 
of news that they conld re<iuire, political bias being us 
fur as poesilfle excluderl, and the in fonnation, especially as 
regards purliamentary proceedings aud public meetings, 
being given at length or in epitome according to the 
exigencies of the various subscribers. Especially use- 
ful to country papers in obtaining news from London, 
it was also very useful to Loudon paperH in obbtining 
news from the country. It and the Central News, and 
other agencies competing with tliein or supplementing 
their work, have been of incalculable service in improving 
the machinery of joumahsm.* Concurrent with their 
progress, as collectors and distributors chiefly of English 
news, moreover, has been that of Keuter's and similar 
agencies, specially concerned in the collection and 
distribution of news irom abroad. 

News from abroad did mnch in 1870 and afterwards 
to rwflc the fortunes of several ncwspajjcrs. In obtaining 
from their special correspondents graphic accounts of the 

' Whoriow, IV iVoriiwiitl Ifturtpaprr Soeitty, pp. 74-W ; WiIUmb 
Hunt, Thm and Niw, pp. 100 146. 

^ In 1871Ui«iiu»beroi woidt tmunUtted toDvwBpapun Uiroiigh tho 
pMtal Tvlegrapb D«i>«tin«Bt «m S1,70S,IN>S. Tho HguTv* hul Hmd to 
327.707,407 in 1881, niid tu 4M.0U1.KM in 1688 ; tad thin apart from 
tbirif *p«ci«l vin* umnI by ncwapapon. 
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incidents of the American civil war, the rivals of ' The 
Times ' had for the first time emiUated the success with 
which it had made English readers familiar, week by 
week, with the progress of the Crimean war. The war 
between Austm and Prussia in 18GG was too short and 
sudden to give any considerable occupation to the spe- 
cial correspondents, although William Howard HugseU's 
letters to ' Tlie Times ' thereon served to luaintiiiu his 
and its reputftfiou for pre-eminence in this new line of 
jom-nalism. When, in Jidy 1870, however. Napoleon 
III. rushed into his suicidal contest with Prussia, the 
conditions were different. Russell continued to he the 
most careful and intelligent describer and critic of the 
militaiy operations tbat ensued, but he had at leat^t one 
competitor more enterprising than himself, besides seve- 
ral others who were able to send home, to some of the 
provincial as well as to the London journals, lively 
reports of what they saw and heard. 

Archibald P'orbcs, tlie son of a Scotch ministerj had 
shownhisrovingdispopitionhyrunningaway from college, 
and had served ae a private soldier in India and elsewhere, 
before, finding himself in London in 1868, he started, 
at the age of thirty, on a literary career. ' The London 
Scotsman,' a small weekly paper, had lately been com- 
menced, witli a sei-ial tale of Scottisli life as one of its 
featurcs, and, the writer of this tale being prevented 
from continuing his task, Forbes took up the story in the 
middle and cleverly completed it. Other work fell in 
his way, but he was chicHy employed on ' The l^ondoQ 
Scotsman,' of which he acquired the editorship, until 
tlie war broke out, when lie spent a iew weeks in watch- 
ing its commencement as correspondent with the Genuan 
ai'my for ' The Morning Advertiser.' While at Meta 
he made the acquaintance of Russell, who was acting 
for ' The Times,' and was offered by him a place among 
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his assistants. Dtcliiiitig tbc offer, Forbes was, to his 
great chagrin, recalled a few days later by Ma employers, 
on the plea that his letters were not good enough for 
'The Morning Ailvertiser ' ; and, on his return to 
London, he called at the ' Times ' office in the hope of 
obtaining a market for tsome ' exclusive Lnfonuation as 
to the disposition of the nermiui front before Paris ' 
which he had brought with him. ' The communication 
was discouraged,' says one of his friends, • luid he stood 
in Fleet Street, hesitating which of the three daily news- 
papers in the immediate neighbourhood to ofler his 
*' copy " to. He decided, by tossing up, on " The Daily 
News," and on tlic followmg morning made his first 
appearance in the columns of the journal with which 
lie has since been so intimately ftssociatcd.' ' Ucfore 
another nu^niing came he was on his way back to Mctz 
as the special correaiKindent of ' The Daily News.' 

The conductors of ' The Daily News,' boMly re- 
solving to spare no labour and expense in outstripping 
' The Time* ' and all other rivals in tliis respect, made 
lavish provision for the employment of correspondents 
at the scene of war, and for obtaining their letters by 
telegraph instead of by post, * You and Kismarck,' 
Shirley Bntoks once said to llobinsou, "arc the only 
persons who have gained by this war ; you deserved it.'* 
Forbes was well fitted to help and share in the gain. A 
quic:k obsen'er, a shrewd guesser, and a rapid writer, 
witli great powers of physical endurance and rare versa- 
tility in devising and making ready use of expedients 
for quick movement from place to place and for over- 
coming all obstacles, he contrived to be in the thick 
of every important operation, to send home livelier 



> CtUMtia at Borne (rvpriiiUNl from Tht WoHd), ToMiL p. 44. 
&Uo The JoiiTnalUt, JuiDidr}- 14, 1SS7. 
* Batton, JiAinutlitth Lottiton, p. 36. 
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reports of hie exjieriences than any one else could have 
penned, and often to be far ahead of all his rivals. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of his exploit after 
the Bun-ender of Paris in January 1871. ' The coitc- 
spondent of " The Daily News " was the tirst newspaper 
man in I'aris after that eventful day, and conveyed his 
impressions by means of a long-concerted scheme, 
liiding into Paris from the north side, he saw nil that was 
to be seen, and, after snmiounting various difficulties, 
contrived to get out again, rode to Ligny, and travelled 
by train all the way to Carlariihe, whence he forwarded 
his letter of three columns bytele^-aph to London, and 
then returned to Paris, to find a couple of ejiecial cor- 
respondents there to laugh at his apparently tardy 
arrival, and tell him — all in a good-natured fashion — 
that at last they had got the better of him, and left him 
" out in the cold." He did not reply. There is a 
canny northern proverb to the effect that "it's a canny 
thing to say nowt," and on this he acted, until " The 
Daily News " arrived in Paris, and his friendly rivals 
were thunderstruck to find that they had been antici- 
pated by three days,' ' 

Three months later, after the communists' insurrec- 
tion bad broken out in Paris, and he had been compelled, 
in self-defence, to assist in some of theii" proceedings, 
Forbes determined to force his way out and bring bis 
own parcel of news to London. * Armed with one 
official envelope directed to the Queen of England,' 
according to the same informant, ' he escaped from the 
burning city, and, by means of another dummy letter 
addressed to Lord Granville, obtained precedence at 
the crowded ferry. Thence he rode to St. Denis, and, 
writing by the way, came on to England by train and 
mail-boat, on which he was the solitary passenger. At 

' Otldiritiaat Home, vol. iii. p. 4G, 
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CalaiB he telegraphed to " The Daily News " to keep 
space, and he Arrived at the office, wltli his account of 
I'arifi iu flames, at six a.m. At eight apiwared the s])ccinl 
edition <>f the newspaper, and at a quarter to ten Mr. 
Rohiiison found hia cornn>]K)ndenl asleep in his room, 
with the " PoBt Office Directory " for a ])illow. Am Mr. 
Forbes's letter was the first intimation of the state of 
Paris received in this country, the excitement was great. 
In the afternoon a question was asked of Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons whether the government 
had any information of the condition of tlie French 
capital, as set forth in " The Daily News," lie replied 
that he had no information, and sincerely hoped that 
the Btatcments m that joui-nal were exaggerated. Sub- 
sequent information proved tliat the account of Mr. 
Forbes was rather under tlian over stated.' ' 

During the war, and mainly by reason of its graphic 
letters on the subject, the circulation of ' The Daily 
News ' rose from 50.000 to 150,000 a day. All the 
credit was not due, however, to Forbes's contributions, 
which were afterwards repi-inted a^ ' My Experiences of 
the War between France and Germany.' The work of 
several hands (x'sides Ids appiiared in another reprint, 
' The War Correspondence of " The Daily News," * 
and yet another was ' The Diary of a Besieged Reeideut 
in Paris,' by Henrj- Laboucfaere. The large library of 
books issued on the same theme attests the zeal of other 
able newspaper correspondenis, notably ' My Diarj' in 
the Last Great War,' recounting Kussell's experiences 
in the service of ' The Times,' 

If ' The Daily News ' profited most by this melan- 
choly bueinejts, there were few pajiers wliich did not 
gain fretih readers by the keim desire of the public for 
information, and the evening journals were especially 
■ CMtritin <d Botm, vol iU. p. 48. 
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benefited. ' The Observer,' also, without a rival in pub- 
lishing such news as reached London late on Saturday 
night and on Sunday morning, was in this way revived 
from many years of apathy, and able to take for itself and 
to maintain a unitiue position as a high-priced Sunday 
paper, replacing ' The Times ' and the other journals 
for the one day in the week on which none of them 
were issued. Tlic results to the public from all the zeal 
for late news which was thus encouraged may not have 
been wlioUy advantageous ; but their bearing on the 
modern progress of journalism was all the more re- 
mark-ible when we take account of the drawbacks to 
their value. 

Newspapers were, perhaps, at their highest level of 
real value, though not of influence or circulation, iu 
1870 and the few years ensuing. Nearly eveiything, so 
fiir as we now know, that could be done for them in the 
way of mechanical conveniences and freedom from fiscal 
and legislative restraints had by that time been done. 
It had come to be possible for a large and well-printed 
sheet, supplying intelligence from all parts of the world, 
put together at great cost, and edited with great care, 
to be sold for a penny ; and the number of people able 
and anxious to read good newspapers hsid grown with 
the trade that catered for them. The competition be- 
tween rival producers was keen enough to force tliem to 
use all their wits in seeking and winning public favour^ 
but uot yet so keen as to dnve tliem oflen into un- 
wortliy ways of attracting and amusing readers. 

Of the three firmly -established penny daily papers 
in Loudon each had a place and a function of its own. 
' The Daily News ' was as Radical as it dared to b^ 
considering its i"ecognieed position as the champion, 
though not the avowed organ, of Gladstone's reform- 
ing government, and it worthily performed its office. 
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Towards the pa39iDg of the Irish Church Disestablisli- 
mcut Act in ISG9, the Irish Land Act in 1870, tuid all 
th(- other great measures of that time, it rendered 
nmterinl help, and if it wa« less zealous in its au[)port 
of some of the later projects of the iniimtry, it was 
honestly and cfiectively ministerialist. The sound 
judgment, tlie generous sympathies touched with honest 
cynicism, and the incisive writing, of its talented editor, 
nil aptly shown in the remarkable series of ' Political 
Portraits ' which he reprinted from the ' Daily News * 
in 1873, gave the pn]>er such political weight as it had 
never had before; and Hill received capable assistance 
fixim Justin McCarthy and such other writers, serious 
and light, as Robert OifTen, E. L. Godkin. P. W. 
Claydcn, and William Black, as well as from all tlie cor- 
respondents specially employed in war time. ' The 
Daily Telegraph ' claimed to be no less Liberal, but 
adopted a method of its own in addressirjg the large 
body of readers whom it pleased. Its politics were 
more gushing and versatile, and, while It made its 
politics entertaining, it oflercd plenty of otiier enter- 
tainment in Ixitter contributions to the reform of social 
abases than James Greenwood's Imitginary account of 
A *mm and dog tight' in Staffordshire, which, anti- 
cipating the ' sensational journalism ' of more recent 
years, did something at the time to discredit it. ' The 
Standard,' then edited by Captain llamber, was more 
thoroughgoing in its Toryism than it had fonuerly 
been or was soon to be, but was none the less acceptable 
to its Tor)' readers on that account. The bold line 
taken up by it in opposition to Gladstone's Irish church 
and land-law reforms was in keeping with the fierce ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the Southerners in the American 
civil war by which the famous letters of ' Manliattan' 
had greatly increased its circulation a few years before. 
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Of the three high-priced London morning papers, 
* Tlie Morning Post ' alone was tlioroiighgoiug and 
consistent in its Toryism ; but both the others agreed 
with it in some essentials. ' The Morning Advertiser ' 
was converted from Liberalism by the interference of 
the Gladstone government with the ' vested interests * 
of its publican readers, culminating in Brace's Liquor 
Licences Act of 1871, and, James Graait being suc- 
ceeded as editor by Colonel Richards, what was scorn- 
fully described as 'the alliance of Beer and the Bible' 
had vigorous and out8i»oken support from ' The Adver- 
tiser,' ' The Times ' was more dignified and discreet in 
its leanings towwds Tory tactics and its insistence on 
Tory principles; but already 'the decline of "The 
Times " ' had become a subject of common talk, a 
ground of lamentation for its admirers and of rejoicinj^ 
for its opponents. 

A formidable indictment of ' The Times,' one of 
many such, written in the spring of 1871, shows us 
how it was then judged by competent critics, ' Cer- 
tainly,' said the i;\Titer, after contrasting it with the 
penny papers, ' " The Times " ia still the great parha- 
mentary reporter ; its space does that for it. Neither 
has any diminution yet ajjpeared in the vast array 
of its advertisements. Besides parliamentary reports 
and advei'tisements, however, what have we ? Not even 
a good arrangement. The " make-up " seems to be too 
often the result of accident rather than of anytlung 
else ; the principle of a judicious subordination lieing so 
little resjK'Cted that it is as likely as not for some in- 
significant topic to fill a couple of columns, while really 
important subjects are dismissed in a pai-agraph. Not 
good correspondeuce. For a pnjx^r of its class " The 
Times" is one of the worst-informed journals of the 
world. It is difficult to find any great or remarkable 
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transaction liujiiMtiiiiji; anywhere ui>on the whole con- 
tineot which liim i-cceivt-il from " The Times " any- 
thing like an appropriate notice, even if it hiis received 
any notice at all. The recent war anil the disaetj-oiis 
scenes at Paris form, of course, an exception ; but even 
the war corresp<mdencc of nioi-e than one metro])olitan 
rival ie, as usual, preferred by a large circle of readers.* 
Concerning other foreign affairs, it was pointed out that 
' The Times,' when it touched on them at all, was more 
ignorant or more misguided than any of its leading 
contemporaries, faulty as tliey might be. So it was as 
regards the great national movements then going on in 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, and as regards other con- 
cerns. ' The dangerous crisis in the Danubion princi- 
palities, the attitude of the Tzar towards the RusBiaii 
leaders of the Pan-Slavist movement, even the jjosition 
of parties in the German Reichstag, arc all no many 
scarcely ojicned, or closed and sealed, books to the huge 
newspaper of Printing House Square.' 

The last and most serious count in the indictment 
touched on matters nearer home. ' One relic of its 
pa«t,' it was said, ' " The Times " still hugs with un- 
alterable fondness — its Irish policy. What that policy 
has cost both the Knghsh and Irish nations before now 
it lK)ot8 not to uiquirc at length, IIow often have dis- 
pftftsionate \vitne«si;s borne testimony to the feai-ful exas- 
peration that awoke among tlie tortured people when, 
in the melancholy time of the great Irish exodus, '* The 
Times " raised its songof triumph over the flight of the 
famishing myriads, exclaiming, with thoroughly Ivnglisb 
exultation over calamii^, that the Celts were going 
"with a vengeance." The lesson of hate once taught 
is not easily forgotten, and we know how to return 
" with a vengeance" has continued to be the aspiration 
of the survivors and heirs of the expatriated Celts. 
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This office of " The Times " is only too well appreciated 
in Ireland. When the provisions of the last Peace 
I'reservHtion Act increasing the remedies against in* 
eendiary writing were being introduced, one of the 
commonest remarks called forth by the measure was 
that while " The Times " continued to lavish its daily 
dlatribett against Ireland, Fcnianism would never stand 
in need of any other incendiary writing. To this hour 
the bitter insults of " The Times " continue to be the 
texts for the moat passionate aj)peals of the anti-KngHsh 
party. It is useless to assure large classes of Irishmen 
that, when the leading English journal writes thus, the 
majority of Englishmen are not of the same opinion, 
and perpetuation of Celtic hatred is part of the price 
paid for the reputation of •' Tlie Times " as ii representa- 
tive journal. More than that, it does form tlie opinion 
of many Knglishmen, and that most mischievously. 
Everyone who reads the Irish correspondence of " The 
Times," its sensotionaltelegrams, its reports of outrages, 
its prominent narratives of Lotharios horsewhipped 
and robbfries expected, must find it difficult to remem- 
ber that Ireland is the least criminal country in Europe, 
that the breach of the social virtues is almost unknown, 
that, except an odd syuireen or land-agent, who has 
generally richly deserved the execrations of the com- 
munity, the Kerry hills and Tippenuy mountains, the 
midland pastures and the southland tillage fields, are as 
safe as Fleet Street or the Strand.' ^ 

These sentences are from ' Tlie Examiner,' about 
which, as we have seen something of its work in Leigh 
Hunt's and Albany Fonblanqiie's days, a little more 
may here he said. Fonbknque, who had long ceased 
to edit his paper or to write much for it, fiad been 
urged, after ' The Saturday Review ' establislied new 
' Eiamiitcr, April 15, 1871. 
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rules for weekly journalism, to reconstruct it in a form 
fitted for ranying on in new lines its old Radical w:ir 
against Toryism, Wliiggism, and all oltstnictive forces, 
however styled. He did not do this, however, and in 
1867 he Bold it to William Torrcns McCuUagh, who 
had now altered his name to McCuUagh Torrens. 
Torrens reduced the price from sixpence to threepence, 
but did not change the shape or plan, and in his 
hands ' The Examiner ' lost all that was left of its old 
character and inftnence. More than half of the space 
was occiipieii with ill-assorted scraps of stale news, and 
hut three or four pages were allowed for original writing, 
which latter was entrusted to incompetent and ill-paid 
scribes, except now and then when the proprietor had 
some personal object to serve by wielding his own once 
vigorous pen. The paper had sunk to its lowest ebb 
at the close of 1.S70, when the copyright was bought bjr 
a too sanguine Radical, who hoped that, with the scanty 
means at his disposal, he might be able to njstore it, 
under the fresh conditions that had arisen, to something 
like the position and influence it bad lield earlier in the 
century. Accordingly a new series of ' The Examiner,' 
offering for threepence nearly as much matter as ' The 
Saturday Review ' or ' The Spectator ' provided for six- 
pence, and similar in arrangement, though not in tone, 
was commenced on January 7, 1871. 

* The Examiner ' in its alterctl form discussed the 
political and other affairs of the day in an altogether 
independent spirit, the editor ami most of those who 
wrote for him being in general agreement with the 
views of John Stuart .Mill and such men as Cairnes and 
Faweett, and therefore in the main with those of Cobden 
and Bright ; but they ventured to think for themselves, 
and, as plain speakers of their thoughts, they made no 
attempt to trim their phra^eti so as to obtain outward 
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accord between all the opinions tJiey severally expressed. 
Commending whatever they approved in the policy of the 
Gladstone administration, and endorsing it as a whole, 
tliey did not shrink from criticising or Warning when 
they held that criticism or blame was called for, and 
they used a like freedom in discussing all social and 
general questions. Kecognifiing the necessity of oppor- 
tunism in statesmanship, they protected against any 
patchwork legislation calculated to aggravate rather than 
to remove the evils afflicting society. Tliey insisted on the 
need of striking at the root of abuses as the only means 
of really overcoming them, and with this object they 
used the occurrences of the liour to illustrate and en- 
force ethical and economical laws which seemed to 
them to be too much ignored, even by those who 
professed to obey them. They fearlessly attacked what- 
ever conventional arrangements, theological or other 
dogmas, and political and other traditions, they deemed 
obnoxious. Deprecating uM foreign complications, 
oppression of subject races, as in India, and such mis- 
government in Ireland as even Gladstone's beneficent 
reforms as regards land-ownei'ship, ecclesiastical control, 
and 80 forth appeared to deal witli but inadequately, they 
anticipated several problems that have since attracted 
general attention. Desiring many social i-eforms, they 
dwelt especially on the importance of removing all 
arbitrary restraints upon the free action of women, either 
as bread-winners or as citizens. They incurred the 
reproach of riding too many hobbies, but several of tlie 
hobbies they rode were by their efforts brought into 
prominence, and shown to be, to say the least, in no 
way dangerous. 

The new line taken by ' The Examiner ' frightened 
away from it ncjirly all of the few dozen readers who 
remained at the end of 1870, but other readers came to 
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it, and, with a respectable circulation, it acquired a very 
coneidcrable influence in the course of tJie next three 
ywire. John Stuart Mill wrote some article*! for it, and 
in it Algernon CharleB Swinburne first issued his ' Dirse,' 
a eericfl of political sonnets. Other and more frequent 
writers, whose names have since come to be well 
known for other journaliHtic and litemry work, were 
H. D. Traill, W. A. Hunter, William Minto. Richard 
Gamett, .lohn Macdonald, Robert Williams, Mrs. 
Fawcett, Frances PowerCobbe, and Frederika Richard- 
pon, afterwaniw Mrs. Macdonald. On May 17, 1873, 
nine days sfler the death of Mill at Avignon, a double 
number of ' The Eximiiner ' was published, containing 
twelve articles on various aspects of his character imd 
work which had been contributed by Herbert Spencer, 
Caimee, Frederic Harrison. Henry Fawcett, W. T. 
Thornton, W. A. Hunter, William Minto, and others. 

In the autumn of 1R73 'The F-xaminer' was sold 
to P. A. Taylor, by whom it was transferred soon aftcr- 
witnla to Lord Roscbery, among itji later editors being 
William Minto and ltol>crt Williams. Passing into yet 
other hands, it was allowesl to die ingloriously in 1880. 

The weekly papers which, apart from political pur- 
pose, 'The Examiner' most nearly resembled — 'The 
Saturday Review ' and ' The Spectator ' — were more 
fortunate, ' The Saturday Review.' without quite 
abandoning its claim to independence or its old an- 
tagonism to ' The Times,' and losing much of the vigour 
with which it started, was now suooessful as being, in 
8<jme respects an<l very different ways, a counterpart 
of ' The Times ' among the weeklies. ' The Spect-itor * 
prospered by combining lesi^ thorough Radicalism than 
' The Examiner' set forth with the skilful utterance of 
views in theology and philosophy which were affreeable 
to lotitudinanan churchmen aud thoughtful disseuturs. 

c 3 
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The political attitude of ' The Spectator ' at thia 
time may be seen from its remarks on the memorable 
address issued by Gladstone tfl hia Greenwich con- 
stituents on January 23, 1S74, announcing his inten- 
tion to dissolve parliament, and to arrange for abolition 
of the uicome tax as a prelude to further and extensive 
reforms. ' No sincere Liberal,' said ' The Spectator,' 
' will doubt that Mr. Gladstone's appeal to the people 
of England ought to meet with a cordial and grateful 
response. This government has been distinguished 
above all other Liberal governments for the honesty 
and earnestness with which it lias redeemed its pledges, 
instead of using them mainly as baits to catch votes. 
It has been a steady, and an upright, and a Liberal 
government, not a Conservative government with a 
Liberal name, and has done more to gain for the people 
of the tTnited Kingdom some addition to that stock 
of human happiness which, as Mr. Gladstone m truly 
as pathetically says, is never too abundant, than any 
government of the present generation. The genuine 
Liberals, who see its shortcomings best, will also beat 
see its immeasurable superiority to anjthing likely to 
replace it." ^ 

With those trustful remarks of ' The Spectator ' it ia 
interesting and convenient here, though this is not alto- 
gether the place for them, to compai-e the indignant 
observations of ' The Pall Mall Gazette' on the sama, 
manifesto. ' The authority which he wants and openlyi 
asks for,' we were told, ' is a personal authority, renewedj 
and confirmed hy a pt'lhiscttr : " Unambiguously expresg] 
your opinions once moi-e, or, in other words, make me' 
again personally supreme and [laramount over the other 
branch of the legislature. Make me again the absolute 
ruler I was five years ago, confirm the powerful and 

' Speciaior, January 30, 1874. 
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authentic, but now more remote judgment of 1868, and 
I in return will remit you the income tax, lighten your 
local burdens, and free your breakfast tables." Such is 
the offer, and, whatever we think of its terms or its 
morality, its candour is undeniable.' ' 

The answer given by the constituencieB to Gladstone's 
appeal, placing the Conservatives in power in March 
1874, and setting many fresh forces at work, had 
noteworthy results on the progress of journalism. 

■ PoU HaU Gfttetif, Jmmrj 2fi, 1874. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 

CLASS AND CLIQUE JOURNALISM. 
1862—1880. 

Though politics and such social mattei-s as liave clear 
political beaiTDgs are supposed to be the cliief business 
of the more important newspapers, nearly all of them 
have from the first paid more or less attention to affairs 
of trade, to popular amusements, to fresh productions 
in literature, science, and art, and to whatever else is 
interesting to any large section of their readers, and, as 
we have seen, several journals were started long ago 
^vilh the object of supplying fuller infurmation than 
was elsewhei-e given about particular concerns, in woys 
either of pastime or of serious occupation, and of com- 
menting thereupon. In recent years, however, there 
have been remarkable expansion and variety in what 
may be called the by-paths of journalism, and though 
no more than a desultory renew need be attempted, a 
little must now be said about these. 

When the abolition of the paper duty ojiened the 
way for further development of all sorts of newspaper 
enterprise there were, besides several religious journals, 
ten principal weeklies, each with one or more rivals, 
which may be grouped under our miscellaneous aitegory. 
' The Illustrated London News ' had for its speciality 
the pictures that accompanied its budget of general 
information ; and ' Punch ' also joined pictures with its 
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jokes and humorous strictures on currcDt c%'cnt8 and 
oonteniiiorary follieg. ' The AthenBcam ' took the lead 
in literary criticism, and included science, art, and 
theatrical amusements in its gcliemc of general cultare. 
'The T-ancet' and 'The Army and Navy Gazette' 
represented two of the profeasions. 'The Economist' 
diiscuiised and explained coramercinl aA'airs, and ' The 
liuilder' was one of the oldest and most successful 
of particulnr trade organs, ' The Field ' was ' the 
country gentleman's newspaper,' dealing with sports, 
pastimes, and all country pursuits. * Bell's Life in 
London ' was devoted to other sports, and, csjicciftUy 
iu the old days, to pugilism ; and ' The Era,' originally 
a publican's ]Kipcr. had come to take particular inwrest 
in theatrical affairs. There were four or iivc times as 
many other class and clique papers in 1863, and the 
number has increased seven or eight fold during the 
past quarter of n century, with considerable re-arrange- 
ment, subdivision, and intermixing of specioiitics, and 
with some very curious additions to the list. 

For a long time, after as well m before the death of 
its founder in IStiO, ' The Illustrated London News ' 
had alniosit a monopoly in pictorial journalism. Herbert 
Ingram and hia successors were able to either crush or 
control nearly all formidable rivals througtiout aix or 
seven and twenty ye-ars, the most import-ant of these 
being ' The Illustraled Times,' with the exception, 
perhaps, of * The Queen.' Started in 1861 by S. 0. 
Becton. and carried on with difficulty for some while as 
a miscellany of news and gossip for ladies' reading, 
with fasliion-iilates as its princi]«il illustrations, ' The 
Queen * only l»egan to be prosjierous after it had been 
bought by Horace Cox, the versatile and speculative 
deputy assistant judge of the Middlesex sessions, and 
was placed under tlie same manageme-nt as ' The Field,' 
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of which he was also proprietor. A humbler but very 
enterprising competitor with Ingram'ii journal was 
'The Penny lilusiratcd Paper,' also started in 1861, 
which in time was acquired by the owners of ' The 
Illustrated London News,' and amalgamated with ' The 
Illustrated Times,' 

Herbert lugraiu was a zealous aud intelligent caterer 
for the large body of rcadere whom he attracted to his 
paper, and his policy was ably continued by his son, 
William lugram. Even at the time of the Crimean 
war ' The Illustrated ' had three ' speciid artists,' who 
sent home to It sketches of interesting scenes, Samuel 
Read from ConstantijMle and the Black Sea, Edward 
Goodall from the IJaltic, and J. W. Camiichael from 
the Crimea. For these and others plenty of useful work 
was found in peace time as well as during later wars, 
William Simpson, who accompanied the Abyssinian 
expedition, having since then been one of the most 
energetic. ' When thegi-eat war of 1870 between Fi'tmce 
and Prussia broke out,' says the art editor of ' The 
Illustrated.' ' the special artists on botli sides encountered 
all sorts of hardships, and passed through all kinds of 
adventures in fultillmg their duties. Besides being 
frequently an-ested as spies, and undergoing the priva- 
tions of beleaguered places, they had to run the risk of 
shot and shull, and sometimes they were obliged to 
destroy their ^ketching materials under fear of an-est. 
One of them was in custody as a spy no less than eleven 
times during the war. The danger of being seen 
sketching, or being found with sketches in tlieir (wsses- 
eion was so great, that on one occasion a 8])ecial artist 
actually swallowed his sketch to avoid being taken 
up as a spy. Anotlier purchased the largest book of 
cigarette papers he could obtain, and on tliem he made 
little sketches, prepared in case of danger to smt^e 
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them in the faces of his enemies.' When tJie Gcnnan 
armies were clofting round Paris one of the five artists 
employed by * The Illustrated' i-emained inside the city, 
and duiing the siege his sketchee were sent off by 
balloon.' 

The first of its rivals that ' The Illustrated London 
News ' could not suppress was ' The Graphic,' which 
had a memorable orijjui. Amonj,' the ai'tists employed 
as dniHghtsmen and engravers by 'The Illusiratctl' 
duiing many yeara prior to !8fi9 were two talented 
brothers, George and William Thomas. George Thomas 
died before he was fifty, and, for the benefit of his 
family, it was proposed to reissue in a memorial volume 
some specimens of bis work. The proprietors of ' The 
Illustrated,' however, refused to lend the wood-blocks 
rcquii-ed for this purjxjse, and the ill-feeling that arose 
led to William Thomas's withdrawal from the establish- 
ment.' He oi)ene<l conumniications with Nathaniel 
Cooke, Herbert Ingram's brother-in-law and partner, 
who had long before retired 6rom the firm, and with 
other capitalists, and means were found without much 
difficulty for starting • The Graphic ' in December 
1861t. 

The new paper soon achieved the success it de- 
served. Thomas and his editors — at first Sutherland 
Edwards and tlnm Arthur 1-ocker — obtained the help 
of Frank Holl, I-uke Fildes. Hubert Herkomer, Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs, Allingham, and many other artists, and 
also of a large staff of clever and brilliant writers. 
' Tlie Graphic.' when it commenced, was in advance 
of anything that had yet been produced in the way of 
illustrated journalism, with an ample complement of 
literary strength, and the breaking out of the Fninco- 

' Huon Jnckton, TU PUUmai Prr** of Limdnm, pp. 33O-340; 
' Button, JiAimaliaic Lvndtm, p. 238. 
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German war soon after was very serviceable to it. The 
vigoroiiB competition maintained between it and ' The 
Illustrated ' was wholly to the advantage of the piihlic, 
and, contrary to generiil expectation, waa only benefi- 
cial to both papers. Both have pro8i>ered, and they 
bnvo been stimulated by one another, ajid by the large 
sale their enterprise has secured, to add every year alike 
to their artistic and to their litoraiy value. I'roviding 
fiction as well as fact in tlieir columns, tliey are some- 
what less of newspapers than ' The Illustrated ' and its 
older rival:* used to he, but thev have not on this 
account neglected the functions proper to pictorial 
journalism. If ' The Grapliic ' has given evidence of 
more variety in the choice of interesting material both 
for artistic and for literary work, ' The Illustrated,' 
edited for many years past by John Latey, has not 
allowed itself to be superseded. Kor a long- time 
' Echoes of the Week,' written till recently by George 
Augustus Sala, in themselves sutficed to attract to 
' The Illustrated ' a large body of readers. 

Of other illustrated jinpers produced to meet the 
new public taste which those two had cultivated, the 
most noteworthy was ' The Pictorial World,' commenc- 
ing its less prosperous career in 1874. In the same 
year was started ' The Illustrated Sporting and Drama- 
tic News,' but both it and ' The Lady's Pictoiial ' have 
looked less to pictures tlian to other matter for tbeir 
popularity, 

' Punch ' had outlived many younger rivals during 
its twenty' years' existence before 1862, and has con- 
trived to hold its ground ever since. ' Fun,' started in 
I860, and edited first by Tom Hood the younger and 
afterwards by Henry Sampson, was for many years a 
dangerous opponent, being lower in price and more 
Liberal in its opinions ; but neither its Radicalism nor 
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the Conservatism of ' Judy,' which was begun m 1867, 
made tliein aa generally acceptable as the indiscriminate 
satire in which ' Punch ' indulged under Mark Lemon 
and his succcHsor, Shirley Brooke, ' The Tomahawk,' 
with Matt Morgan as illustrator, which wui; Htarted in 
May 1867, was a formidable rival at first, but, having 
nothing but its cartoons to recommend it, it died in 
June 1870. ' Punch,' at its lowest level after 1874, 
when Tom Taylor beaime editor, began to revive 
vhen F. C. Bumand took charge of the comic sheet. 
Among ft. crowd of later competitors, some of them 
mistaking coari^cncss for wit and singularly devoid of 
humour, ' Funny Folks' lias given a large supply of 
smart writing in its penny numbers since 1874. 

Another and n much more important pft])er dates 
from the same year. ' The World ' \vas by no means 
the first exjjcriment in what is now known as ' society 
journalism,' but it was nearly the first in our own day 
to be successful. The idea can be traced back to 
Queen Anne's time, when Defoe's reports of the Scandal 
Club in his ' Review ' were imitated by many, with re- 
finement by Addison, Steele, and others, and with much 
offensiveness by writers like Mrs. Majiley. Personal 
abuse and tittle-tattle of all sorts, designed to amuse 
the public, if not to cause pain to individuals whose 
follies and weaknesses were described or falsified, or 
else to gratify tlie vanity of others whose doings were 
more amiably recorded, was the life of many papers 
throughout tiie eighteenth ccnturj', including cjipocially 
' The Morning Post ' in its earlier days. ' John Bull,' 
under Theodore Hook, as we have seen, was a con- 
spicuous example of this vicious phase of journalism 
as it appeared in the nineteenth centiuy, and such 
papers as ' The Age ' and ' The Town,' though even 
coarser, were not more disgraceful. Edmund Yates, 
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however, had some ground for claiming to be its most 
successful adapter for the present generation. 

By his gossip as ' The Lounger at tlie Clubs * In 
' The niustrated Time«,' Yates had pleased many 
readers during three years before May 1858, when he 
undertook to edit a new paper, ' Town Talk,' projected 
by John Maxwell. ' My little bantling,' he says, ' wa» 
a very diflercnt kind of production from the sheet which 
has in later years appropriated its title. It was a quiety 
hannleas little paper, with a political cartoon drawn 
by Watts Phillips, who also contributed its politics 
and heavy literature. It contained a. portion of a serial 
Btory, a set of verses, and a certain amount of scisuors- 
work. All the rest of the original matter was mine.' 
Part of this original matter was a weekly column of 
' Litei-ary Talk,' in which, giving a friendly account of 
Dickens m one week, Yates made in the next some very 
unfi"iendly i-emarks about Thackeray, sneering at him in 
particular for ' cutting his coat according to his cloth,' 
showing ' e^xtravagaut adidation of birth and posi- 
tion ' when lecturing to a fashionable audience, but 
making ' " the four Georges" the objects of his bitterest 
attacks ' when lecturing to Republicans in America. 
Y'ates said afterwards, ' No one can see more clearly 
than I do the silliness and bad taste of the article ' ; bat 
when Thackeray angrily wrote to complain of it as 
' slanderous and untrue,' the author, at Dickens's advice, 
replied that it was Thackeray's letter which was ' slan- 
derous and untrue,' and he accordingly refused to make 
any apology or reparation. The immediate issue of 
this unfortunate quarrel was Yates's expulsion from 
the Garrick Club on the members' resolution ' that tlie 
publishing of such articles, being reflections by one 
member against any other, will be fatal to the com- 
fort of tlie club, and ia intolerable in a society of 
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gentlemen.'' A more remote and important iseiie was 
a COttsiderublo extension of personality in joiimatism. 

The chief credit, snch as it is, of reviving in its 
modem fonn this hranch of journalism, however, inuut 
be ncfiigned, not to Edmund Yates, but to E. C. Gran- 
ville Murray. Murray, whose father was supposed to 
be the second Duke of Buckingham and Choudoe, 
graphically descrilied by him in his ' Young Brown,' 
was a favourite of I^onl Pnlmerston's, who, in 1852, 
appointed him to an attach^ship in Vienna, with 
secret pennission to act as con-espondcnt of * Tlie 
Moniing Post,' the Palmerstonian organ at that time. 
Murray's letters were sent home in the Foreign Office 
bag, but some of them miscarried, and, instead of being 
delivered to the editor of ' The Post,' were returneil »s 
'dead letters,' and thus reached Lord Westmoreland, 
the British miniatcr at Vienna. The ambassador, first 
informed by them coucenung his suhonlinale's extra- 
official occupations, indignantly demanded bis dismissal. 
Murray was not dismissed, but transfeiTcd to Constan- 
tinople, and tlience after a short time sent by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to act as vice-consul at Mity- 
lene. This exile Ixjing irksome to bim, lie relieved its 
monotony by writing the ' RoWng Englishman ' series 
of articles which appeared in ' Household Words,' mid 
by which, among other offences against the authorities, 
he brought general contempt on the great plcnipoten. 
tiary, whose eccentricities he ridiculed under (he charac- 
ter of Sir Hector Stubble. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
sought, as Lord Woatuioreland had done, to get Murray 
removed from tlie Ber\-ice, hut Palmerston's power wa» 
too great. At length, af^er about two years' squabbling, 
the obnoxious attach^ was promoted to be consul- 

' Tbo wixiU atory hu boon retold and noi iu M nU d on at length by Mr. 
Yatca in hit .fiteoIMJOfu and & gf tr km il , VoL iL [pb 9-37. 
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general at Odessa. Tliere be remained ten years, en- 
gaged in perpetual war witli tlie English residents until, 
his patron being dead, and the Earl of Derby, thwi 
Lord Stanley, being foreign secretary, he received such 
different tre:itment that, throwing up bis appointment, 
he returned to England and made literature his sole 
occupation.^ 

To Murray's instigation, though as much mysteiy 
as possible was maintained as to all the aiTangementa, 
must mainly be attributed the origination of 'Vanity 
Fair.' This earliest of the modem ' Roriety journals * 
appeared on November 7, 18fiS, tlie yr'ice being then 
twopence, with the annoiuicemcnt that ' in this show it 
is proposed to display the vanities of the week, without 
ignoring or disguising the fact that they are vanities, 
but keeping always in mind that in the paying and 
selluig of them there is always to be made a profit of 
the truth ' — an ambiguous sentence, very ingeniously 
constructed. With tbe thirteenth number, for which a 
shilling was charged, a coloured caricature of Disraeli, 
tbe first of a famous series, was given, and after that 
the price was for aotne while sixpence, the paper being 
by that time considerably enlargeii. To this smart and 
cruel weekly Murray was a regular contributor ; hut, 
bitter as it could be, he wanted a bolder channel for 
his spite, and with this object, in January 1869, ' The 
Que(;n's Messenger ' was started. 

' The Queen's Messenger ' did not live long. In 
Jmje there apjieared in it an article on ' Bob Cooching- 
ton, Lord Jarvey,' one of a series dealing with the 
politiciims of foi-mer times, in which verj- plain language 
was used about the first Lord Canington, who. being 
Itobert Smith, the hanker, before he was raised to the 



' Tnith, Dooember 29, IB80 (coiitiiiiiiiiy an ' iinecdotol phctO|{raph ' of 
OrenTilU Murray) ; YaUjn, vol, ii. pp. 301)-3lL*. 
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peerage, had been serviceable in many ways to William 
Pitt. By way of punishing the reputed writer for 
tlie slanders on his father, the second Lord Currington 
horsewhipped Murray at the door of the Conservative 
Club ia St. James's Street on Jnne 22, and for this 
assault a charge was preferred against him at Marl- 
borough Street police court on July 7. ' Afti*r imich 
wranglmg,' according to the record, ' Mr. Mnrray 
denied the authorship of the article, but declined to 
answer the questions relating to his connection with the 
paper. A number of letters, articles in manuscript, and 
a corrected proof of un article were shown to hiiu, but be 
declined to say whether they were in his handwriting. 
He admitted tliat he had written some articles in " The 
Queen's McRsenger." but aaid he would rather have cut 
off his right hand than have written otlicrs. Lord 
Carrington was ultimately bound over to keep tlie ]>eace 
in reference to one summons, and committed for trial 
on the second, charging assault. At the close of the 
proceedings a disgraceful struggle took place between 
the friends of the contending parties for the posHcsslon 
of a box containing papers relating to " The (Jueen's 
Messenger," and said to have been improperly trans- 
ferred to the keeping of Lord Carrington 's solicitor.' 
On July 17 Murray was citargcd at Bow Street with 
peijury in denying that he had written the article 
on ' Hob Coachington, Lord Jiirvey,' and. after some 
evidence had been heard, he was admitted to bail on 
the case being remanded to the 29th. On that day he 
failed to appear, and ' the police magistrate refusing to 
give credence to the plea of sudden attack of ilUicss in 
nris, whither he was said to have gone to see his son, 
his recognisances were ordered to be cstreate<l, and a 
w.irrant isflued for his apprehension.' ' The only result 
' Iiting, AnnaU o/«vr Tia,*, pp. 877, 88L 
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of those proceedingB, liowever, was that Murray was 
kept out of England. He lived in France until his death 
in December 1880, taking the title of a Spanish lady 
whom he liad married, and being known as Comte 
de Rethel d'Aragon.* ' 

'The Queen's Messenger' died in consequence (rf" 
his flight ; hut lie oontributed profusely to ' The 
Daily News.' 'The Pall Mall Gazette.' and other 
papers, including ' Vanity Fair,' which profited much 
through the quickening of public interest in this sort 
of journalism by the CarringtoD-Murray scandal. 
Other 'society jounmls' were started to meet the de- 
mand for smart personalities and scurrility ; but only 
' Vanity Fair ' sui-vived imtil a new and vigorous 
competitor appeared in ' The World.' 

The scheme of this fresh venture, in some respects 
more ambitious than any that had been yet attempted, 
was broached by Yates to Murray early in 1874, and 
promptly put into shape, these two being equal partners, 
the one acting as editor with absolute authority in London, 
and the other being a copious contributor from Paris. 
The first uumlier of ' Tlie World, a Journal for Men 
and Women,' appeared on July S. It promised in the 

' ' Whon in tha humour,' snyi hia biographer in TruIA, preanmably 
Mr. Liibouuhero, 'howoan brilliant conversatiainiUist — humoroua, caustic, 
and full of unecdote. In person he was slim, and ratlier below meitium 
height, with woU-out features, cxcet>dingl}- briglit eyes, and with a tnco 
that lighted up wlwji he wns animated ; but few of thuse vrho taaj hnre 
seen liiiu 111 on old felt hat and n still •>hler sliuoUiig-jocket, HtruIUiiK 
along the iH-'uluvarda or in the alleys of the Bois de B>^uloguc, would lwiv» 
imagined that they were in the preseui'e of the ablest journalist of thA 
century.' That uKiBitj); luauinption i» open to ((tiestion ; but then: can be 
uo duuht RJi to his toIenU, with ft spice of genius. Much of hi* writing 
was high-class hack-work. One editor recalln a visit from a respDotablo 
aolicitor in I871i who offered to supply him with any quantity of articlu 
fiom Murray, on condition that payment should ht> made, not to th» 
author direct, but to the solicitor, who stated thai, Murmy'i braina baiag 
mortgaged to his oreditoTS, only an allowiuico wax made to him out of the 
income he earned. 
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prospectus, to be ' an aniuemg cbroiiiclc of current his- 
tory, divested of the nonsense which has hitherto stuck 
like treacle to public business, so that apparently it could 
not be touched with clean hands ' ; to ' recoj^niws women 
as a reasonable class of the community, whose interests 
should be equitably considered and their errors explained 
without levity or hysterics ' ; to publiiih " that rarest of 
all things — candid reviews of gtiod Ijookw, good plays, 
good pictures, and discoveries in science, treating them 
as the natural expression of the highest form of intel- 
lect, and actually bestowing honest praise on living 
genius ' ; and, among much else, to give ' the latest 
intelligence from tlie turf, the hunting-field, and the 
Stock lilxchange.' in such ways as to ' vastly surprise 
thoec who are wont to look upon sport and city iu theu- 
conventional aspect,' * Politics, and even parliamen- 
tary proceedings deserving of attention,' it wa« said, 
' win sometimes be discussed from any point of view 
from which there is a clearer prospw:!, or leiyi of fog, 
than is usual. They will be good-naturedly removed 
trom that queer eminence to which tliey have been 
Jioisted by official vanity and departmental advertise- 
ments ; they will be restored in t^afety to the proper 
place which good sense assigns to them in the concerns 
of nations ; they will be made intelligible to rational 
persons, over whose minds at present they have little 
authority and less influence.' One of the chief func- 
tions of the i>aper was stated last, and more humonmsly 
than distinctly. ' " The World," ' it was announced, 
' has pleasant tidings for the court and aristocracy, [t 
will receive contributions from ]>eop1e of rank who know 
anything worth communicating, and who can write a 
legible hand. The sjwlling and grannnar of the nobility 
will be cor^ect^.^d ; and manuscript*, when done with, 
will be discreetly buried at midnight during a thunder- 
voL. n. X 
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Storm, in order that the capital sin of possessing 
intellect may never bo brought home to anybody. 
AccouDts with contributors to " The World " will be 
settled every week ; and it is confidently believed that 
this inducement alone will be sufficient to secure a 
steady literary support from the great officers of state 
in a land whose peers and oflicials are among the keenest 
of customers.' 

Yates's scornful pledge was so far kept that, though 
names were often told in whispers, no record has been 
made of the aristocratic contributors to the columns, 
always the most popular, detailing ' What the World 
says," but about some of his other helpers the editor has 
himself told a good deal. From the commencement 
T. H. S.Estcott, then almost a novice in London joumal- 
isra, wrote much on a great many subjects. Henry 
Labouchere wrote the ai'ticles on financial affairs, attack- 
ing in particular fraudulent stockbrokers and stock- 
jobbers and dishonest moneylenders, which attracted 
great attention, and, by provoking threats of libel 
actions, effectively advertised the paper, The Earl of 
Winchilsea was for three months the sportuig critic. 
' Jezebel « la imde ' was the first of a series of articles 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton. Other writers of prose were 
Dr. Ilirkbeck Hill and Camille Bari'&re — an industrious 
journalist in London before, his share in the Paris com- 
mune being for^ven, he became the favourite of Gam- 
betta, and iiltimately French minister in Egypt ; to whom 
were added before long Archibald Forbes, J. Comyns 
Carr, Dutton Cook, E. S. I)allas, and, most serviceable 
of all, Henry W. Lucy, whose ' Under the Clock' cUat 
about parliamentary proceedings ivas instructive as 
well as amusing. Contributions in verse came from 
Mortimer Collins, F. J, Scudamore, and Herman Mcri- 
vale. Grenville Murray sent several ' Portraits in Oil ' 
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from Paris ; and, besides other writing, YiiteH stijjplied 
the first serial uovcl, 'A Decree Nisi,' Ijeing folIowc<l 
in tliis line by Wilkic Collins, Rioe and Resnnf, Miss 
Bra<UJon, Hawley Snmrt, Mrs. Forrester, and others. 
After B few weeks, in the course of which only 70/. was 
Bjient in advertisements, and the wliolc outlay was no 
more than "00/.. ' The World ' was an luinurcd success ; 
and at the end of six inontlis, a (luanvl arising between 
the projectors, and the property being officially valued 
at 3,000^., Yates became sole owner by paying Murniy 
1,500/. for his investment of 350/.' 

If the popularity of ' The World ' was largely due 
to its mild licimdal and more or less impertinent tittle- 
tattle, it must be admitted that jJl this was for more 
hannlesH thsm anytliing of the sort tliat had yet been 
attempted on »o large a scale. It amused many, grati* 
fied some, and offended only a few. Tlio weaknesses 
and vanities of thoae gossiped about were more often 
humoured tlmn seriously condemned, and, though to 
some of its subjects even this treatment was distasteful, 
flattery was generally preferred to spite- Stem treat- 
ment was, as ft rule, reserved for such as might be 
supposed to merit it, and it was most frecpient, where it 
was most allowable, in Labouchcre's handhng of city 
frauds and tradesmen's tricks. In the ' Celebrities at 
Home ' Beries. one of the npecisl and more attractive 
features of ' The World,' there was proper avoidance of 
the vicious discourtetiies and wanton libels in which 
Murray imd others had before indulged. The rule laid 
do«Ti, ' that no person shouhl bo made the subject of 
one of these articles without his or her consent having 
been previously obtained, and without full liberty, if 
they wished it, to inspect the article in proof before it 
was published,' inevitably weakened some of the articles, 

' Yatoa, RmMkHoHii and E^perUt^oa, rul. it. pp. 321-330. 
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and favoured inaccuracy in certwn directions, but it 
atforded ample protection both for those who hked and 
for those who did not like to be thus 'celebrated.' The 
Prince of Wales was one of those who ' accorded imme- 
diate consent ' to the proposal tliat he should be inter- 
viewed, and when tbis had been done by Archibald 
Forbes, "big Hoyal Highness was pleaded to express his 
full approval of the article.' Aothony TroUopc was 
one of those who declined the honour. ' I allow thut 
your articles are cleverly done, and without the least 
offence.' he wrote ; ' also that you have many very din- 
tinguished people in your gallery. But 1 would rather 
not; ' 

The prosperity of ' The World ' encouraged many 
imitators and more or less successfiil or imsuccessful 
rivals. The first of any importance was ' The Wliitehall 
Review,' started on May 21), 1876, by Edward I^egge, 
who left ' The Morning Post ' to combine with its 
' society journalifim ' imcompromising Toryism and 
sturdy support of religious orthodoxy, and who fol- 
lowed tbe example of ' Vanity Fair ' in issuing a weekly 
cartoon ; the ' Leaders of Society ' in ' The Wliitehall,' 
however, being women, and not caricatured. Of shorter 
life was ' Mayfair,' of which a preliminai"y ' Christmas 
number' appeared on December 19, 1.S76, and winch 
was regularly begun as ' a Tuesday journal of politics, 
society, and litemture, unambiriously illustrated,' on 
Januaiy 2, 1877. The editor of ' Mayfair ' was Henry 
W. Lucy, whose clever ' Under the Clock ' sketches in 
' The World ' had pleased eo many readers that it was 
hoped they would suffice ti> make the new venture suc- 
cessful, especially as Lucy and his friends announced 
that, though they would not reject wealtli if it came in 
their way, their sole aim was ' to discuss the fashions of 

' Yat«a, vol. ii, pp. 331, 332, S3S, 
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ilio (lay in n iiiauncr imaflTccted by considerations of 
mere expediencv.' ' Tlitre was some xmart %rriting, 
and tliurc were Immorous Httlt; drawings mixed up with 
tlift lelterpreas, in ' Mnyfair ' ; bnt the contents were 
uncfiiiul and awkwardly piir. together. Lucy soon 
withdrew from the ispcculatiuu, and after other ettbrts 
hml 1k;cii made to keep it alive, it came to an end in 
I)eecmher IS"!*. Even more tlisastrous to its promo- 
ttTB was anotlier paper, ' I'an,' which coinmencc^l smjirtly 
with illustrations by Alfred Thompson, and wiUi con- 
tributions by Orenville Murray, Sola, and others, but 
which very soon collapsed, being edited during part of its 
short ciireer by l>avid Anderson. In the nieauwhilo 
another speculation by another sece<ler from the staff 
ot ' 'I'he World ' had proved thoroughly successful, 
in • Truth.' which was started on January 4, IS77, two 
<Iays later than ' Mayfair,' Henry Labouchere improved 
upon his experiences under Yatce, and was able to give 
freer utterance to his opinions in politics an well as on 
social concerns. 

Labouchere had had wide exj)erience in other ways 
before he made journalism one of his professions. 
After a short and stormy university cai-eer, he con- 
tinued liis education by two or three yeaiij' wandering 
about in Amenco, for a part of the time as member of a 
travelling circus ; and he was in America for two or three 
years longer as an attache in Washington, after he had 
entered the diplomatic service. There and elsewhere, 
in Kussia, Germany, Sweden, ItAly, and Turkey, he 
gave nearly a& much amioyancc to ambassadors and 
the Foreign Office authorities as did Grenville Murray, 
though by dill'erent conduct. It was his boast that 
giuning- tables and other pleasure re»ort« occuiticd lum 
too much for any time to be left for his oHieiuI duticn, but 

■ Ma^ir, D«««inber 1», 1»76. 
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he was more given to making friendships than enmities, 
and when he parted company witli his employee he 
hore them no partieular iil-wilh' He settled down in 
England in lR(i4, when he was thirty-three, and had 
sat in Parharaent, first for Wijidsor and then for Mid- 
dlesex, before 1868, when he became one of the proprio. 
tors of ' The Daily News.' His ' Diary of a Besieged 
Resident in Paris.' contributod to that paper, gave 
striking evidence of his capacity as a j<mrnali»*t, and 
other evidence appeared in his contributions to ' The 
World.' His personal acquaintance with the ways of 
' bulls' and ' bears ' on the Stock Excliange, of extor- 
tionate money-lenders, and of other disreputable jMople, 
enabled him to write with such vigour and precision 
ttjs were rare, and almost nnparalleled. in this lino of 
newspaper work. After two and a half years' employ- 
ment on ' The World ' he was well qualified to make 
profitable use of all his varied experience as proprietor 
and editor of ' Truth.' 

This was perhaps the only ])aper ever published 
which more than paid its expenses from the first number, 
and a few weeks' experimenting resulted in mjiny im- 
provements that increased its popularity and its conse- 
quent value as a property. In the ' Enti*e Nous ' columns 
of ' Truth ' there was less fashionable gossip but more 
of bituig satire and straightforward fault-finding than 
in the corresponding portion of ' The \\'^orld.' In these 
columns, as well as in others, moreover, along with the 
Bocial chit-chat and the personal scorn, not seldom re- 
lieved by good-natured paragraphs, there was plenty of 
outspoken Radicalism, variable m its tone and some- 
times illogical, but always smart and often forcible in 
its utterance. As was to be expected, Labouchere was 
generally at his best in his exposm-e of commercial and 

' Hattom, Jtyumalulie London, pp. 97~103. 
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financial ecantiaU ; but he contrived to make nearly every 
page of ' Truth ' thoroiiglily ntadable. In lieu of a long 
novel, as in ' The World.' each number contained a 
' Qui'er Story." generally supplied until his death by 
Grenville Murray. The ' Anecdotal I'hotngrsiphp,' given 
each week, almost from the first, if not so uniformly 
complimentary as the 'Celebrities at Home' in 'The 
AVorld,' were generally quite as accurate and frequently 
more instructive. The notices of new plays and other 
amusements were always vivacious and for the most 
pait just in their criticism. ' Truth,' moreover, was 
exceptionally forttmatc in securing as a contributor from 
Paris Mrs. Emily Crawford, the wife of the 'Daily 
Xews' conrcspondent, whose long residence in France 
and close intimacy with Victor Hugo, Gambclta, 
Ck^menccau, and evt-ry one else of note in France, male 
or female, during two generations, enabled her to de- 
Kcribe the details of political and social life with remark- 
able precision and truthfulness, her sound judgment and 
keen sense of humour having at their Bcrvice a facile 
ppn. Credited with wi-lting a large portion of * Truth ' 
himself, Labouehere yvas lucky in his choice of assis- 
tants. 

Of the younger ' societj' Journals' little needs to 
be said. * Life," commence"! six months after ' Truth,* 
sought favour rather by its daintily executed illustra- 
tions — reproductions of foreign pictures being for some 
time given in alternate weeks with portraits of * fashion- 
able beauties,' actresses and others, by Frank Miles — than 
by its written matter. ' Society,' also dating fi^m 1879i 
had a curious origin and progress. Its precursor was 
' The British Mercantile Gazette,' which had given with 
its drier contents a weekly budget of gossip. This 
proved so successful that George Plant, the proprietor 
and editor, shrewdly cxi>anded it into a sei>arate penny 
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paper which, iaeuGil on Wednesdays, also answered bo 
well tliat in December 1880, a thrcepcmiy Wednesday 
' Society,' copiously illustrated, was added lo the vdutupe. 
Another change took place in the antiimu of 18R2, when 
the price of the paper, t!ion puhlished only on Satur- 
days, was raised to sixpence, and bo continued for some 
time until it waa deemed expedient to revert to the 
original style and price. Meanwhile a rival, ' J[odern 
Society,' appeared in 1880. and a ' Modem Truth ' was 
(Started in 1886 ; the charge for each being a penny, 
and no great effort being made to achieve literary 
eminence or to do more tlian repeat the jokes and iu- 
i'oruiation provided by the costlier papers. The ta.'^te 
developed in recent years for this sort of reading has 
been abundantly catered for, and the result, if not digni- 
fied or refining, is perhaps an advance on the |>enny 
novelettes on which formerly, milliners, ladies' -maids, 
and others chiefly depended for ttieir literary entertain- 
ment. 

Before the ])enny ' society journals' appeared, there 
had been several enterprises somewhat akin to them, 
the most notewoitliy being ' Figaro/ started by James 
Mortimer in ISTiP, as a Saturday penny miscellany, 
which essayed satirical h.indling of political and social 
as well as theatrical affairs, and was at one tirac 
80 successful that during a h^v years a two])enny 
' Figaro ' was also issued on Wednesdays, The influence 
of ' society journalism ' and its comic adjuncts, indeed, 
has shoi^Ti itself in many of the more sedate journals*, 
daily and weekly. Just as Yalos amused readers of 
'The Illustrated Times ' and ' The Morning Star' by 
his • Lounger ' and ' Flaneur ' columns, other papers 
found it convenient to string together chatty paragi'aphs 
dealing with rumours or facts that were hardly suitable 
material for leading articles. This was especially the 
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case with the country papa's, for which, as has been 
noted, ' London letters ' were long ago prepared. On 
the other hand, nearly all the 'society jonraal«' have 
inude it their business to discuss, though luually in 
more playful or mocking tonus than were formerly 
deemed proper, grave political questions niul whatever 
«l8e was of geucml interest in the cvuiits of tlie dny. 
The influence of ' Truth " mid ' The World ' and their 
pioneers on newspaper work has been as marked in 
some directions ils that of ' The Saturday Review ' h&s 
been in otliers. 

' The Satunlay Review,' itself open to the eliargo of 
flippancy, has had aver)' heneticial influence in one tield 
of journalism where the work of its more flip]Kint rivals 
has been, if anj-thing, pernicious. In criticinni and 
litcraiy culture it set an example that was much needed 
in 1855. ' The Athemenm ' hud been >n existence for 
twenty-seven years, and had done immense service as 
an organ and censor of literature, with more than inci- 
dental reference to movements in science and art. ' The 
Literary Gazette ' was also still alive, and there were 
fieveral weekly ]Mi|)crs, ' The Leader,' ' The Critic,' and 
others which, following the plan of 'The Examiner* 
and ' The Spectator,' paid s|>ecial attention to these 
subjects along with tlieir reports and comments on 
political and general afl^airs. Nearly all the daily papers, 
moreover, inclurled new books, as well as new plays 
and other novelties, among tlie subjects dealt with in 
their columns. All this criticism, however, was apt to 
Ik; slipshod and often verj- imcritical. Though ' The 
Athemi'um ' coutinuwl to be the great literary autliority 
among ncws]»ajH>J-s, it had lost value as a safe and im- 
partial guide before Hepworth Dixon became its editor 
in 1853, and Dixon's showy writing an<I encouragement 
among his contributors of the strong expression of likes 
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and tlislikes froqiiontly grounded on nothing worthi«r 
or Bofer tlinn personal friendships or animosities, or 
subservience to publishei-s and advertisers, caused its 
steady deterioration from year to year, ' The Saturday 
Review,' though often inoi-t- anxious to be smart than to 
be just, and, written chiefly by men intolerant of every- 
thing not bearing the university stamp, had excellent 
effect in raising the standard of criticism, and this was 
shown, not only in the imi)roved tone of many of the 
existing weekly and daily j)apers, but also in several 
new enter])rises. 

One such was 'The Reader.' which, 'The Litftrary 
Gazette' having died and 'The Athenannn' having 
reduced its price to threepence in ISfi2, was commenced 
us a large fourpenny 'review of cun-ent literature' on 
January 3, 1S63. ' Totally unconnected witli any 
publishing firm,' it waa annomired, '"The Header" 
will show favour to all works of sterling worth, without 
caring through what channel they come before the 
public' Its first editor, amiable, high-uiiuded, and 
zealous, was John Malcolm Ludlow, and among the 
writers whom he gathered round him were, in alpha- 
betical order, Shirley Brooks, Llewellyn Davies, Edward 
Dicey, Albert Dicey, U. K. Fox Bourne, F. J. Furuivall^ 
Francia Gallon. Richard Garnett, Mrs. Gaskell, P. G. 
Hamerton, Frederic Harrison, Thomaa Hughes, Holruan 
Hunt, R. H. Hutton, Charles Kingsley, J. Normaa 
Lockyer,FrfdcriL'k Denisou Maurice, Laurence Oliphant, 
Mark Pattison, William Michael Kossetti, Canon — 
afterwards Deiui — Stanley, and Leslie Stephen. Lud- 
low's honesty, however, and especially his interpretation 
of the pledge given in the sentence just quoted, were 
too much for those who found money for the under- 
taking and expected to make money by it, and after a 
few months he was replaced by David Masson, who in 
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liis turn, after n few months' trial, and for the same 
reafion, resided the cditort^Iiip. ' The ]icn<ler ' had 
grievously detcriornted and had lost all the strength it 
poBiseHScd in the days of its brilliant <!omniencenient 
before April 7, IStiG, when the price was reduced to 
twopence, and there was no cau»e for reg;ret in its death 
on July 2S in the same year. 

A mort^ cautious and at the same time more am- 
bitious effort at cultured literary jourualism was begun 
tliree yoarM latei-, on October 9, 1861), when the first 
nundjer of ' The Academy ' 0])pearcd as ' a monthly 
record of literuture, learning, science, and ni-t.' .\fter 
January 1871 itwiia isHU(^l fortnightly, and in January 
1871 it was converted into a weekly ])aper. the price 
being lowered from sixpenoe to foiirpeuce. Its pro- 
jector, and editor till bis death in 1S7!), at the age of 
thirty-eight, was Charles lidward Cutt-'* Birch Appleton, 
a genuine student and an enthusiiuit in the caiiBe of 
learning, of refined taate and sestbctic Bympatlucs, hut 
inclined to scholastic pedantry and — as the name he 
chose for the pajier implied — to academic arrogance. 
' A critical journal,' be said, ' was denmndird which 
should neither praise indiscriminately nor blame from 
pique or prejudice, one on which the genend reader 
might rely for giudance through the waste of superficial 
and ephemera! literature by which he is surroimded, 
and through which he has neither time nor perhaps the 
ability to guide himself; a journal which should syste- 
matically survey the EurojMiun Uterarj- and scientific 
movement as a whole, and ]mis8 judgment upon bookd 
not from an insniar, still less from a partisan, but fttjm 
B casmojK)litan point of view ; a journal, lastly, in which 
only [(ermanent works of taste and real additions to 
knowledge shoidd be taken into account, and in which 
the honesty and competence of the reviewer should be 
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vouched for by his signature.'^ Formirlable signatures 
were uppended to some of the articles in the first num. 
bcr — those, namely, of Matthew Arnohl, Sidney Colvin, 
T. II. Huxley, John Lubbock, Mark Pattison, and John 
Conington ; and these and many other scores of writer* 
contributed, more or less abundantly, to the subsequent 
numbers during Appleton's nine and a half years' editor- 
ship, and afterwards. ' The Academy ' prosjiered enough 
to live, though the anxieties incident to it are considered 
to have caused the premature death of its estimable 
conductor, and its iiifliicncd on modern culture is not to 
be mtasureil by tliu t-xtinit of its circulation ; but h 
£iiled, jiartly tliroiigh faults in its plan, to achieve the 
pre-eminence it aimed at. 

One of the functj<in8 proposed for itself at starting 
by ' The Academy ' was iisiirj>ed imd skilfully i>erformed 
by ft friendly rival, only a month later in the field. 
'Nature,' commenced on November 4, ISfii), gave re- 
markable evidence of the demand that had arisen for 
sound yet popular infonuation on scientific atl'oirs, and 
of the philosophical yet practical way in whicli that 
demand could be met. Its editor, Nonuan Lockyer, 
who had come to the front as a scieutilic journalist in 
the columns of ' Tlic Reader,' and who had since done 
much other work, was well suited for liis {wst, and he had 
invaluable help from Charles Darwin, Huxley, Stanley 
Jevons, Lubbock, itoscoe, Tyndall, and nearly every 
one else able to sjwak uitelligibly ami with authority 
on matters of special research and general knowledge. 
'Nature 'soon became, and has since continued to be, 
the recoguised channel for the commimicatiou to the 
public of new discoveries and fresh criticisms by capable 
inquirers in nearly every branch of jihysieal research, 
and even more than that. 

' Aeadrm'j, Octobers?. 1870. 
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' The Atheiioeiim * ]»rofit«l by the competition it hnd 
to face. Matters were not mended iiniJer Ilepworlh 
Pixon's 9""ay, but after the <leath, in ISfiil, of the first 
Sir Charles Weutworth Dilke, son of the Dilke who had 
i)ecoinc its sole proprietor in 1830, it great rcfornmtion 
took place, tlic new proprietor having an able assistjuit 
in Norman MacColl. who succeeded Hcpworth Oixon as 
editor. Some old writers were parted with, and a great 
many freflh contributor* were found. While special 
deportments, such as science, art, music and t)ic dmma, 
were of necessity entrusted to rejndar hanrjs, indeed, the 
reviewing of books, now more than ever the principal 
business of ' The Atbenasnin.' was distributed over a 
very large staff, the plan beinjr to assign cacli work ta 
a writer familiar with its siibject and competent to deal 
with it intelliijently, but rigidly to exclude personal 
favouritism or prejudice, and to secure as much im- 
partiality as jwssible. The nile of anonymity has been 
more carefully observed in ' The Athcna'nm ' than in 
most other papers. Its authority as a literary censor 
is not lessened, however, and is in some respects in- 
creased, by the fact tliat the paper itself, and not any 
particulor critic of great or small account, is responsible 
for the verdicts ]>Qssed in its columns. 

Of some other, and very extensive, developments in 
various lineu of cla^s journalism since 1861, it is not 
neeeswirj', or possible, here to say much. Each, to be 
aflcquately dealt vr\th, would claim a long chapter to 
it»elf: and of the merits and demerits, the aims and 
achievements, of the numerous competitors or associates 
in several groups, it would be rash for an ontsider to 
speak. So it is particularly with the religious ncws- 
pnpcrs, of which more than a hundred have appeared, 
representing different sections of opinion within the 
limits of the Church of England, and among dissenters 
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from it, since ' The Record ' was started in 1828 ; with 
the organs of the naval and military, the legal and the 
medical professions ; and with the numberless trade 
organs, of which some, like ' Iron,' an outgroirth of 
' The Mechanics' Magazine,' which was started in 1823. 
and 'The Builder," dating from 1842, are of long 
standing and wide repute, while others, like ' The Hair- 
dressers' Weekly Journal,' commenced in 1881, and 
' The Slice and Leather Kecord,' commenced in 1886, 
are of recent origin and narrow scojje. 

Among commercial and financial journals, ' The 
Economist ' has had many rivals since 18fil. The first 
of importance was ' The Money Market Review,' begun 
in 1862, which, dealing more exclusively with mone- 
tary ati'airs, left " The Economist ' in undisputed posses- 
sion of the questions of broad commercial policy, and of 
its political connections, to wliich it had all along paid 
great attention. 'The Bullionist' followed in 18()6, 
* The Financier ' in 1870, and ' Money ' in 1872. By 
this time every daily and nearly every weekly paper of 
general politics had come to pay close attention to city 
concerns, and especially to the operations of the Stock 
Exchange ; but few of them were free from suspicion of 
making improper use of their opportimities for propping 
np unstable companies and promoting risky specula- 
tions. ' The Times ' was, during some years, particu- 
larly notorious and obnoxious for this offence, which, 
gross as it was, was not easily to be prevented, seeing 
that editoi-s and proprietors, if they were themselves 
proof against temptations to serve personal friends, and 
to accept comfortable bribes through roundabout and 
specious agencies, were at the mercy, so long as they 
retained them, of the clever writers whom they em- 
ployed. ' The Times ' was partly relieved of the scandal 
attached to it in this way by the dismissal of its very 
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unworthy city editor, in 1874. anrl one of Lnbouchere's 
eurlieat ami most siiccesst'iil nchicvcinenU, n'hile lie was 
writing ou sucli iift'iiirs ia ' The Worhl,' was his indi^^uniit 
flenunciation of this culprit, though that was not done till 
after he had been made aware of the intended change. 
There was great need of such a crusade againat di-ihonest 
finiinciers and their jackals as Labouehere eutei'cd ii]ion, 
and what he and others foUowing him did was uaefiit in 
many ways ; but the crunaders' virtue was lessened by 
the fact that many of them even were 0])eii to dangerous 
influences, and in the way of being pnimjtted by consi- 
derations of self-interest. It was with the view of 
giving really honest and well-grounded infortnation and 
opinions on financial affairs, and of diseusBing cognate 
matters in an impartial t>])irit, that in 1S7K Ftoljert 
Gilfen ntarted 'The Statist,' which since tlien has beeo 
the principal rival of The Economist.' In 1884 ' The 
Financial New.'^ ' was commenced as the first daily 
retard of monetary events, ' The Finauciei- ' only ap- 
|)earing ou live days in the week. 

SiJortB and amuseuieDts of all sorts are now looked 
after by nearly as many 8i>oci»l journals aa are serious 
pursuits and business concerns. Here, as in tlie cu»e of 
trade and finance, the grotuid has always been touched 
upon, and sometimes fi-eely traversed, by the general 
uewsjKipcrs. as part of the miscellaneous information 
re*iuired by their remlers ; and several of the papers 
devoted to what are sports and amusements to the 
majority are more or lees in the nature of trade journals 
for tl»)se whose business it is to entertain others. But 
these pleasure j>ai>cr8 constitute a distinct and important 
group, in which divers kinds of pleasure- taking are 
severally representefl, with more or less aggregation and 
confusion of different interests. 

' The Field,' on the score of dignity, though not of 
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age, ranks first in the list. This ' couiitrj* •gentleman's 
newspuficr,' started in 18i;i, was one of many with which 
Bradbmy imd Evans were connected, both as printers 
««d as proprietors. Ita earliest editor wan Mark Lemon, 
and Leeeli 8n])plied iIlu8tration« of liunting adventure. 
One of its owners was BL^niaiiiiri Webster, the actor, 
who in time .icquired the wliole property, not then 
hicnitive, and by hini it was sold to Serjeant Cox, in 
whose hands ' The Law Times ' had proved very suc- 
cessful, and who soon afterwards included ' The Queen' 
in his well-managed and profitable newspaper-producing 
estabUshment. ' The Field ' soon became a comprehen- 
aive repository of information on every sort of rural 
pastime, treating of agricultural mattei-s and natural 
history, as well as of liunting, shooting, coursing, fish- 
ing, racing, yachting, cricket, and other occupations, 
and recoi-ding foreign experiences and observationB 
along with interesting and noteworthy occurrences at 
home. Edited and subedited by men competent to deal 
satisfactorily with the various sections of the paper, and 
not stinted in its arrangements for collecting accurate 
information, it came to be indispensable in every 
country house, and as such its advertising connec- 
tion ensured its further success. It left room, how- 
ever, for many competitors, the chief of which, in more 
serious directions, were ' The Sporting Gazette,' com- 
menced in I8G2, and converted into 'The Cotinty 
Gentleman ' in 1880 ; ' Land and Water,' commenced in 
1866, and 'The Fishing Gazette,' commenced in 1877. 

Older than' The Field,' and for a long time supreme 
as an authority upon <}ne class of aristocratic and popu- 
lar amusement, was ' Bell's Life in London,' itself an 
outgrowth from ' Bell's Weekly Messenger,' and ' The 
Weekly Dispatch,' both of which had been started by 
the same proprietor. ' Bell's Messenger,' dating from 
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1796, had lerl the way as a chronicle of agriciilturnl 
nffab-9 and all matters incidental thereto, and its pros- 
ixirity had induced the establishment, in 1801, of 'The 
Weekly Dispatch,' intended to deal with pohtics in 
gcnerij, and particidnrly with pugilism and the kindred 
sports patronised by George IV., before he was king, 
and Jill Ills friends. During twenty years * The Dis- 
pakh ' was the loading rcprescntative of the prize-ring, 
with Uadicalism in politics as one of its minor foaturcfi. 
It acquired political imjK)rtanc«, however, and hi 1S22 
itrt pugilistic connection was directed into a new chan- 
nel. * BpH'm I.ifi! in Lundon ' being then cfitablishctJ, and 
almost exclusively devoted to that branch of journalism. 
'The Era,' commenced in 1838, mainly as a weekly 
organ of the licensed victiiallerfl. and supplementary to 
' The Moming Advertiser.' paid considerable attention 
to ajrarting aftairs, as also did several other papers ; but 
' Bell's Life ' held its ground against all rivals, follow- 
ing the fashion in giving prominence to horse-racing as 
an occasion for betting, when that began to superaede 
pugilism, until 18^9. In that year George Maddick 
ami S. 0. TJeeton assisted in the production of a * Penny 
Ilell's 1-ife,' which, editetl by Henry M. Feist, known 
as Augur, and a great authority in the B[>orting world, 
soon proved a formidable o]>ponent of the high-priced 
veteran whose title it had appropriated. A law-suit 
ensued, and the proprietors of ' BeU's Life ' succeeded 
in suppressing the piracy ; but they could not suppress 
the pajwr. Appearing on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
as ' The S]iorting I^ife,' the new pubhcatiou throve so 
well that in April 18SI it began Co be issued four days 
a week, and in March IRSil it was converted into a 
daily jiaper. After struggHng vainly against thiu rivalry 
during many years, ' llell's Life * succumln-d in May 
1886, when it was merged in ' The Sporting Life.' 

TOL. U. T 
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All brandies of what is know-n as sport, in tlic con- 
tracted and teclinical use of tbe term — that is, horse- 
racing, cniirsing, pcdestrinnifiui, rowing, swiinminjf, 
cricket, jmgilism, and otlitr athletic exercises, bt)th on 
their own account and as opportunities for batting — 
being dealt with in "The Sporting Life' miioh more 
copiously than hy itn ftjrenmners, it had in IRGr* to face 
the opposition of two now papers, ' The Sportsman ' 
and ' The Sjiorting Times.' In ' Tlie Sport^iman ' spe- 
cial attention was given to Iioree- racing in its betting 
relations, one of its innovations being the rei>orting, not 
merely of races and nf the condition of Iiorses from the 
time of their being entered for jKirticular races, but of 
the training of the animalB from the comnienceinent of 
their careers. In this way something like a reform was 
eflcctcd in gamijling operations. A semblance oi'honesty 
was introduced into the business, and it was no long:cr 
possible for the public to be beguiled into speculating 
upon animals about which nothing was known. A 
fresh, and in other resjiects unhealthy iulIK^tus, however, 
was thus given to ' s[ioi-t ' ; and its training reports bo- 
came such an attractive feature in ' The S]K>rtsman ' that, 
at first issued thrice a week, it was able to be converted 
into a daily paper in March 1876, seven years before 
' The Sporting Life.' ' The Sporting Times ' lias con- 
tinued to be only a Satuitlay paper, and hastliriven less 
upon its racing news than upon its profusion of coarse 
and scurrilous scraps of tittle-tattle, representing 
'society joumahsm' in its most degraded form. 
Another ]wiper, ' The Sporting CUpper,' finding its 
special business in the giving of ' tips,' was started in 
1872, and many others followed at later dates, some to 
be short-lived, both in London and in the provinces. 
It is a more curious than agreeable fact that, besides 
receiving more or less attention from nearly every 
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general newBjmtKr, ' nport ' should have so many pros- 
perous journiils exclusively devoted to it. 

Another important section of clniss journalism has 
to do with tlieatrical afFuirs, although for {fuidance and 
information about new plays onteiders look rather to 
the ordinary newspapers than to the organs of ' the pro- 
fession,' as it calls it»elf. Though not so intended when 
it was commenced, ' The Era ' had come to be such an 
or^n long before 1862, and it stood almost alone until 
1869, when the rise of music-halls in public favour led 
to the establishment of ' The Entr'acte ' as the chronicler 
and exponent of their productions. ' The Stage ' fol- 
lowed in 1881, 'The Topical Times' in 1883, and 
* The Dniiniitic Review ' — more ambitious in its style 
and more independent in its aims — in 1885. 

It is somewhat strange that ' The Weekly Dispatch,' 
of which ' Hell's Life in London ' wati an offshoot m 
1822, should have had another, and a not altogether 
dissimilar, oflshoot more thon half a century later. The 
fame of Henry Sampson aa a sporting critic, writing for 
Movcral years a« I'endragon in * The Difli>atch,' led to 
the establishment of ' The Referee,' under his editorship, 
on bold and original lines, in 1877. Primarily a sport- 
ing imper, containing • S()ortuig Notions ' by Pcndrogon, 
' Turf Notes and Anticipations ' by other hands, and a 
full report for Sunday reading of the latest news in 
every branch of sport, ' The Referee ' also furnished 
notices of Saturday night performances at the theatres, 
and four or Gve columns of * Dramatic and Musical 
Gossip' on the occurrences of the previous week-days. 
Political and social atfuirs. moreover, were discussed u» 
one or two leaduig articles in each number, and a special 
attraction wm a three-column assortment of ' Mustard 
and Cress,* dealing humorously with all sorts of con- 
temporary concerns, great and small, by George R. 

■i;2... 
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Sims, writinfj as Dagouet. The paper thus gave, in it» 
eiglit crowded pajres, for a penny, comments on political 
as well as on sporting nnd theatrical matters, and joined 
•with them some of the liveliest funetions of ' society 
journalism ' and of the professedly comic sheets. Its 
criticisms on all questions were sinfjularly outspoken 
and independent, and, while more rollickinfr in its wit, 
though at the same time more refined, and certainly more 
honest, thjm most of the publications with which in 
various respects it competed. ' The Referee ' stood 
almost quite alone, with the exception of ' Truth,' in 
its Radicalism. Treading each week, in every column, 
on dangerous ground, it incurred some actions for libel, 
and on one occasion was midcted in heavy damages ; 
but the novelty and vigour with which it was conducted 
speedily secured for it a large circulation, and a position 
of great authority on the questions with which it par- 
ticular!}' dealt. 

There is yet another vanety of class journalism to 
he referred to. Most of the papers published in London, 
though giving more or less prominence to metropolitan 
news, concern themselves so much with political and 
other affairs of general interest, that they fail to satisfy 
local requirements ; and to meet these requirements 
special papers, corresponding in some respects to the 
provincial journals in their original plans and purposes, 
have been established. ' The City" Press,' started in 
1857, was not the earliest London local paper ; and a 
few others of older date still exist, ' The Hammersmith 
Observer ' and ' The South Loudon Journal.' for in- 
stance, having been commenced in ISJi-S. ' The City 
Press,' however, now published twice a week, stands 
foremost among about twelve dozen local pajxirs issued 
in the metro|«)Iis or its immediate suburbs. Ably con- 
ducted in many respect.s, it is the champion of the 
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London corporation, and of ' vested interests ' in gene- 
ral, and therefore obnoxious to the reformers, in whose 
intereats ' The Citizen ' was established, as a weekly 
paper, in 1877. Of smaller influence than either of 
these is ' The Metropolitan,' which in 1872 appeared as 
a supporter of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and a 
chronicler of the proceedings of other local bodies, and 
with it may be ranked ' The School Board Chronicle,* 
its senior by a year. Some of the suburban papers, 
such as ' The South London Press,' ' The Marylebone 
Mercury,' ' The East London Observer,' and ' The 
Richmond and Twickenham Times,' are as enterprising 
as were the best of the provincial papers a generation 
ago. Politics, however, if dealt with at all in such 
papers, are perforce made subservient to minor interests. 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NOVELTIES. 

1874—1880. 

The latest stage in the ])olitical lii>tt>ry of riews]ia[)er8 
dates tmui tin.- general election of 1.S7-1 — not the first 
that was held after the passing of the Keibrm Act of 
1867, which had considerably altered the dietrihution 
of power among the vjrriniis sections of the community, 
but the first after the changed conditions of parliamon- 
tnry work had been a])prehendetl by the electorate, and 
after the constituencies had had opjiortimitles of judging 
both how that work had been done and how it should 
have been done. ' For nearly five years,' Disraeli wrote 
to Lord Grey, in October 1873, ' the present miimtcrs 
have harassed every trade, won-ied every profession, 
and assailed or menaced every class, institution, and 
species of property in the country. Occasionally they 
have varied this state of civil wni-fare by i^riJetrating 
»onie job which outraged public opinion, or by stutnb- 
ling into mistakes which have been always discreditable 
and sometimes ruinous. All this they call a policy, and 
seem quite proud of it ; but the country has. I think, 
made up its mind to close this career of plundering and 
blundering.' In those strictures there was not only 
gross exaggeration, but. except in the last particular, 
manifest untruth. ' The countiy,* however, was of 
Disraeli's opinion. At the general election of 18(>8 the 
Lilicral innjority in the House of Coramona had been 115. 
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When Disraeli wrote it had dwin<lle<l ilown to less thim 
fifty, and Gludstone's Iriuli University llill was defeated 
by 11 miijonty of three. At the general election of 
February I.S74 the Con8er\'ati%'e majority was forty-six. 

The nen'spa])er8 did much to bring about this result. 
Among the l^ndon morning jouruBls ' Tlie Daily News' 
and 'The Daily Telegraph ' had lieen almost alone in 
strenuous support of the closing acts and proposals of 
the Gladstone adiiiinistration. The inde[>ondcnt organs 
of Kndicalism had been nearly as outspoken as the Tory 
organs in condemning many features of its policy. 
There was a rallying of the Liberal forces when the 
constituencies were cane<l upon to decide whether Glad- 
Btone should l>e retained in office or should be sujwr- 
seded by Disraeli. IJiit only those who wore more loyal 
to men than to measure.s, who preferred partisanship to 
principle, could put much zeal into their eflbrt* ; and, 
OQ the other hand, a large part of the press was pledged 
to the assistance of class interests that the expiring 
government had assailed and to the encouragement of 
grievances it had created. ' The Morning .Advertiser ' 
was by no means the only newspaper that fought 
fiercely under the banner of ' Iteer and the Bible,' but 
it was just now, for the first and Inst lime in its history, 
nearly the most powerful journal in England. It must 
be remeuibered. too, that though the provincial papers 
wem rapidly gaining ground, they were, with but few 
exceptions, as yet only struggling into strength. The 
London papers still doniiunt(K] the countr}*, and not 
many of them were heartily GIndstonian. 

The chances of Liberal cohesion and revival, in the 
newspaper world as well as in parliament, were weak- 
ened by Gladstone's abdication of the leadership of the 
party, informally notified in his letter to Lord Granville 
in March 1874, immetliately after the verdict liad been 
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given against him at ttie general election, nnd fonoally 
consumiuiitetl, as it was tliouglit, In February 1K75, 
afttr a year of disorganisation anil tunnoil. All t^ectiuns 
of Liberids, except the candidates for promotion in each, 
agreed in deprecating and deploring his retirement; 
but idle lamentation, as usual, did not promote vigour. 
The party was not brought into a healthy or compact 
condition when, with Lord Granville as titular bead, 
the differences as to the respective claims to leadership 
in the House of Commons were smoothed over at Glad- 
stone's bidding by the (-election of Lord Iliirtington in 
preference to Sir William Hai-court, Forster, or Goachen ; 
and newspaper editors who looked to their party chiefs 
for guidance were unable to follow out any consistent 
and important lines of policy. Toryism in general, and 
Tory journalism in ^wrticular, gained by this Liberal 
confusion. 

The confusion was ueefid, however, in bo far as it 
allowed or compelled the journalists to think more for 
themselves and encouraged in many a spirit of inde- 
pendence, which increased their influence upon intelli- 
gent readers. So it was especially outside of London. 
The country newspapers, rising in circulation every 
year, acquired more and more value. Freed from the 
overpowering weight of metrojjolitan opinion, each 
great proviucial town became a political as well as a 
commercial or industrial metropolis for its own district, 
and had efficient political instruction, not merely on 
local affairs but also in views on imperial questions, 
more or less modified by local considerations, from such 
newspapers as "The Manchester Guardian' and 'The 
Liverpool Daily Post,' ' The Scotsman ' and ' The Glas- 
gow Herald,' ' The Leeds Mercury' and 'The Newcastle 
Chronicle,' ' The Birmingham Daily Post ' and ' The 
Western Morning News.' 
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The troubles in sonth-eaatern Europe, commeucing in 
July 1875 with the insurrection in Henscgovina, and cul- 
minating in the wur Ijetween [^u8siJl aud Turkey, which 
bej!;an in April IN"', gave new life to LiUrral news- 
pnpers. especially in London, and to politiad journalism 
of all sorts, livery leading paper liad several corre- 
spondents distributed over the disturbed districts, and 
receive<l from them each day long reportit of stirring 
«vent8 there, which not only were of absorbing interest 
to their i-eaders, but also sujiplied ample materials for 
forcible leading article*. Gladstone, coming back from 
his retirement, took the lead in a great popular move- 
ment, which rcjttraineil the Conaerv-alive administration 
from active paiticipation in the war, and secured the 
recognition of some loug-dftspise<l principle* of intcr- 
nationid duty and policy. Though tlie now apparently 
reunited Lilx-nd paity and the journalists in its service 
were aijle to do little in controlling the govenuuent. the 
way was being stendily prepared for the great change that 
occurred when the time came for another parliament to 
be elected. In all this controversy the part played by 
Journalists was cunKtdernhlc, and {>erhaps at no previous 
time had their influence been so great. The iuflueucc 
was not all in one dinfetion, however, and though the 
balance of strength was on the Liberal Hi<le, tlic con- 
tending forces were about evenly niatclied in numljcrs. 

Not for the first time in its ninety ycirs' career, 
but more curiously than on most previous occasions, 
' Tlie Times ' wavered between the two sides. ' We 
have got into a pretty mess.' Gladstone wrote to Abra* 
ham Ilayward on October lU. 1876. ' " The Times " 
appears to be thoroughly emasculated. It does not pay 
to read a ]m]>er which next week is sure to refiite what 
it has demonstrated this week. It ought to lie pro- 
lubitcd to change sides more than a certjiiu number of 
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times in a year. As to the uppt-r ten thousand * — for 
whom, of course, ' The Times ' chiefly wrote — ' it has not 
been by the majority of that body that any of the great and 
good measures of our century have been carried, though 
a minority have done good service.' ' After reading 
"The Times" of to-day,' Haywai-d replied on the fol- 
lowing morning, ' you will be tempted to improve on 
your proposal and jiroliibit them from changing sides 
more than once iji twenty-four hours. The first article 
ie anti. Russian, and the second still more decidedly 
anti-Turk.' ' 

There was some excuse for the hifirmitics of ' The 
Times ' in those days. Though not yet sixty, Delane 
had been in lianie^s. as hrt editor, for five-and-thirty 
years, and could not but be Worn out by his arduous 
labours. What those labours were, and how he ati-ovo 
to perform them, we may infer from the apology offered 
by a friend of Oelane's after his death. ' An editor, it 
has often been said, sometimes not veiy seriously, most 
know everything,' we i-ead. ' He must, at least, never 
be found at fault, and must be always equal to the 
occasion ae to the personal eharaL-teristics, the concerns, 
the acts and utterances of those who are charged with 
the government of this great eiiipire. But this is only- 
one of many i>oint8, some even more difficult, because 
more special and more apt to lie for a time out of the 
scope of ordinary vigilann'. With a large class of 
critics a small mistake counts as a large one, but every- 
body is liable to make mistakes, and an editor labours 
under the additional danger of too readily accepting 
the words of writers, some of whom will always be too 
full of ideas to pay needful attention to snch mattere. 
These are days of blue-books, of enormous correspond- 
ence, of tabular reiunis. of statistics twisted into every 

' Oorrrtpondente of AbnOiam Hiiytcanl, vol. ii. p, 2li7. 
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possible form, of averngcs nntl diflcrenccs — always on 
supposition — to !« carefully remembered, of numerical 
compnns<ms everybody clmllciiffefi if iliey are not in his 
own fa%'our, and of Ktaienicnts tbat. if tJiey possess the 
least novelty or otbcr interest, arc sure to be picked to 
pieces. It frequently happens that a long night's 
work has to be thrown away, including many carefiilly 
revised columns of printed matter, to make room for 
on overgrown parliamentary debate, a budget of im- 
portant despatches, or a speech made in the provijices. 
Often has it been said at two in the morning that a 
Very good paper ha^ been printed and destroyed to 
make way for a jmper that few will read — none, ]icr- 
haps, except a few parliamentary gentlemen looking 
out for passages wlueh, if they don't read well, must 
have been incorrectly reported. As an instance of 
what may happen to an editor, the quarterly return <rf 
the revenue once came with an eiionuous error — an 
addition instead of subtraction, or vice n-iv.'i. The 
writer who had to comment on it jotted down tlie 
principal figure* and the totals, which were uncxiMwted, 
and retunu'd the original for the printers. It was not 
till an hour afler midnight that, ou a sight of the 
return in print, the error was perceived, and correcttxl, 
without a word of remark, by the paper. Of course 
the comments had to Ije rewritten and carefully secured 
from error. The work of an editor can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have had the fortune to have some 
little experience of it The editor of n London daily 
newspaper is held answerable for every word in forty-eight 
and sometimes sixty columns. The merest slip of the 
pen, an epithet too much. a. wrong date, o name mi«- 
spelt or a wrong initial before it, a mistake as to some 
ol>scure personage only too glad to seize (he oppor- 
tunity of showing himself, the misinterpretation of 
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some pas.sage perhaps incapaUe of interpretation, the 
most trifling offence to the personal or national sus- 
ceptibility of those who do not even profess to care for 
the feeUngs nf others, may prove not only disagreeable 
bat even costly mistakes ; but they are among die least 
to which an editor is liable. As it is impossible to say 
what a night may bring forth, and the most important 
intelligence is apt to be the latest, it will often tind him 
with none to share his responsibility, his colleagues 
being either pre-eugaged on other matters or no longer 
at hand. The editor umst be on the spot till tlie i>aper 
is sent to press, iuid mnke decisions on which not ouly 
the approval of the Britisli public, but great events, and 
eveji great causes, may hang. All the more serious 
pai-t of his duties lias to he disehai'gecl at the end of a 
long day's work, a day of interruptions and conversa- 
tions, of letter- reading and letter-writing, when mind 
and body are not what tliey were twelve hours ago, 
and wearied nature is putting in her gentle pleas. An 
editor cannot husband his strength for the night's 
battle by comparative repose in tlie solitude of a study 
or the freshness of green fields. He must see the 
world, converse with its foremost or busiest actors, be 
open to information, and on guard against error. All 
this ought to be borne in mind by those who complain 
that jotuTialism is not infallibly accurate, just> aud 
agreeable. Their complaints are like those of tlie court 
lord who found fault with the disagreeable necessities 
of warfare.' ' 

Dclane can hardly have been subjected to such an 
intolerable strain as those words unply ; but his re- 
sponsibilities were stupendous — hardly less, or less 
complicated and various, than those of a prime minister, 
and he bore tliem through all the bustling years from 
' Times, November 22, IIHTO. 
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IS'II to 1K77. Required both to follow public opinion 
in seeming to lead it and to lead in seeming to follow 
it. always to conspire as much as he could whether 
professing to be I.ibenii or Conservative, and always to 
favour, as Gla<lstone said, ' the upper ten tlioiisand ' us 
against the millions, it was inevitable that tlie rare, 
ftlmost unexampled, capacities Delane possessed for the 
editing of a great newspaper should deteriorate in iho 
course of so long a term, and that the fiiults with 
which he started, but which were merits in the eyes of 
lliose he sen'ed as conductor of ' The Times,' shoidd 
uierease with years. Few men had !*cen mo much, or 
done so much for good and for evil, and none hud ever 
seen or done so much in connection with the i>ro- 
gresjt of journalism as he when he died, at the age 
of sixty-two, on November 22, 1H79. A memorable 
company of writer* and workers on * The Times ' — 
Thomas Clienery, LeonanI Courtney, James Caird, 
liunry Ileeve, -lohn C. Maedonald, and many othcre — 
were gathered together on December 1, when the vener- 
able Lord Sidney Goiiolphin Osborne, the S. G. 0. of n 
quarter of & century before, read the service at his 
burial.' 

Two years earlier, in October 1.S77, Delane had 
refirwl from the editorship of ' The Times,* His suc- 
cessor was Thomas Chencrj', less known to tlie public 
as a journalist than as a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Committee of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, professor of Arabic at the imivorsity of Oxford, 
translator of 'The Assemblies' by HI Hariry, and 
learned editor of Jchudah Ben Shelomo Alkharizi's 
' Machberoth Ithiel.' All Chenery's oriental studies, 
however, had been incidental or supplementary to his 
work on ' The Times.' He had been its correspondent 
> Timt, I>eoeinber i, l«!1). 
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in Constantinople (lining the Crimean war; and after 
that he had been a constant writer on various subjects 
for the paper. 

Opinions differed as to his 6tne8a to succeed Delane. 
'Chcnery, the new editor, lias just called, and wc hud a 
lon;j talk.' Ilayward. now a frequent contributor, wrote 
on December 12. 1877. ' 1 like him very much. I think 
he will make " The Times " all it should be.' ' ' Lord 
Bcaconsfield,' with whom Yates was conversing; at 
Brifjhton, ' said he had heard " that he held a chair of 
Arabic somewhere." but did not consider that a very 
eesetitial qualification for the editor of *• The Times." 
I ventured to traverse this statement,' Yates adds, *and 
told liim that Mr. Chftnery was an excellent journalist, 
and had twenty years' experience of the tniditions of 
Printing; House Square. " But is he versed in social 
diplomacy like Mr. Delane ? That is an imi)ortttnt 
part of his duties,'' said Lord Beaconsfield.' ■ 

Since "The Times' had become a convert to his 
foreign policy, if not to all his tactics on home alfairs, 
Lord Beaconsfield had learned to think more highly 
than in former days both of Dolane and of tlic wjcial 
diplomacy in which Delane ha<l esccUcd, and he had 
not much reason to complain of the tone of the ]>aper 
after the change in the editorship. ' The Times ' under 
Chenery, after some wavering, was more energetic and 
consistent in its advocacy of Bcaconstieldian views than 
it had been, and it fell altogether out of sympathy 
with Liberal movements. In these years there were 
some important cliangee in its staff. Leonard Courtney, 
one of its principal leader writers since 1864, and other 
staunch Liberals gave place to newer men, among them 
being K. D. J. Wilson, whose opinions, on Irish questions 

* (hrr*tp<mdmet of Abraham Wayiwrrol, rol. ii. p. 287. 
' Yiktoi, IktuUtrlium nn'l Erpcritne*!, vol. ii. p. 139, 
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esiMJciolly, were in accord with those which, on grounds 
of principle or of expediency, were now selected for 
vehement utterance in the paper. ' " The Times" seems 
to have taken a tuni towards fury.' Gladstone wrote in 
September 1878, ' an amusing valuation. There have 
been few thdlcr newspapers for the last three years, and 
they BCem to wish to rival Delane in his decay." ' 

Nor was Gladstone satisfied at this time with ' The 
Daily News.' ' I think,' he said in the letter just 
quoted from, ' they Iiave often made improper atlmis- 
sions, and do not drive tin* nail home as it oujrlit to he 
done by a resilly vigorous <>pp<»iitiun pa[>cr, such as 
" The Morning Chronicle '* of Perry.' Yet from ' The 
Daily Xews ' Ghidi^tone and the opposition oUuined all 
the support that could be given, under the earnest if 
somewhat cynical editorship of Frank H. Hill, by the 
flowing rhetoric of Justin McCarthy, the indefatigable 
jiartisanehip of P. W. Clayden, and other assistance 
firom a KtafF in which were included William Black, 
George Saintsbury, Henry W. Lucy, and many other able 
writers. Perha]« it was impossible for any particular 
nsiils to be driven home with sufficient vigour when 
two of tlie ]>roiirietors of " The Daily News ' were men 
with as strong and diverse individualities aa Samuel 
Morley and Henry Labouchere. The paper had to he 
made acceptable both to ortlmdox and zealous dissenters 
and to men who regarded life as a game and politics m 
only a form of gambling. 

Tliere was Iwlder and, to many readers, more per- 
suasive writing in " The Daily Telegraph ' ; but ' The 
Telegraph ' was now more anti-Gladstonimi than ' The 
Times.' With the shifting of premiers Gladstone- wor- 
ship had given place to Disraeli- worship, and in Edwin 
Arnold and liis colleagues the Bcaconsfield administra- 

' Cvrrc^KiiuioKC «/ AtralutM tlayliant, voL ii. p. SOS. 
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tion had eiitlmsiiiHtic siiijporters. Its ablest clmmpiou, 
however, being- botli geniiiiie and ilUcriminating, wa« 
' The Standard,' wliicli, strong before, (gained fresh 
strength from a change in tlie iiiamigement in 1876. 

James Johnson, who, on becoming its proprietor 
in 1857, had practically made a new pajwr of ' The 
Standard,' died in ]-S7(J, a])pninting as its sole and irre- 
movable controller William Henry Mudfiml, the son of 
the old editor of ' The Conrier ' and other papers, who 
had for some time been a writer on its staff. Mudford 
straightway proceeded to further improve the pQ|)er, 
and to make it. not less honestly Conservative tlian 
boforo, but too independent and consistent in its politics 
to [ilcase either the timeservers or the irreconcilablos of 
the party. At one time, indeed, some of these irrccon- 
cilables were so indignant at the plain-speaking of ' The 
Standard ' that they threatened to take proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery in the hope of upaettiug the 
arrangement under which Mutlford acted as trustee of 
the property. The threats came to nothing, however, 
and Mudford continued to edit the paper in such ways 
as he deemed best for its interests and for the intere.stft 
of progressive Conservatism. The Beaconsiield govern- 
ment, while it lasted, was zealously but intelligently 
supported. When Gladstone returned to power, his 
measures were closely eriticised, and whenever they 
seemed objectionable, zealously opposed ; but Mudford's 
aim was to be guided by principle, not by party whim, 
and, avoiding all factiouencas, to be aa steady and im- 
partial as he could be in enforcing the views that he 
lield to be patriotic. 

'The Standard' has flourished, and the party has 
been well served, by persevei-ance in those lines. With 
George Byrom Cui-tis ns his chief aflsistant in tlie editor- 
ship, Mudford has had as his principal leader writers 
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T. H. S. Escott, while his health allowed, Alfred Austin, 
and T. E. Kcbbel, other help coming from Colonel 
Brnckenbiiry, Denietritis Boiilger, Frances Power Cohbc, 
Sutherland Edwards, Dr. Robert Brown, and many more, 
and esiwcinlly, as city editor, from Alexander Wilson, a 
great authority ou all matters of finance, nnd a fearless cx- 
jHWcr of imsafe speetilations. In Hely Bowes and Dr. 
Abel/TheStandard'haRiiadPariji and Berlin correspon- 
dents of exceptional ability and trustworthiness, and in 
its t^pecial correspondence during and since the Hiisbo- 
Turkish war, it has sho^^-n more enterprise than even 
' The Daily News.' The list of its special correspon- 
dents includes the names of J. A. Cameron, who wo« 
killed in the Soudan, Professor Palmer, who was mur- 
dered by the Arabs, Frederick Boyle, and G, A. Henty. 

An attempt to supersede ' The Standard' had been 
made by secedcrs from its staff, and had failed, before 
Mudford took charge of it. David Morier Evans, who, 
])revioiiBly conne(rt«! with ' The Timiw,' had been city 
editor of ' The Morning Herald ' and ' The Standard ' 
eince 1857, Btarted ' The Hour' in March 1873. taking 
with him Captain Hamber as political editor. The 
speculotion was altogether disastrous, however, and 
ofter Evans bad worried himself to death and others 
had lost much money over it, it was alwndoned in 
1876. Another and an almost amusing venture in 
Tory journalism was ' The Daily Express,' commenced 
on May 1, 1877, and concluded on August 25 in the 
same year. In the last number it was stated that it 
had been started ' as an experiment, and with only 
sufficient capital to try the experiment, whether there 
was a demand for a church paper, conducted on church 
principles, and designed for the perusal of churchmen.' 

Jlore fortunate was ' 'I'he Daily Chronicle," which 
first appeared as a political penny paper on May 28, 

vou n. z 
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1877, but with noteworthy antecedents. ' The Basiness 
and Agency Gazette' liad been started in January 1855 
as a weekly ahct;t, containing nothing but advertisoments 
and given away to residents in Clerkenwell, as it was 
hoped tiiat the advertisements would defray tlic expenses 
of pubUshing and yield a profit. This hope not being 
realised, the little paper was in the following May con- 
verted into ' The Clerkenwell News,' and sold for a 
hali'penny, some scraps of local intelligenee being added 
to the advertisements. It was thus the first of Uie 
London distjict newspapers, and in its altered form it 
answered bo well tlmt in the course of the next ten 
years it was gradually increased in size, furuinhed with 
a larger quantity of news, and issued more fretjucntly. 
It appeared successively twice, thrice, four times, and 
five times a week, until in April 1866 it became u diuly 
paper, the price being generally a halfj)eimy, except 
when a penny was charged for double numbers. The 
title had in February 1866 been altered to 'The Clerken- 
well News and London Times,' the ' London Times * 
being printed in small type till the autumn of 1869, when, 
the ' TuLCs ' was brought out so boldly that the pro- 
prietor of ' The Times ' protested. The paper was, 
therc;forc, re-named, and it appeared during the next 
six years as ' Tlie London Daily Chronicle and Clerken- 
well News.' Through all these changes it proeiK^rcd. 
The charge for short advertisements being very low, it 
obtiuned plenty of them, and had a large cu'culation 
extending all over London, and in 1876 it was so 
valuable as a commercial property tliat Edward Lloyd, 
the founder of ' Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper,' bought it 
for 30.000^., with the object of further ex])anding it 
into a rival of the regidar newspapers already in 
existence. That was done as soon as Hoe machines 
could be obtained from New York and set up in the 
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reconstructed premiaoa in Fleet Street ; the machines, 
of an improved kind, boing bo efficient that 25,000 
copies could be printed, cut, folded, and counted in an 
hour. These arranj^cments ;md others thnt followed, in 
accordance with Lloyd's resolve — that he would con- 
tinue to spend ujHjn his new enterprise whatever was 
neceseary during five years without stliit — involved an 
outlay of 125,000/. in iiddit.ion to tlie purchase-money. 
The issue ju8ti6ed all this boldnese. 

'The Daily Chronicle," edited by Robert Whelan 
Boyle, and with an adefjuate staff of writers, so far 
adhered to it-s traditions that, securing plenty of adv(?r- 
tisementa by continuing to insert them at a lower 
charge than that made by most other dally papers, it 
paid special attention to metropolitan concornB, both in 
its reports of news and in its leading articles ; but. as 
was shown by its special correspondence during the 
Egyptian campaigns, in which Phil Itobinson and 
Charles Williams were its representatives, and on sub- 
sequent occasions, it competed zealously in all respects 
with the other daily pa|iers. Radical at starting, it has 
only followed the chief current of London opinion in 
opposing lines of action approved by many Radicals. 

The recent turning of currents is notably illustrated 
in the fortunes of one clever journal and its outcome. 
' The Pali Mall Gazette ' had been conducted by Frede- 
rick Greenwood with great vigour and talent during 
fifteen years before the spring of 1880. It had drown 
to itself some of the l>e8t writers of ' The Saturday 
Review,' which it imitated and oRcn improved upon in 
the brilliance and pungency cjf it« well thought-out 
articles on literary, scientific, artistic, and other sub- 
jects, as well a.s on political questions. In polities it 
was as independent, and aimed at being as impartial, 
as it was in its handling of other concerns. It de- 
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clined to be called Conscn'ntivc, and was frequently nt 
variance with the Tory party ; but it always regarded 
with suHpioion, if not with aversion, not only Gladstone 
and the sU'^ady supporters of his ntluiinistration between 
1808 antl 1.S74, but also its Riulicul critics, whether of 
the sch(K>l of Cobdcu or of the school of Mill. On all 
questions of foreign policy especially it was 'utiti* 
Radical,' its etlitor's views thert;on coiucidiiiff with thoHe 
of one of tlie ablest of his early contributoro, Percy 
William Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford. Steadily 
insisting on the observance of all our ' imperial respon- 
eibilitica ' in relation to other nations, to India and our 
colonies, ' The Pall Mall ' on tliis latter ground parti- 
cularly became more and more opposed to Gladstonian 
opinion, and more and more in agreement with the 
BuuconiiGcld administration. So auti- [Russian, that it 
was considered by many to be Tnrcophil, it approved 
ami encouraj^cd all Lord Beaconsficld's prot^oedinga, 
and came to be re<'ogniscd as the most outspoken and 
thoroughgoing of the ' Jingo ' organs. In these ways 
Greenwood fell out of harmony with the proprietary of 
' The Pall Mall,' and whfU, at the time of the general 
election in April ISSO, which gave the LilxTals u 
imijority of fifty over hotli Conservatives and Home 
Killers, the ownership of the jiapcr was transfen-cd 
from Georjfe Smith to his son-ln-Iaw, Honry Yutcs 
Thompson, a change of editorship became necessary. 
The number for May 1 contained the announcement 
that ' Mr. Frederick Greenwood, who has had the edi- 
torial direction of "The Pall Mall Gazette" since the 
date of its fii-st publication till now, will not l)C respon- 
sible for any political opinion* that may appear in its 
pages after to-day.' ' One short month a^o we wei-c 
a discomfited little company of writers, with reek in- 
tolerable smoked out of our ancient quarters,' was the 
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less graceful stntomcnt maclc in the first number of 
* The St. Jomes's Gazette,' whicli Greenwood produced 
on X[ny 31. 

The personal quarrel that led to the starting of a 
new paper which was in all csttentials a eontinuanee of 
'The I'all Mall Gazette' with an altered title, and 
quickened to fresh energy l>y its competition wit)i the 
appropriator of its forniw name, was in itself interest- 
ing to outsidexs ; but more impoi-taiit were its political 
bearings. In 'The St. James's Gazette' Greenwood, 
H. I). Traill, Adam Gielgnd, and all the other able 
writprs whom he t<X)k with liini from Northumberland 
Street to Dorset Street, were an brilliant and pnngent 
as ever, and they were certainly more 'nnti-Itadical,' 
which — intolerance I>eing the rule with those who in 
our later days have arrogated to themselves the title of 
Radical, imd all independence in thought or action 
being intolerable to them — was regarded liy those they 
o])posed B» an c<|nivHlent term to Toiy. ' The St. 
James's Gazette,' however, jK-rscvcred in tlie lines it had 
miu-kcd out for itself, and with signal success. It was 
a tiTnchant, if often too indignant and nngenerons, 
critic of the second Gladstone administration through 
its five years' life, opposing the Conservatives as 
zealously as the I.ihi;rals when it saw occasion for 
doing so, and haH been a powerftd factor in the poli- 
tical settlements and nnsettlements that have Ukea 
place or have been in process since it was started. 

In the editorship of ' The I'all Mall Gazette ' Green- 
wood was succeeded by John Morley, wliose early 
Itadieal work on ' The Morning Star,' when he was 
a disciple of Colxlen, and yet more on ' The Fort- 
nightly Review,' when he was a disciple of Mill, had 
marked him out m a mighty Journalistic champion of 
Kadicalism. Kven when he was writing for ' The 
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Saturday Ueview,' and not out of sympathy with its 
vigoroua upholding ot" orthodox opinions and institu- 
tions in politics und religiim, Morley had Ijccn dis- 
covered by Mill as » bold tJiiiikur with aiuguhir skill 
in the expression of his thoughts, and Mill hud hulpud 
hini in the way of enlightenment; and wlien, some 
fifteen years later, he became editor of ' The Pall Mall,' 
his broadened experience, extended observati»m, and 
thorough mastery of the arts of authorship, had qualified 
him to he a statesman among journalists. ' The Pall 
Mall 'in his hands was a vehement and forcible ex- 
ponent of most of the views on home and foreign 
poUcy, on domestic reform and international duty, 
which had been put forward by Gladstone in his Mid- 
lothian si)ecchea, and by Bright, Fawcett, Chamberlaiii, 
Dilke, and others, and to which, with Ohambcrlaiu and 
Bright in the cabinet, and Fawcett and Dilke holding 
important posts outside it, it was i"eaeonahly expected 
that due effect would be given. The new government, 
however, disappointed those who had hoped most from, 
it, especially hy its despotic treatment of the Irish, it* 
aggravation of foreign complications, and its postpone- 
ment of nearly all the reforms it was pledged to under- 
take ; and it was not easy for a consistent Radical to 
conduct a newspaper which was designed to be a 
ministerial organ. There wen otlier reasonA, bosideA 
■ his undertaking thu arduous duties of a member of 
parliami^nt in February 1883, for Morley's retiremeat 
from the editorship of ' The Pall Mall," and after that, 
William Thomas Stead siucceeding to the oflSce, it en- 
tered on a new career. 

Stead had been for some years editor of ' The 
Noi"them Echo,' an enterprising and very successful 
halfpenny morning paper started in Darlington in 18(>9 
as the first of the provincial imitators of the Loudoa 
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* Echo,' before he was appointed sub-editor of ' The 
Pall Mall ' under Morley. The opinions he had arrived 
at as to the proper fimctioQs and methods of joumidism, 
in dealing with political and all other matters, if not 
altogether original or much more than revivals or 
adaptations of very old-fashioned arrangements and 
hitherto more approved in the United States tlian in 
England, were promptly introduced into ' The Pall 
Mall ' as soon as he had full control over it. ' Inter- 
viewing,' long common with foreign correHitondents. 
and cautioiiHly adopte<l nearer home in such series as 

* t'elebrities at Home,' in * The World,' was now freely 
resorted to in the ca»e of any |K>liticinn, religionist, 
social reformer, man of science, artist, tradesman, rogue, 
madman, or any one else, who cared to advertise himself 
or his projects or pursuits, and in whom the public 
could be expected to take any interest. The skill in 
what at first they called 'the Amcricanuation of Eng- 
lish jounialiBm,' hut what they afterwards designated 
as ' tlie new journalism,' was the boost of both the 
editor and the proprietor of ' The Pall Mall,' and they 
boldly applied it alike, to national and individual, poli- 
tical and social ends, dressing out their 'interviews' 
with dramatic or melodramatic, minutely accurate 
or judiciously imagined iletailH, enforcing them by 
strongly-worded leading articles, and supplementing 
them by specially prepared and selected columns of 
news. They took credit for having, by arousing public 
opinion at the suitable moment, caused Gencml Gordon 
to be sent to Khnrtomn, and for having brought about 
otlier grave embaiTossmenls in public alfairs. They 
claimed to have procured or hastened an important 
change in the law for the protection of yoiuig women 
and children by an KhilK)nite combination of very ugly 
facts and specious fabrications in a set of articles, un- 
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cxarapled in their way, entitled * The Maideu Tribute 
of Modern Babylon.' As self- constituted censors of 
public morals and reckless pursuers of privatu objt^ts, 
they dabbled in forthcoming quustious for the divorce 
court and other judicial tribunals, and were tavit^h in 
insinuations and innuendoes when the Hcandulous 
details they sought for were scanty or had no exist- 
ence. In these and all such ways they secured for 
' The Pall Mall ' a considerable reputation which, 
whether the general effect was good or bad, evidently 
answered the purpose of the producers ; and it must 
be ackoowlet-lged that by other and less questionable 
devices they increased the popularity of the paper. 
There was mild precedent for souie of the developments 
of 'the uew journahsm' in the account of his work- 
house adventures by ' An Amateur Casual ' in one of 
the earlier numbers of * The Pall Mall,' as there hud 
been long befoit: m the writings of Charles Dickens, 
Henry Mayhew, and others, and long before that in 
the writings of Defoe, Steele, and others ; but the 
merit, such as it is, of a certain amount of originality 
and novelty is due to these latest travellers in the field 
of sensationalism. 

' The PaU Midi Gazette ' and ' The St. Jauies'a 
Gazette,* reducing their prices from twopence to a 
penny in 1882, came then into more direct competition 
with ' The Evening Standard ' aud ' The Globe,' which, 
however, especially the former, aimed at supplying the 
readers with a good store of late news rather than with 
lengthy comments on the events of the day or more mis- 
cellaneous matter. ' The Echo,' continuing to be pub- 
lished at a halfpenny and doubled in size, maintained its 
general character as a vigorous Kadical evening jounial 
during sevei-al changes of proprietorship. Never a 
profitable speculation in the hands of its founders, it 
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wft8 Bold by them in 1874 to Albert Grant, who in 
turn soon transferred it to John Passmore Eclwai-ds.the 
owner of 'The English Mechanic' and other literary 
proijerty. From him it jjassed for a short time to 
Andrew Carnegie, a New York capitaliBt, who under- 
took to control a number of ' Echoes ' in various parts 
of the country, but from whom it again reverted to 
Passmore Edwards, to llourish nndei' his mauageinent, 
notwith8taudiu|f the opposition of ' The Evening Kews,' 
which was started as a halfpenny rivid to it in 1881. 
Con»ervati%"c in politics, but otherwise emulating in 
coarser waya thi; policy of ' The Pall Mall Gazette," ' The 
Evening News' looked chiefly to copious reportB of 
divorce amim and such-like matter for popularit)'. 

The latest of the cheap daily jtapexs in London is 
the oldest of all in its origin. In IS82 Sir Algernon 
liorthwick, some twenty years after he beauiie its 
eciilor, and about five years after it had become his sole 
property, and when it had attained the venerable age 
of a hundred and ten, reduced the price of' The Morn- 
ing l*ost ' from tlireepence to a penny, but without 
altering its muiu charaetenetics as a detailer of ' fusliion- 
able intelligence,' combined with zealous Tory partisan- 
ship. It became, indeed, under the editorship of Wdliam 
Hardman, who was also chuiiiuaii of the Surrey sessions, 
much more of a party orgiui than it had fonnerly been, 
when James Knowles, beibre he commenceil ' The 
Nineteenth C^entury,' and Frank Hugh O'Oonnell vt&re 
among its leader writen. 

Of the three higb-prioed weekly papers which paid 
most attention to {loliticjd aflitirs and had most influ- 
ence in politics, ' The Spectator ' and ' The Guardian ' 
were, till 1885, if not always steady supporters of Glad- 
stone's policy, Bte:idy opponent* of Lonl Beaconsfield's. 
* The Saturday Iteview ' had long since become as much 
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of a Tory organ as its claim to be independent of party 
admitted. But ' The Saturday Review' bad lost weight 
after the death of its singuhirly able founder, John 
Douglas Cook, Even its fame and its popularity had, on 
other than commercial gi-ounds, been injurious to it. 
Its success as a paper containing an average of twenty 
pages of original writing led to an increase of size, and 
to maintain a high standard of work throughout thirty 
or more pages every week was more than could be ex- 
pected fi-om Cook's successor, Philip Harwood, or Grova. 
Walter Pollock, who followed Harwood in the editor- 
ship. 

More important as evidence of the progress of jroli- 
tica! opinion in London in recent times than the liigh. 
priced weeklies, or even some of the dailies, are its 
cheap weekly papers. ' The Saturday Review ' an<J 
' The Spectator,' ' The Guardian,' ' The Economist,* and 
many others of the same or kindred varieties, prepared 
for particular sections of readers, are circulated among- 
those several sections throughout the country, and thue, 
narrow as they may be in some respects, are in others 
more or lesa cosmopolitan ' The Times,' moreover, 
and some other Loudon daily papers, in less proportion, 
also travel far and wide for the use of readers not satis- 
fied with the admirably contrived and comprehensive 
journals produced in their own districts ; but the- 
modern competition has localised them considerably, 
and veiy much lessened their value either as an index 
or as a guide of opinion outside the metropolis. So 
it is, yet more, with most of the cheap weekhes. Nearly 
eveiy country town has at least a Saturday paper of its 
own, giving as much general information and criticism 
as its subscribers care for or have not easy access to 
from other sources. In the old days, when there were 
few or none such, the cheap ' Lloyd's,' the costlier 
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' Reynold r's,' and, before tlieni, the yet costlier * Weekly 
Dispatch,' had, for tliose times, enormous circulation 
and irameuBe influence ; and relics of these yet remain, 
thoiin;h it is Bignifinuit that the i>enny London pairer 
which has by far the largest provincial sale is ' The 
Weekly Hudget,' hardly heard of in London, and con- 
sisting chiefly of fiction, but with n large assortment of 
news items, judiciously collected and strung together, 
with hardly any comment and as little political bias as 
possible- The extension of political journalism has 
caused, and is continuing a complete revolution which, 
with one or two exceptions, affects the cheap weekly 
press of London more than any other sort of newBi>aper 
j>roj)ei-ty. One consequence of the change Is that papers 
of tliis sort now more exclusively and exactly than 
before reflect and guide, or should reflect and guide, 
the opinion of I^ondoners, and especially of the working 
classes. Their importance may be uiferred from the 
fact that their aggregate circulation during the past few 
years has been scarcely less than a million and a half a 
week. 

Among tliese cheap papers ' Lloyd's Weekly News ' 
takes precedence, both as the lirst to be sold for a 
penny and as, partly on that account, the one with by 
far the largest circulation. Though Douglas Jerrold 
edited it from 1852 till his death in 1857, ' Lloyd's ' 
only attemjited to give a few columns of smart original 
writing as spioe to a carefully prepared epitome of tlie 
week's news, with fuller reports of the latest information 
for Simday reading ; and when lUanchard Jerrold fol- 
lowed his father as editor, with Thomas Catling soon 
aflerwurds as sub-editor, yet more attention was paid to 
news than to jiolitical guidance. Before Catling suc- 
ceeded to the chief control, experience had proved that 
readers of ' Lloyd's ' were well content to have as much, 
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interesting information about recent events as could be 
crowded into the closely printed piiges, with but a 
small mixture of political teaching, Radical as far as it 
went. ' Lloyd's ' is jtrc-eminently a jiopular paper of 
news, and as such has achieved a success unparalleled 
in itB way. 

It has been otherwise with ' Reynolds'? Newspaper,' 
which was started in 1850 as a fonrpenny record of 
Boclal and political scandals, set forth in such detail and 
with such comments as might prejudice aristocratic 
institutions with many readers and amuse all. It was 
reduced m price to a penny, not so soon as 'Lloyd's,' 
but soon enough to secure a very lai^e circulation in 
Loudon, and yet more in the north of England, where 
Chartist opinions held their ground, and where it 
acqiiirtd an authority which it has since maintained. 
Styling itself * democratic,' and aiming always at more 
Radical changes than have been included in any recog- 
nised Radical programme, it is the successor of ' Cob- 
bett's Register ' and ' The Poor Man's Guardian ' rather 
than of either Leigh Hunt's or Albauy Fonblanque's 
' Examiner,' and, since the rise of English Socialism, it 
lias been more in sympathy with the Social Democratic 
Federation than with any less revolutionary movement. 
Not giving so comprehensive a anmmary of general 
news as is furnished by ' Lloyd's,' hut affording ampler 
space to the occurrences supporting its arguments, and 
propounding those arguments in forcibly written arti- 
cles, in which rhetoric is oftener employed than logic 
and economical laws nre made subservient to sentiment, 
' Reynolds's ' is a formidable spokesman for the most 
irreconcilable portions of the community. 

Of * The Weekly Dispatch ' ft somewhat fuller 
accoimt may be given. Tljis famous promoter of 
RadicaUsm in the days of James Harmer and William 
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JofaoHm Fox hail allowed itself to be far outfitripped 
by ' Lloyii'fi ' aric] ' Reynolds's,' before January 1869, 
when its price was reduced Irom fivepence to twopence, 
and neither that change nor the further lowering of 
price to a penny in August 1870 helped it to regain 
its ground under careless management. It was at a 
very low ebb when Ashton Wentworth Pilke bought it 
and, with the first week of 1875, began to reconstruct 
it as un honest and enterprising working-class pajjer. 
Its altered quality was soon discovered, and it rose 60 
rapidly in circulation that fresh offices had to be taken 
and new niachinery provided. Coutlucting it himself 
for a year and a half, Dilke placed the editorship in 
other hands in tlic summer of 187G ; but he continued 
to take a close and constant interest in its progress, 
writing much for it at timcit, and either sanctioning or 
suggesting all the attempts that were made to improve 
it, until his death on March 12, 1883, when bis aga 
was only thirty-three. It was with his concurrence 
that 'The Dispatch' wa» throughout ten years a 
thoroughly indciwudent exponent of lulvanced Radical 
opinions, l)ound to no party, but zealous in supporting 
all that it ap)>rovcd and criticising all it saw reason to 
object to in the policy of the Libentl leaders as well as 
of otliers, and also seeking to join willi its political 
writing as much literar)' and other matter as there was 
mom for in the space not required for the reconl of 
each week's news. Its aims were in advance of any 
hitherto profiosed for a penny weekly {taper, and that 
they were not in vain was shown by the greatly increased 
circulation and influence of ' The Dispatch/ 

Aiming efi])ecin)ly to be an adequate working-clnsg 
journal, * The Dispatch ' carefully followed and discussed 
the various tra<les unicm and other industrial questions 
of the day in tlieir |>olitical and economical relations, 
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commending or blaming as a spirit of fairness seemed 
to require, and gaining respect and influence by ita 
impnrtiality. The conditions of various trades and of 
tliosc employed in them, in town and country, and the 
need or chances of amelioration by eflbrt on the part of 
the workers themselves or by legislative action, were 
discussed in detail by competent writers, and jiarticular 
attention was paid to the various political questions in 
which the working classes were particularly concerned ; 
among them London goveninient and financial reform, 
ecclesiastical abuses, and ameudinent of the House of 
Lords, Of lighter sort, and witJi fictitious colouring, 
but all intended to call attention to remediable defects 
in our social arrangements, were long series of sketches 
by George 11. Sims, James Runciman, Richard Dowlini', 
Artliur Sketchley, George Manville Fenn, and many 
others ; and among the leader writers were James Allan- 
son Picton, Colonel Robert D. Osbom, Eliza Orme, 
Jolm Macdonald, Thomas Purnell, and Robert Williams, 
to whom must be added as a contributor of exceptional 
service Mrs. Emily Crawford, who sent every week 
fivjm Paris a chronicle and exposition of French poUtica, 
more serious in its Radical purport than her lively com- 
munications to * Truth.' 

' The Dispatch ' was an outspoken critic of all the 
proceedings of the Beaconsfield government, and it 
criticised as boldly all the proceedings of the Gladstone 
administration that follo^ved. It protested, at starting, 
against the great preponderance of Whigs in the cabinet 
formed after the general election of 1880 had given so 
clear a ' mandate' in favour of Radical reforms ; and it 
protested afterwards persistently against tlie lack or 
insufficiency of remedial domestic legislation, against 
the perversion of authority by enforcing a mischievouB 
and disaiitrous despotism in Ireland instead of accord- 
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ing to its i)eoiile the full meaiiure of local government 
and complete iiidepeixlence as regards their own alfairs 
to which they were entitled and with which tliey might 
then have been siitisfied, and — along with much else to 
the same or like intent — agmnst the reckless bhtndering 
incident to all onr dealings with Egypt and the carry- 
ing on of the war in the Soudan. While the Reform 
Bills of iyS4 and 1885 were in progress, it pointed out 
from week to week what it congidered to be grave 
errors and pernicious defect* in them, and warned the 
KadiealH who applauded them of the heavy misfortunes 
which, aa consequences of those errors and defcctM, have 
since Ijefallen them. ' The Representation of the People 
Hill,' !is it said, ' left whole sections of the community, 
though fully entitled to the franchise, without any place 
in the representative machinery', and ga^e lui inordinate 
amount of political power to "the classeB," which Mr. 
Gladstone was not then as anxious as he is now to put 
in due subordination to " the mosses," The Redistri- 
bution of Seats IJill, aboliehing the old three-cornered 
constituencies, which had not worked at all well as an 
expenment, di\'ided tlie entire country, with a few 
exceptions, into single-member constituencies, approxi- 
mately but not exactly equal in size, in ejich of which 
a hare majority of voters could elect its member, leaving 
quit« unrepresented a minority that might be scarcely 
less than half of the whole, and thus leaving vast 
numbers of capable citizens in the aggregate of the con- 
stituencies without any spokesmen in parliament.' ' 

The ten years' heresy of ' The Dispatch,' in ven- 
turing to claim for Radicals the right of thinking and 
acting for themselves and in ui^^ing them to moke no 
more surrender of their independence than an honest 
opportunism preitcribes, culminated in its opi>o6ition to 

■ n-ttUv Di^aUh, January 30, 1667. 
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the Irish Home Rule and Land Purchase Bills brought 
forward byGliidstoiie in lK8fi. It bad all along insisted, 
as Hright, Mill, Fawcctt. and many others had done, on 
complete justice, political iind social, tx'ing rendered to 
the Irish people, and it reiterated this view during the' 
general election of lft85. It deprecntal, however, the 
sudden adoption by the Gladstonians of a policy they 
ha^l hitherto condemned and gave rciisons for regarding 
that policy as impolitic, inexpedient, .ind injiirions alike 
to the Irish and the English. It looked with distrust 
on the projects of the third Gladetonian administration, 
and when those projects, defeated in parliament, led to 
another general election, it objected to such a ' mandate ' 
being given by the constituencies to Gladstone as would 
empower him to deal with Irish and all other affairs, 
during the lifetime of the parliament elected as his echo, 
in any way he chose. ' We do not for a moment doubt,* 
it said. ■ that Mr. Gladstone's conversion to Home Rule. 
was genuine, and as conscientious as may be his conver- 
sion a year or more hence to disestaldishment of the 
Church or abolition of the House of Lords, should either 
of t!ie»e courses be necessary means to his acquisition 
or retention of power. Mr. Glailstonc is always goiiuina 
and conscientious in adopting such views of uationalj 
policy as he thinks the majority of the nation — that is,, 
of the electorate — desires ; but, with all respect be iti 
said, when he has decided that the nation — that is, the 
electorate — wishes a course to be taken, he claims to 
himself the right of sha])ing this course in ways satis- 
factory to his own mind.'' To allowing any one,, 
however popular, and with whatever credentials, to as- 
sume such a position of supremacy 'The Dispatch' 
objected, on general even more than on special grounds,] 
the summing up of wliich may be quoted to show the! 
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attitude taken up by the paper, between 1876 and 1886, 
as regards Radical politics at Inrge. 

' Tlif very life of Kadicaliani,' it was Bald, ' coiisistfl 
in free inquiry and independence of thought. The 
Radicalism that rejects these may be excQi^ed, but tt is 
ignorant ; and until a better rule prevails, until we 
roach such a stage of political cducntion n» enables the 
jK-ople to think intelligently and discriminatingly for 
tlieniselvcs instead of accepting their opinions ready 
made from any one else, Radicalism «ill he in a bad 
way. The great weakness of democracy is that it 
maJtes easy the path of demagogues. Monarchs and 
oligarcliB generally kiiow their own mind*), and, unless 
tJiey are uhnrns and not wortliy even t,o bear such con- 
temptible titles as tliose of monarchs and oligarchs, 
contrive to get pretty much what they wish for. But 
democrats ore many-minded, and, without such wide 
intelligence as Iielpa them to keep their impulses, how- 
ever generous, in check, and by mutual guidance to 
combine to reach safe ends by safe rneans, they are 
fickle and rash, imd in peril at every turn of being mis- 
led by demagogue'!, who may Ijo none the less mis- 
leading because their zeal is uiiselfiBh and they are as 
amiable as clever. A demagogue need not be a bod 
man — he may be an altogether estimable man in many 
resjiectB ; but, as a demagogue, he cannot fail to be mi«- 
chiuvouis. The ruin of all the old democracies was in 
the opportunity they allowed to demagogues, well- 
meaning or ill-moaning, to rise to power, with a vox 
pifpuli as their mandate, and then to mould the popular 
will into compliance with their own. Democratic insti- 
tutions have been of such slow growtli in England, and 
are still ao fiu* short of completeness, that we need be in 
no fear yet of their downfall. But we con hinder or 
hasten on iheir progress according to the use to which 
VOL, n. A A 
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we lUlow tlic powers wc ore acquiring to be put. W« 
Rjidiciils make merry, and also expi-ess some iJarm, 
about the Tory deinocnicy that had Disraeli for it* 
apostlo a generation ago. and now has Lord IJaudolph" 
ChurcliUl ; and there is reason both for our alarm und 
for our merriment. But how about ourselves and out 
own aspirations after a truer democracy ? The prospects 
of RndiciilisHi, which is or should be synonymous with 
true dcmoeracy, cannot be bright so long as it consents 
to make anything like a deinugoguc of even the beat 
and wisest man living — m some consider that Mr; 
Gladstone is." i 

The utterance of such sentimentB. Asbton Dilkfi 
being dead, was not thought helpful to the Gladstoniiiu 
scheme for dealing with Irish or other affairs, and | 
new editor was found for ' The Weekly Dispatch ' 
in January 1887. j 

Three other cheap Sunday pajjers of long Btaudiii| 
need only be bi-iefly referred to, aa whatever politic^ 
importance they formerly had lias dwindled away. * The 
Weekly Times,' most resembling 'The Weekly Disputcli' 
in its general plan, had considerable influence for tiiantj 
years after it was started in 1847, circulating estensivelj 
in the provinces before the competition of local journali 
became serious. It was bought in 1884 by Pessniort 
Edwards, who soon afterwards amalgamated it witli 
' The Weekly Echo,' an nmbitiouB but unsuccessful 
Sunday pajier, which bad been commenced while ' ThJ 
Echo ' was in the hands to which he had transferred ia 
and since then the eombiuatiou has appeared as *Tli^ 
Weekly Tiuica and Echo.' ' The Xews of the World,! 
once &mouN also, ha>i for some time contained little more 
than selections ironi the news supplied by the dailij 
papers. 'Tlie Sund.-iy Times' Radical and in6uenti^ 
' WmMh IHipateh, Jftnuary 30. 1887. 
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under the management of Daniel Wliittle Harvey and 
some of his successors, lost ground on its bccomin);; a 
Conservative organ, and was further injured by the se* 
ctotsion of many of its writers to ' The Pco|>le ' when 
that journal was founded in October ISKl. 

With the exception of * England '— 4i Saturday mis- 
cellany, which appeared in April 1880 a^ 'the only 
national anc! Conscn-ative weekly newspaper for nil 
clashes,' and whicli undertook to propound the views 
of Ashmead Biirtlett and his brother William Burdett- 
Coutts. on foreign and domestic affairs, and latterly to 
be the Bpecial orj^an of the PrimroHC I^eague as well ns 
of the Fair Tnwle league — 'The People' is the only 
recently started exponent of Tory opinions tlirough the 
cheap weekly press. An offshoot of ' The Globe,' juid 
edited at first by Dr. Sebastian Evans, it has judiciously 
kept it8 partisanship within narrow bounds. Liiuiting 
its political writing to a column or two each we«k, it 
has followed the lead of ' The Wi>ekly Dispatch ' in 
devoting much spoi* to lively artieles on social and 
general subjects, with, however, a larger jiroportion of 
fiction. Issuing a novel by Zola, and other novels by 
Wilkie Collins. Grant Allen, and others, its plan has 
been rather to furnish a large budget of readable matter 
for Sunday amusement, including all the important 
news of the week, than much political guidance. 

For such guidance in Tory lines Londoners have to 
look chiefly to the high-priocd weeklies, among which 
' The Observer ' holds a place of itci own as the only 
Sunday paper dealing with the day's news nearly aa 
fully luid exclusively as the other six days* news is 
dealt with by the weekday morning joumals, and to 
those morning journals. In the latter many note- 
worthy changes were brought about by the political 
crisis that may be considered as having begun in 
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ISSO and as not yet concluded ; but with these, for tho' 
most part, newspaper readers are too fomiliar for it tol 
be ncceasai-y to make much mention of thciu. I 

' The Times,' having ^vmi a hearty support to- 
nearly all the meiieiireji ()f Lord Beacons field's govern- 
ment, was a Hevore critic, and often a violent opponent 
of the Gladstone iidtninistration, ' It was a great point 
to secure " The Times," ' wrote Abraham IIaywai*d on 
Apnl 2'1, 18H0, on the morning after he had paid a- 
niglit visit to the new premier, just retnmotl from 
Windsor with authority to form a new cabinet ; * so» 
after being told tlie exact state of things, I went o(F in 
the middle of the night to the *' Times " office, wliere- 
I Baw Chenery, the editor, an intimate friend of inine^, 
and the first hmding article of to-day was the result.' 

Tint Haywurd's experiments as a diplomatist between 
friends in Downing Street and friends in Printing 
House Square were not so successful as those ofi 
Cire^nlle and others in fonner days. The diplouints, 
and the ministers, and tlie editors, and the papers 
themselves, were all different. Chenery did not see hiai 
way to enter into any alliance with Gladstone, even iP 
such had been sought from him. On all the great- 
questions at issue ' The Times ' only supported tho'. 
government when both were in the wrong. It en- 
couraged meddling in Kgypt and elsewhere, coercion, 
in Ireland, postponement of domestie reforms, and, with 
few exceptions, used all its influence in promoting mis- 

■ CurrNponcbiucn/AIimAdm/riiytnttvfiTol.ii.p.SlS. Another amuu&i^ 
extract from thi* liouk (vol. ii. p. 3'20), pointing to one lino uf delotiots-f 
tiaa in TTi" Timet, may here be quoted. ' Wliun Mrs. Langti^ iiuule her 
prJTittA dfhiil,' u-o nre ti^M. tlie d&le beiii;^ Deoomber 1881, * tJiu Uto Hr. 
Ohenc<T3' ex]'reBse<l his rptief at discovering t)int Mr. HaywMid potAomiod 
H ticket for till' ptTfoniiance, and naa willing to write a uotictt of it. Tho 
oriti(|Ut> VM short nnd wisuly moderntc ; but it struck tho keynote which, 
the pre^ at two countries at onoe took up.' 
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chievous unJeiiiikiiig)) everywlicre ; but it gave no help 
to any of tiie Radical movementti that Gladstone lutd 
sought and obtained authority from the constitnencies 
toftirther. When Chenery died, ou Fubriiiiry 11, 1S81, 
and George Earle Buckle succeedetl to the editorship, 
there was no change in the general [JoHcy of ' The 
Times.' Such change as ensued phnwe<l itself espe- 
cially in 1886, when the GIadstoni;ui assent to the 
Home Kulc demands of the parliamentary leaders of 
tJie Irish Xationalist party led to a series of violent 
{tod vindictive attacks on Gladstonians, as well 08 on 
all who were regarded as as^ociatett ivith them, cuhni- 
uatiug in what was alleged to be a conviuciug exposure 
of the euorniities of ' Piirnellism and Crime.' If ' The 
Times' was right in its main contention, there were 
many who thought that tlic force of its arguments was 
weakened by the passionate vehemence of their present- 
ment. In tJiiji, however, ' The Times ' only adhered to 
itx traditional policy. 

While the same cause of offence to all who were 
not able to f{>llow Gladstone in his conversion to Home 
Rule merely provided ' The Standard ' and ' The Morn- 
ing Post ' with fresh material for upholding Conserva- 
tive opinions, it strengthened ' The Daily Teh-gruph ' 
iu the abandonment of Lil>eralitim of which it hud 
given signs long before ; and it induced * The Daily 
Chronicle* to recognise as lea<lcrfl -loseph Chamberlain 
and Lord llartington rather than Gladstone and John 
Morlcy. ' The Daily News ' was left to stand alone 
among the London morning papers as tlie GhulstouiaD 
champion, and its championship was not deemed ade- 
quate. 

* The Daily News ' had surpassed all its rivals, us 
heretofore, by its special correspondence during the 
Egyptian and the Soudanese campaigns, tliroughoat 
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wliicli Jobu Mflctloiiald wns its chief representative ; but 
it liad Bufleitid in souic respects tlirotigh tlie zeal «!icwii 
by it in foreign i'ntc'r]n-isea, not only in wnr time but 
on all occiisions, grent or small, wliicli could afford 
material for the mnart writing of the rlever men in it« 
employ. Of those men Archibald Forbes was but the 
most conspicuous among several. They were men too 
serviceable to lie dispensed with, and to be allowed to 
poss out of reach when opportunity might arise for 
tliem to malie the ii^e of tlieir pens for which tbey were 
befit fitted. It was therefore necessary to find work of 
some sort for them, und the work was found in ways nut 
altogether lielpful to the paper. Forbes, for instonoe, 
was more at home on a battle-field than at a meeting 
of the British Association j and though, if sent to 
Ireland to describe a slruL-t riot, be might be trusted 
to furnish a long and graphic account of all its in- 
cidents, tliere was more risk of inaccuracies in such 
a nai'mtive being detected than there would be if his 
theme were some foreign occurrence witnessed by fi^w 
EiigUsbinen, or none, besides himself. There was 
waste of power, to say the least, in much of the skilfiil 
writing that apjieared in ' The Daily News,' and along 
with this there was scanting of tht! more prosaic work 
of leader writing, requiring, as it does, such intiraato 
knowledge of the complicated machinerj- of jiolitics, and 
such tlidughtfnl observation of current affairs, aw those 
wiio are special correspondents by profession cannot be 
expected to have tasb^ or training for. From these and 
other causes 'The Daily News,' deservedly popular in 
war time, was not successliil as the main exponent and 
pruniotcr, in the London prcse, of the Gladstoninu 
policy to which it was loyal in intention. As a re- 
volution of some sort was considered necessjiry, Frank 
Hill was summarily dismissetl early in 1886 from the 
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editorship he had long hold with di^ty. With him 
went Justin McCarthy and some other of hie old 
writers. Henry Lucy, who succeeded him, introduced 
certain novelties into the paper, hut with eo little advnn- 
tage thut a year's ex^Hirience proved tlie expediency of 
onotlicr change. 

The time had itasscd, however, for any rearrange- 
ments of editors or writers on any of the London 
pa])crs to restore or to maintain for them their old supre- 
macy. Provincial journalism, which had been steadily 
gmwing in every way. took a new start during the 
time of the Unsso-Tiirkish war. All mechanical 
obetacles to iU progress had been removed hcforo 
then, and the paths were clear for their full develop- 
ment so soon as public questions of absorhing interest 
arose on which provincial jounialists, as capable in 
most respects as the Lomlon journalists, could write 
with clearer apprehension of local opinirm, and in truer 
B)Tiipiitliy with it. The Kusso-Turkish war and its 
connection with English ])olitics were only part, and 
foremost in time, of those modem questions. Our 
enterjn-isos in Afghanistan, ua South Africa, in Kgypt 
and elsewhere, were of the same sort. The excitement 
incident to the procuring of the Reform Acts of 1 8X5, 
and all the discussion of local reforms and of general 
refonns with sj>eciat tiearings ui divers localities, bore 
lasting effects. 'I'he fresh controversy that sprang up 
concerning Irish grievances, no new subjects but newly 
stated, and the various inferences drawn therctrom as 
regai-ds self-government, land law amendment, and 
much else, constitute*! the latest, thus far, and the 
most disturbing of the forces by which much that was 
formerly imiK-rial in journalism has been localised, 
and by which provincial joumiUism, fully prepared for 
the growth, has come to be in many respects imperial 
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thuK depriving metropolitan journalism of its old 
claim to be the only iuiperial journalism, but not 
debarring it from being, if right use is made of the 
altered conditions, an. serviceable and as dignified as 
heretofore. 

The progress of provincial journalism in recent timesi 
is very remarkable, and eminently suggestive. A i>roper 
setting forth i>f its histoi-y, however, would involve not 
only a detailed account of some dozens of separate enter- 
prises, but also a careful inquuy into the cuiises and 
issues of the wide differences of opinion which have 
aiTsen in vai'ious parts of the country ; and it may not be 
attempted here. Country newspapers had he^n grow- 
ing and multiplying, during nearly two centuries, aa 
small weekly sheets, before the removal of the stamp 
duty and the paper duty cleared tbe way for mighty 
developments springing from many souixes of national' 
expansion which fiscal burdens could only hinder ; and 
their history throughout the past geneiiilion, if scarcely 
mure interesting, is vastly mure important than that of 
the previous sis or seven generations. Both interest; 
and importance have increased, moreover, since 1874. 
In the lines of farther advance made by metropolitan 
journalism provinciiJ journalism has shared ; mid 
where that has lost ground, it has gained in most' 
respects. 

In the south of England, where, with a few excep- 
tions, country newspapers were first in the field, they 
have, with a few exceptions, been laggard in their' 
progress. This, as regards the home counties, is 
chiefly due to the predominance of I-ondon and the , 
convenience of communication with it. Brighton has 
four daily papers and nearly a dozen others, but it ia 
so much of a suburb of London tliat its local journalieni 
is rather suburban than provincial ; and the same may 
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be said, with inodiBcatioiis, coiicvrnlng some hundreds 
of otiier country towns and tbeir newspapers. There 
is more nnmi for independence, and greater need of it, 
ferther off, as in Bristol, where ' The Western Daily Press ' 
led the way in 1858 and, under Peter Stewart Machver, 
has been a vigorous exponent of Radical opinion as 
well as a prosperous journal, competing in the west of 
England wich two fonuidnUe daily rivals, Uie Liberal 
' Bristol Mei'cury ' and the Conservative ' Bristol Times,' 
along with a crowd of weeklies and sonic other dailies, 
among them the Liberal ' Bath Herald,' 

Birmingliatu, agam, and more conspicuously, us 
' the metropolis of the Midlands,' has become ii busy 
^xntrc of newspaper activity. Its ' Gazette,* after more 
thiui sixty years' life as a weekly, began in 18G2 to be 
the daily orgiui of Conservatism fur the scpiires and 
farmers in the district ; and its ' Daily I'ost,' dating 
from 1857, is only the foremost of a great company of 
Journals, daily and weekly, which has sustained and 
extended the political life of ' the black countty ' and 
its surroundings. Edited for some time by Georf^e 
Dawson, ' The Birmingham Daily Post ' has both 
interpreted and educated the temper of this tliriving 
and enterprising part of England during tlie past 
quarter of a century ; shown alike in the lKil<1beiis and 
thonHighness with which its municipal institutions 
have been cuntrivM, and in the zeal with which it has 
appUed itself to political reforms, under the dii-cction of 
men like John Bright and Joseph Chamberlam. 

The pioneers of provincial journalism in its most 
Tjgorous stage are to be found, however, farther north. 
Both ' The Manchester Guardian ' and ' The Manchester 
Examiner' were of great influence before they were 
■convoted into daily papers in 1855. ' The Guardian ' 
-WB8 in outcome of the agitation for popular rights 
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which hat! the Petcrloo massacre for one of its incMents 
and, lunjr edited hy Jeremiah Garnett mid with John 
Edward Taylor for its principal proprietor, it advanced 
with the times. ' The Kxaniiner,' yet more Kadical 
in later years, was nn outcorue of the anti-corn -law 
movement, and in it Alexander Ireland, Henrj- Uunck- 
ley, and others gave forcible utterance to the views of 
Cobden and Bright. The Lancashire Conservatives, at 
the same time, have their ' Mauchester Conner,' and 
also their ' Liverpool Courier,' both altered from weekly 
to dailv pnperK in IR63. The Liberal ' Liverpool Mer- 
cury,' edited by John Lovell, is older, and ' The Liver- 
pool l->aily Post ' is yet older and more Liberal, having- 
for its editor Edward Hichiirtl Itnssell, In Lancashire 
alone more than two dozen daily papers are noxv pub- 
lished, at least half of them, however, being halfiK'-uny 
sheets, designed rather to provide their readers with 
afternoon news than with political guidance. 

Yorkshire and the more northern connties, with 
their great manufacturing and mining populations, are 
as well supplied, the Liberals lia^-ing their * Leeds 
Mercnry,' long edited by Thomas WemysB Reid, 
their ' Newcastle Chronicle,' the property of Joseph 
Cowen. their ' Sheffield Independent,' their ' liradford 
Observer,' and their * York Herald,' with some otiiera, 
and the Conservatives their ' Yorkshire Post,' and 

* Sheffield Daily Telegraph,' and ' Newcastle Daily- 
Journal.' In Scotland, too, though it ha* only twenty 
daily papers to compare with the hundred and fifty of 
England ami Wales, national as well as local politics 
are worthily represented by the Liberal ' Scotsnum,* 

' Glasgow Herald,' ' Dundee Advertiser,' and, oldest of 
all, ' North British MaQ,' and by the Conservative 

* Edinburgh Courant ' and ' Glasgow News.' 

It is noteworthy that — with a few exceptions, the 
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chief lifing ' The Sheffield Daily Telegraph,' which 
on-es much of its success to Sir \\'UUam Leng, and 
' The ilaiichcstor Courier ' — the leading country papers 
aj-e of vaiying shades of I.ibei*alism, most r)f them, 
indeed, having been Radical at starting. They were 
couimcnced or developed from weekly originals, to en- 
coiu-age local demands for reforms of general itnjMirt- 
auce, but for which special local needs arose ; and their 
pi-Qsperity, otherwise unattainable, has been largely 
aided by the energy they have shown in dealing with 
Btrictly local concerns, and also in supplying their 
readers with ample information on all general affairs, 
apart from politics. Their greatest achievements con- 
Bi»it(.'d, for some time, in the establishment of branches 
bi London, where their own rt^prcscntativL-s procured 
for them special reijortii of parliamentarj' proceedings 
and other matter in abundance, alt of wliich, as a rule, 
was sent down by telegraph, so as to be ready for 
publication in the country towns (|iiito a.« enrly as the 
similar reports prepared for the London papers could 
appear in them; but the success resulting from this 
enterprise soon led to bolder exploits. In war time 
and other emergencies some of the pnivinciid journals 
have employi-'d their own correspondents, and have 
received from them as full and authentic accounts of 
fiir-olF occurrences as have been obtained by any but 
tlie most painstaking of the metrojiolitan journals. In 
such ways they have rivalled the older London dailies 
as general newspajwrs, and having reached that level, 
they have found it easy to ontstrip their I,ondon rivals 
as leaders, for an<l in their own districts, of opinion on 
general as well as local affairs. 

This later stage, in which many of the weekly 
country pajiers have shared to u large extent the func- 
tions of the dailies, was reached about the time of the 
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general election of 1874. The return of Cousorvative 
members for a great maiiy con^ititucuciee that it was 
coiiBideretl, even uudci* the francliise ilicn in force, 
shouM bave been nriwcHCiited by Liberals, aruus«U 
widespread feeliiiga of disconteut which, leatUng to 
fresh political orgiiuieationi;, first in Biriiiiugham, and 
then in various other parts of the eountrj', led also and 
OB a briincli of the same movement to the quickening of 
pohtical energy in, and by, the newspajjers. Throiigli* 
out the six years of tlie Bea<x>nslield administrntion all 
the Liberal journals tliat were not content to be mere 
local new«-sheet8 were keen critics and zealoun instruc- 
tors ; and to them in large measure, and far more thnn 
to the London journals, must be attributed the astound- 
ing i-esult of tbe general election of 1880 when Liberals 
of all shades combined in overthrowing the Tory 
guvernment. That the combination was not a firm 
union, however, was appai-eut even before tJie victory 
was won ; and before the Gladstone athuinistration had 
been formed there were signs of division among the 
Liberals, shown more plainly in the provincial than in 
the metroj)oUtjm newsjjapers. 

All the gi-eat queatious brought prominently before 
the public between 18S0 and 1S85 — touching both the 
government's foreign policy, smd especially its occupa- 
tion of Egypt, its treatment of Arabi Paslia, and itn 
reckless blunderings in tlic Soudan, and also its domestic 
policy, especially its despotic dealings with the Irish-^ 
provoked more outspoken and more various criticism 
from those country newspapers that were not pledged 
to abject subservience than from the Liberal Loudun 
papers. There was almost a truce while the Farlia* 
raentary Franchise Bill and the Redistribution of Seats 
Bill were being discussed and passed, all sections of 
Liberalii being anxious for the promised i-elbrms, aud 
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not many of them looking critically into the details of 
the meaeurea or being desirous of any improvementfi 
upon the plnns adopted by Gladstone and Chamb<^rlain 
and their influentinl friends. Then, however, the truce 
ended. In anticipation of the general election of 1885 
the Liljeral country papers divided into clearly inarktMl 
out fiictions, aonic adhering; to the leadership of Glad- 
Ktouc, with Lord Ilnrtington as his probable successor, 
and claiming to spcnk for the moderate Liberals, others 
Biding with Chamberlain and the advocates of extensive 
reform* in England and of just dealings witli the Irish. 
The lines of division continued aftcrwanJs without 
much change, although there was a considenible shuf- 
fiing of leaders, and with no more detoTioration of 
quality than in inevitable to the setting of sentiment 
before principle, and to such a new reading of the old 
ndage, * Meaenree, not men,' an assumes that men who 
promise pleasant measures may be trusted to keep their 
word. 

The altered conditions under which the long stsmd- 
ing Irish prolilem was presented to the consideration of 
the Knglisli pi-oplo in the early part of 1S86, alienated 
by far the Ini^rr [nut of the London preaa from the 
Liheralism that made loyalty to Gladstone the chief if 
not the only clause in its creed. On the other hand 
thfv greatly strengthened the G].ads(oninn following in 
the provinciiU pr«>8s, and by this procORs Irish jour- 
nalism, for the first time in our history, was brought 
into close association with English journalism, if not 
made actuallj' a part of it. 

Until 1880, or thereabouts, the popular, as distin- 
guished from the official, journalism of Ireland was 
ahuost foreign in its character. * 'I"he Irish Times,* 
which, according to its programme, has been, since it 
tvas established in 1H59, ' a Protectant, Liberal- Conser- 
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vfltive, or, in other words, independent journal,' was by 
most people re^irded in England as a sufficient ex- 
ponent and champion of English nile in Ireland under 
saccessivc viceroys and chief secretaries employed as 
ministers of the crown ; and to Conservatives who 
were not satisfied with ' The Irish Times," ' The 
Dublin Diuly Express,' and each other papers a» 
' The Cork Constitution ' and ' The Belfast News- 
letter,' offered more consistent Toryism. In Ulster 
'The Northern Whig' was always Liberal, acconliug 
to the English uac of the term ; but there were not 
many other Liberal ncwspapere in Ireland. ' The 
Freeman's Journal,' with Edivard Dwyer Gray a» its 
editor, and, an the chief of the weekly })aper8, ' The 
Nation,' edited by T. D. Sullivan, with many others* of 
less note but great influence, were till lately in such 
antagonism to the predominant feeling of all English 
pailies about Ireland, that they were regarded as alien 
publications. In so far as they were read at all in 
England, they were read, even by Liberals, with horror 
and resentment, and, if reeognised as in any way repre- 
sentative of national opinion in Irehuid, they were re- 
garded for that reason as all the more dangeiXMis uud 
roprehensible. Had they been differently read and re- 
garded, and ha<:l they been taken at their real worth by 
English Liberals in former days, isome of the political 
troubles of these later days might have been avoided. 

In Ireland there were in 18C6 only 15 daily jmd 
183 weekly papers, some being class organs and local 
sheets of very limited circulation. The rest of the 
United liingdoin had, also including many publications 
of small account, 171 newspftjjers published every day, 
and 1,80G published once a week or oftcner, 21 of the 
former and t-^o of the latter being issued in London.' 
' Mitchell's NactpaptT Prett JKrecfory (or 1887. 
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TnB conditions and methods of Englisli Journalisin 
have varied imracnscly and continuously since 1621 
when Nathaniel Butter produced his ' Weekly News,' 
but nearly all the more ituportarit changes wrought 
during the past eiglit generutioiiB have been ])crmuucut 
in Bpit« of variation. The journalism of to-day is a 
development, or an aggregate of developments, and no 
new chauge that may Uappeu iu likely to be more 
than a modification of the arrangemeuta now in force. 
These therefore are worth taking account of. 

It is in the tncclianical arrangenieDts of ncws|>aper8 
that the steadiest progress lias been made. Tyjiefl and 
tlie processes of type-setting have not been much altered ; 
paper and printers' ink ore only diifcrcnt in quality 
from what they were in the middle ages ; and even 
the modem pystem of printing is but an expajwion of 
the system adopted centuries ago. This expimsion, 
however, has been wonderful. A double ohoct of ' The 
Times,' containing alx^ut a hundred! times a» much 
matter as a sheet of Butter's ' Weekly News,' can now 
t)e turned out in fewer hours, and a thousand copies of 
the new can be issued more quickly and with hardly 
more maima! labour than a dozen of tiic old. Various 
ingenious devices, before and since the invention of the 
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Btcam ecgine, and especially the steam engine itself nud 
its applioatioDB, hnve helped ns to nil this, and to other 
adviintajros both in the distribution of newspiijwrs and 
in tliu collection as well as distribution of nvws to be 
given in them, while further help in many wajs and of 
immense value ha« cotne from the electric telegraph and 
other extensions an(i teachings of science. The whole 
mechanism of newspapers has been vastly improved 
daring the past two and a half centuries, and especially 
duriiiir the past half-rentury. 

Hardly less remarkable has been the change in tlie 
position of newspaper producers — of the proprietons and 
capitalists chiefly, but also of the editor* and writers. 
Butter was at once the John Walter and the John Thod- 
deus Delane of . Tamos I.'sdaya, but there was not much 
resemblance, save in their common humanity and in 
their connection with ncwripai)crs, between Butter and 
Walter, or even between Butter and Pelane. In lieu 
of the shillings that Buttej- laboriously earned, at the 
risk of imprisonment by the Stir Chamber, many of his 
successors amass thousands of poimds, and are great 
landowners and members of parliament ; and in lieu of 
the few small pages of straggling news ' taken out of 
the High Dutch ' that he offered to his readers at un- 
certain intervals, whenever he was allowed or able to pub- 
lish a pamphlet, hie other successors are now required 
each day, not only to tell their readers what is being 
done in eveiy part of the world, bnt also to instruct 
them in every imaginable line of thought and action. 
It is not easy to conceive how newspapers can make much 
more progress than they have already made, either ns 
business concerns or as guides of public opinion. 

Newspapers, if they are meant to ])ro9per and to be 
really useful to the public, are and must be bnainess ' 
concerns almost before anytliing else. Proprietors, 
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editors, and writers nlike may be philanthropista and 
enthusiasts, and, if they have not somewhat more than 
the average amount of philantliropy or enthusiasm, they 
are hardly likely to pursue any of these callings of their 
own accord, though t!icy tuay be driven into them by 
force of circumatauces. It is by no means rare, more- 
over, for philanthropy, genuine or spurious, strong 
political [KirtiBanship or zealous pn)pagandism of some 
sort, to be the domimiting motive for the taking up of 
newspaper business of (me kind or another, and en- 
thuBiasm, healthy or unhealthy in its promptings and 
leanings, is often needed for the facing of difficulties 
that wDidd deter men of more sober tempcraiuent. But 
these are the complements, if not the exceptions, of 
newspaper enterprise, which, if it is to fiire well and be 
of lasting benefit, must be entered upon and carried 
through in the ordinary way of business. It may be 
thought, indeed, that in some newspaper enterprise of 
the present day there is too much, rather than too little, 
of the prosaic commercial spirit. The community 
Buffers, though the individuals connected with it may 
gain, when a paper is 'worked' for money^making 
puq>ose8 alone, like a shop, or a factory, or a [wtent 
medicine. But this need not and does not very often 
happen. Journalists of all grades, from the penny-a- 
liner to the capitalist manager, claim to do their work, 
and do It best, in the spirit of a professional man ratlier 
than of a tradesman — of the preacher, the physician, or 
the soldier, who is only honest when he proves himself 
' worthy of his hire.' 

The absolute freedom of the press that has been 
gradually achieved has brought what may be some dis- 
advantagea along with its many advantages. In this 
age of cheap new8pa]>er8 and of universal demand for 
them, a mild Libel Act and a few easy roles as regards 
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registration, meant to be of use in enforcing it. are neai 
all that any one can regard as standing in the wj 
of complete liberty, wbicb may be license, in the pub] 
cation of anything that producers can sell and buye 
choose to consume. The restilt? of this removsd ] 
restraints have amply confirmed the arguments of ti] 
reformers, of Burke. Erskine, and Fox in one age, I 
Mill, Cobden, and Bright in another. Sedition, bla 
phemy, scurrility, and immorality, if they have not be4 
quite kept out of newspapers, have dwindled down ai 
have lost all their force now that enlightened puU 
opinion line substituted a new censorship for that of tj 
old benighted tyranny. Such unwholesome jouruuliij 
as once flourished in spite of arbitrary laws aij 
vicious restraints has been rendered insignificant by tl 
freedom that has enabled wholesome journalism to gro 
so plentifully as almost to cover the field. Uriwiioi 
some growths remain, however, and some unhealtl 
influences are apparent in nearly all newspapers. Strt 
murmurs are still heard sigaiust the liberty under w 
the journalism the inurmurers object to is allowed 
exiBt ; and where, as in Ireland even now, their vleU 
are shared by the authorities, the attempts to cnfbn 
them iiave most cruel and mischievous effects. Luudi 
complaint, moreover, is made by others who, withoj 
going so far as to call upon the legislature to suppi-fl 
the journalism that is obnoxious to them, hold tl 
journalists and the newspaper proprietors resijonsi 
for it. These coniplainers may he reminded that, 
no more exceptions than serve to prove the rule, o 
such journalism is pro\'ided as there is a market fcJ 
If it is unpleasant to many that there should be six 
vivals of the old Monmouth Street and Holywell Strq 
hterature. that the betting-ring and other adjuncts j 
' sport ' should have organs of their own in the pt 
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that loathnome police cnxeft nnd law cases should be 
detailed by respectable newspapers for family reading, and 
80 forth, these things are only as they are because so many 
newspaper readers require journaligin of the obnoxious 
sort tbat the journalists are encouraged or compelled to 
satisfy the demand. All that can be fairly said against 
the newspapers in this respect is that, they being busi- 
ness concerns, and the competition among them being 
as keen as it is, their conductors are not self-sacrificing 
enough to n-ithboM »uch infonnation as the readers 
seek. 

Not only have we now almost complet« freedom of 
the prcMs, but journalism is, as it always lias been, one 
of the freest of all trades ; and here also what may be 
disn<lv:mtiige8 are mixed with the advantagen, Xoappren- 
ticesbip is needed for entering it, and no preliminaries are 
required for participation in its highest rewards. As a 
matter of fact, indeed, those rewards arc often assigned 
to men sufficiently qualified for them by native wit op 
training in other ways, without any pn^vious news- 
jmper drudgeiy, and therefore, inevitably, to the detri- 
raent of the drudges who, fully entitled to promotion, 
may have been vainly hoping for it through many 
years. A smart member of parliament, a successfnl 
barrister, a versatile clergyman, a retired schoolmaster, 
a jjopular novelist, or any one else with enough in- 
fluence or intellect, or with n name likely to prove 
useful, may slip into an editorship or be made a pr'mcipal 
leader writer in pi-efercnce to men of long standing in 
the office, who j)erhaps have to teach him bis duties and 
correct his blunders. These hitter also suffer because, 
in most cases, the work tbey continue doing is of a kind 
that almost any one with a]>titude for it can do. Such 
moderate skill in writing as eveiy schoolboy should 
possess, with a knowledge of shorthand in some coscb, 
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are but a modem brtincli of jonmalUm, growing slowly in 
rei^poDse to the demand that newspapers should contiun 
much or, at any rate, Bometlung besides news. There are 
no clear linos of separation between news and criticiBm, 
each now of divers and diverse kinds, and the gradations 
between the lowest and highest stages of tlicir producers 
arc even more uncertain, seeing that so many journalists 
are at different times both reporters and commentators, 
and frapiently are both at the same time ; but it is 
important to an understanding of the present conditions 
and methods of journalism that they should be sevendly 
looked at. 

The business of news-collecting has been consider- 
ably modified and vastly extended within the past 
generation or so. The functions of the pcnny-n-liner 
have been hardly lightened or simplified, but they have 
been much altered, by the establishment of such organi- 
sations M the Press Association, which collects and 
distributes English news for all the newspapers that 
care to avail themselves of its help, pretty much as 
Renter's Agency has become the great importer and 
retoilerof every Bort of news from ftbroed. The system 
of co-oporation or comprehensive service of newspaiwrs 
carried out on a large scale by these organisations is 
imitated or Ijorrowed from in nuraberlesM other instances 
within narrower limits. All the <laily paficrs, and 
many of the weeklies, in and nut of London, still have 
their own reiM>rters, few or many, who collect informa- 
tion exclusively for their regular employers, and this is 
especially the case as regards reporU of proceedings in 
parliament and at public meetings elsewhere ; but even 
' The Times ' makes large use of outside help, and r 
great many papers depend almost entirely upon snch 
help. The result is that, not only in London, but also in 
less degree ttirougbout the countr}', there is a curious 
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subdiviflion of tbe labour of news collecting, by whii 
each collector, con6ning himself to a small area, oi 
perhiips ouly to certain varieties of news, is able ] 
perform the task he takes upon himself much ma 
thoroughly thuti lie otherwise coijd, and to dispooe i 
his infoniintiou iu several newspaper offices instead i 
in but one. London, for instance, is parcelled out lo] 
sevenil difitriets, iu each of which are as uuiuy new 
oollectore luid local reporters as there is room for, wl 
dinde among themselves the different sorts of news 1 
be reported. At every police court two or three — riv^ 
or partners — arc in constant attcndancH.- to take nut) 
of oil interesting cases brought forward, and the soni 
men, being generally in intimate relations with t] 
police, are in a position to give early information ubo< 
stiHict disturbances, robberies, muniers, or H'hatever ell 
may occur. Others look afler coroners' inquests, ad 
tlie like ; and in the same way provision is made for t] 
prompt rejiorting of accidents, fires, and caHunlties '\ 
every kind, with us much trivial niattei" as can be foufl 
to eke out tbe more important when the supply of tll( 
is scanty. That a good deal of the matter is trivial fe 
can donbt, but as it pleases many i-eaders and doeR a 
often hurt any, there is fair excuse for its piiblicatia 
The same methods being pursued in other parts as I 
London, modern newspaper readers arc certainly eunblfl 
to know more of the general condition of society th« 
did their fathers, and thereby many refonne of ubuM 
may be promoted. I 

Penny-a- lining has done much, by bringing ugj 
things to light, to lend to tlieir removal. It is tliej 
own fault il' newspaper readers are not well aware ( 
the vice, foUy, and misery around them and necdiq 
correction, of the undeserved hardships endui-ed h 
many of their neighbours, of the remediable evils exiaj 
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ing evcr^'wberc, towards tlie rciiietlymg of which the 
first step is that their existence should he made known. 
The newspapci-s tell us much — and tell it more Biniply, 
and perhaps more truthfully — which used to be detailed 
only in such novels as Charles Dickens's and Charles 
Keade'a, and they emphm*isc the teachings conveyed in 
flueh Inter novels as some of Walter Besant's. This is 
n<it(|iiitc it novelty iu jounudiem, and it is often merely 
accidental to the purpose of the reporters, whose function 
is to state facts, not to preach sermons ; but it more than 
compensateH for the worthlesflness — and even for the 
mischievousnesa — of some of the newB they detail. 

That at times the news is verj- mischievous, how- 
ever, must not be foi^otteo. Peony- a-liners are as opt 
Bs other people to be biaascd in their opinions, and mis- 
informed as to facts ; and they are tempted to write in ac- 
cordance with the bios of Uicir employers, or to supply the 
kind of infonnation expected from them. Grave injury 
may be done by the publication of one-aidc(I, garbled, 
or fatite newtt. Individuals have thus been grievously 
wronged, and whole classes cruelly prejudiced. Strikes 
and lock-outs in the mining and industrial districts, for 
instance, have been, if not actually brought about, at 
any rate encouraged and prolonged, by unfair and |)er- 
haps even malicious rei)orts as to the causes or drcuui- 
etanoes of disputes between employers and men ; and 
many abuses have been strengthened through the 
credence given to interested reporters. So it has been 
especially, recently and for a long time past, with Irish 
nflairs. The jealousies of race, religion, and class have 
persistently shown themselves in ostensibly accurate 
descriptions of quarrels, outrages, and oppressions, for 
which titere was little or no foundation, and have been 
lamentnbly fomented thereby. To tlie inventions and 
exonerations on botli sides which have appeared in 
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the coltimos both of Englisli and of Irisli newspapers 
are in part attriliutable the troubles in Ireland itself 
and between its people and the English majority, which 
Olir statesmen have thus far failed to overcome. 

Both the faults and the merits of the humbler 
system of news- reporting are enlarged in the more 
dignified arrangements that have grown up for jiro- 
vidmg newspapers with authoritative information either 
from foreign coimtries or on questions of special iutL-rest 
in our own kiugdom. The ' own correspondent* ' and 
the ' special correspondents ' are only exalted, more 
responsible, and more inflnentiol penny-a-Iincrs, many 
of them being actually promoted from the ranks, 
and others being leader-writers and eomutiuies news* 
paper proprietors told off for the purpose. The penny- 
a-hner, it may be noted, now always receives, and 
generally well deserves, better payment for liis work 
than is implied in the title, teo convenient to be in 
any way offensive, by which he is commonly known. 
The coiTcspondent holds an office of so much trust, 
requiring for its proper performance the highest Ciculties 
of a journalist, and entailing ao much trouble and 
expense, that his is neai-ly the best paid of all the depart- 
ments of newspaper work. 

The employment of correspondKnts iu Paris and other 
contmentul towns is an old and most useful institutitm. 
It acquaints English newspaper readers, few of whom 
have the means of access to any foreign journals, with 
the general state of political and other affairs abroad, 
and may be nearly the liveliest and most inBtructive read- 
ing offered to them. It affords great opportunity, how- 
ever, for the perversion of public opinion. Most reailers 
are at the mercy of their informants on such matters, 
and they may be sadly misled through the ignorance or 
pai-tlsauship of instructors who are not wilfully at fault. 
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They are in woreeciise when, as too frequently happens, 
their instructors deliberately aim at Tnisleading them. 
The risks are lessened by the profiision of coiTespon- 
dence from different hands now appearing in the various 
papers. Though few readers can be cxpecteil to com- 
pare the diverse letters, say from Paris, to note their 
contradictions, and to piece together the several items 
of nevT.s furnished by one or other of the writers, but 
omitted by the rest, tlie knowledge that they can be 
thus checked and supplemented has a wholesome effect 
on most of the correspondents. In ific ordinary ctmrse 
of events, moreover, no particular harm may Ik- done 
by tlie conveyance of false imprcusions as to the character 
or policy of President Grivy, or Jules Ferry, or CI6- 
menceaii, tlie behaviour of Uochefort or Louise Michel, 
or tlie movements of the Itonapartist or Orleanist 
factions. The risks are greater, however, when inter- 
national relations arc strained ; and newspaper corre- 
spondents, piihlishiug vague rumours as facts, com- 
promising statesmen by their innuendoes and forcing on 
events by their sunuises or premature disclosures, may 
bring about complications that threaten to stop a truce 
or provoke a war. If some of the English journalistfl 
employed in St. Petersburg and Constantinople during 
and before the latest struggle between Russia and 
Turkey could have had their way, England would 
probably have been forced to take [Kirt in that stniggle, 
and, since then, no credit is due to some of the English 
journalists in St. Petersburg and Calcutta, that the 
difficulties about settling the Afghan boundury were not 
devolo|>cd into a atvuA UIH. Those and like evils have 
been averted, in spite of paitisan jouniulists ; but some of 
their comrades, to give but one instance, must be held 
in large nieiisure responsible for the prolonge<l turmoil 
and confusion of late years incident to English meddling 
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with Kgy])t, with Soudan campaigning^ among its 
ramificationH. 

On the r>ther hnnd the RuHso-Turkieh war and the 
Egyptian difiiciilties furnish recent examples of the 
good work that newspajjer corresiwndents can do 
in informing the public and influencing political 
action by tlie prompt and triitliful revelation of facw 
that diplomatists would conceal if they could, and 
statesmen and generals would wink at. It was a cor- 
respondent of ' The Daily News ' who opened the eye* 
of the public to the state of things in Bulgaria at the 
time of the insurrection in 1876, which guided English 
opinion, under Gladstone's leading, in opposition toi 
Tory plans for involving our nation in rtie Ottoman 
designs against the Danubian races ; and other cor- 
respondents assisted materially in securing for Arabi 
Pasha such ])rotection as he had against the schemes of ■ 
his enemies m 1S82, and, after that, in exposing some of , 
the blunders and shortcomings of the invaders of the 
Soudan. War coiTespondence has grown, in quantity 
rather than in quality, since William Howard Russell, | 
by his excellent work during the Crimean campaign, ' 
made it fashionable and necessary, and its solid value has 
been lessened in proportion to its increase in pretentious- 
ness ; but it still yields ample evidence of the imijortant 
national service that newspapers can do in ways that 
would not otherwise be trodden. 

It is not all clear gain to the public that the newg- 
papers now have so many able and zealous special 
correspondents in their eiujdoy. These writers are 
generally better qu3li6e(I to describe the horrors of a 
battle field, the exciting incidents of an enemy's march ^ 
through a hostile country, or other stinnng adventures, 
than to discuss the humdrum affairs of domestic politic* 
or to explore the nooks and crannies of our everyday; 
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life. It may be chiefly in joke that they often com- 
plain, when idling nbout, perforce, in Fleet Street or 
Westminster, that there is no war for them to take 
part in : but the belligerent tastes they have acquired, 
their reasonable desire for congeninl occupation, and 
other causes, inevitably incline them, just as military 
men, army contractors, stockjobbore. and others are 
iiiclinud, to look approvingly on everj- chance of a new 
foreign quarrel, and, though their influence may not be 
great, it is, through their newspaiwr oonnectionu, often 
more efl'cctive than that of tin; niilitarj' men and oUiera, 
in quickening the germs of wariiire and in keeping up 
disturbing contnn'ersies on frivolous questions which, 
to say the least, do not promote a healthy feeling 
throughout the countn,-. In the absence of serious 
work, such as they can do best, moreover, other work 
for which they are less fitted has to Ije foimd for them 
on tlie new»pai>ers. They are brilliant chroniclers of 
holiday manoeuvres by our ships, soldiers, and volun- 
teers, of jubilee ecdebrations in Westminster Abbey, and 
the like ; but such appropriate themes are not often 
enough provided for them, and much of the ' specinl ' 
writing that has of late years been plentiful in many ot 
tlt« thiily papers, anuising mid suggestive in its way, 
but an nwkwai-d mixture of description and narrative, 
in which the language is too strong, with criticism that 
is thin and weak, betrays the handiwork of men who 
have not turned their swoi-ds into ploughshares, and 
who are only trying to use spears as pruning hooks. 

At the same time the miscellaneous articles, half 
news and half comment, and oitc-n with an allowable 
colouring of fiction to the fnctx Bet forth, with which 
nearly all the papers are now more or less fn;cly sup- 
plie<l, are among their most serviceable as well as then* 
most attractive contents. This hybrid between the 
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news-column and the leading article is of remote origiq 
and steady growth. Defoe made excellent use of it] 
according to his humour, in the first decade of thfl 
eighteenth century, and he has never been without 
SHCcesaors and imitators. Dickens helped to give ii 
new shape and value in hie contributions to ' T!»(i 
Morning Chronicle' before he started 'The Daily 
News,' and the long series of articles contributed by 
Henry Mayhew and others, also to * The Chponiciu,' 
on ' Labour and the Poor/ were conspicuous exaiuplufl 
of the good work that can be done in this line of jour- 
nalism. James Cainl's account of the agrieulttira! 
condition of England in 1850, in 'The Times,' tj 
a.nother example. ' 

' The Times,' with its ample space and ample roJ 
sources, has always made large and welcome use of it^ 
opportunities in this way. From its files alone coulq 
be extracted solid and instructive matter enough oq 
miscellaneous subjects to fill as many volumes as ' Thfl 
Encyclopa;dia Britannica,' with which the collection, U 
it were made judicinusly, and didy edited, would beat 
comparison as a work of permanent value. Soraetimeay 
as many may think, it has misused its opportunities! 
and allowed partisanship to go grievously astray, as in 
its articles on ' Parnellism and Crime ' ; but its stemes^ 
critics must admit that on tlie whole it has done well ini 
this sort of work. Other papers have generally essnyed 
lighter handling of themes both light and serious ; 
instjince Sala's aud Clark Russell's contributions to ' Th^ 
Daily Telegraph,' and the contributions of many writers 
to ' The Standard,' ' The Daily News,' and othei* 
papers, some of the daintiest work of the kind being ia 
' The Gamekeeper at Home,' and other series of delight^ 
ful sketches by Richard Jeft'eries in ' The Pall Mall 
Gazette ' and elsewhere. A lower level is taken in this de- 
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partnient of journalism when columns are occupied with 
thiiJy-veiled advertisements of enterprising trwlesmen, 
ambitions adventurers, impudent charlatans, and others 
• — called ' interviews ' ; but even tliese may be interesting 
and, to those who read them aright, not uimistructive. 
If, moreover, ' The Pall Mall,' which claims to surimsa 
all other papers in this line of work, hau miHused ita 
opiwrtunities by issuing such dUtortod facts and pru- 
rient fiincies as appeared in its ' Maiden Tribute of 
Modem Babylon,' it may also claim to have helped 
in hastening or procuring the administration of justice 
by the sensational portrayal of such experiences as it 
detailed in ' The Langworthy Marriage.' 

The intermediate grounci between tJie mere report- 
ing of news by one set of writers and the work of other 
writers in commenting thereon affords scope for several 
other varieties of journalism. Nearly all newspaijcrs 
liave their ' city articles,' and pay more or less attention 
to financial affairs and the progress of ti-ade ; and nearly 
all deal, trivially or carefully, with new books, new pic- 
tures, new plays, new inventions and discoveries, and, 
on occasion, with popular sports and iMistbnes. For 
each of these subjects, and for every other department 
of thought or action, grave pursuit or stray cliversion, 
there are now special oi^ans in the press. Uut it is 
only right that a general newspaper should tell its 
readers, to whom no other source of information may 
be open, if not something about everything, at any rate 
a little about so many things as ore interesting to any 
considerable number of them ; and in most of these 
n>8|)ccts, if not in all, great advance has been mrnle 
with the growth of journalism. There are still some pro- 
vincial and local papers whose editors have to be ' Jacks- 
of-all-trades,' leader writers, critics, reporters, and jwr- 
haps, on emergency, their own compositors, printers, 
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publishers, and errniul-boys as well. But in the larger 
iiirwspaper offices, both in London and in the country, a 
very difioront state of thinffs now prevails. The editor 
is tlic chief of a large staff, and besides the rcgulur 
writers in his employ, who are often debarred frx>ai 
writiDg for any other papers, he knows «'here to obtain 
as ranch outeidc help on any particular subject as he 
requires. It is possible therefore for nearly every con- 
ceivable subject to be dealt with as intelligently and 
capably in a journal like ' The Times ' or ' The Standard * 
as in any of the organ,? specially devoted to particular 
subjects. Sonietiinus such subjects iu^I>etter dealt with 
in the general than in the special newspapers, the risks 
from bias and prejudice Imng less, and the risks from 
ignorance not greater. 

Those different risks are serious, however, in the 
case of nearly all papers. The hurry mcvitoble to news- ■ 
paper work may render it necessary, if the rcfjuired 
article has to be produced within a given time, for tlie 
subject to be assigned, not to the writer most fit to deal 
with it, but to the one noaroKt at band ; and even he 
may not be allowed lime, beforcr producing his article, 
in which to consult hia dictionaries and his histories, 
and recall to his memory facts and views that he has 
really mastered but has forgotten. The article, accord- 
ingly, though it may not betniy ignorance, cannot be 
profound, and, if apparently learned and wise, may l>e 
confusing and misleading. This is a serious drawback 
to the value of much newsjiaper work, especially tlie 
reviewing of books and the noticing of novelties in 
ficienee or art 

Bias and prejudice are more dangerous. It is no 
easy matter for a newspaper writer to be always honest 
and impartial. If he writes on financial concerns and 
Stock Exchange operations, or on horseracing and other 
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'sports' coimected with the betting-ring, he w Iiah!e to 
very ooorsc temptatione, which he may iiidijfiiantly 
resirt or to which he may yield. If he is a ' first-nighter' 
at the thwitres, the perils to which he is expwed arc 
more insinuating. lie may be anonymous to the public, 
but he cannot be unonymous to his neighbours and those 
about whom it is his busincBe to write. lie may eschew 
the society of actors and actrcDSet;, but he cannot avoid 
intercourse with their fncuda. It is inevitable that he 
should acquire likes and dislikes which, however zealously 
Icopt under restraint, must affect his criticisms. So it 
may have been even with Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. So 
it certainly is nowadays ; and hence we find that, con- 
■tant and considerable as is the attention paid by 
newspapers to theatrical alTairs, and great as is the ]KJWcr 
of newspaper critics in making or marring the success 
of new pieces at theatres, their criticisms rarely have any 
lasting authority. These remarks, however, arc only 
incidental ; and theatrical criticism is merely referred to 
as illustrating an infirmity that is more or les« iueeiar- 
able from nearly all newsp»i)er work. 

If grave fault is to Iw found with any of the modem 
developments of journalism or mo<]em adaptations of 
its old forms, the lieaviest blame must fall on one which, 
assuming to itself great dignity and sometimes having 
great influence, is purhups harmless and only amusingly 
contemptible in its more excusable pliuses, but which ia 
no more at best than an extension of the meanest and 
riskiest part of tJio pcony-a-Uner's craft. ' The first 
thing refjuired of reptirters,' said a too liarsh critic of 
tlie Knglish newH]MiiR;r8 in an Amcriciin journal, ' is that 
the}' shall supply at least as much news as the reporters 
of the other iiapers. the second tluit they shall supply 
as much more as possible ; and a man who takes on 
himself to discriminate between facts and rumoiU'S] and 
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1o roinain Bilent sooner than telep-aph or write what he 
fei'ls Biire is a sensational falsehood, but which, for a 
day at least, if printed, would put his paper in request, 
is too apt to find bis value decline and hia prospects 
grow dim.* ' That is true of only some, and it is leea 
tnie of ordinary penny-a-liners than of the writers of 

* London letters ' and of the gossiping paragraphs in 

* society journals,' and the columns modelled upon 
them in other papers ; nor is it more than partially true 
of these, * These prints,' said the same critic, concern- 
ing the ' society journals ' and their imitators, ' live on 
personalities. Gossip, scandal, innuendo, and insinua* 
tiou are tlieir meat end drink. Their managers or pro- 
prietors have detectives hovering about the lobby of the 
House of Commons, flitting about the back stairs of 
houses where the great world congregate, attending 
[wpular churches, frequenting the easier kind of clnbs, 
pushing their way into the private houses of the smartest 
among our public men. They pay their detectives for 
all the garbage of fashionable or domestic life tliat they 
can rake together,' " The allegation is too sweeping ; | 
but there is some warrant for it. The methods of ' The 
Morning Post ' and of ' John Bull ' in their earlier days, 
of ' The Age,* ' The Town,' and many similar publica- 
tions before and since their date, unfortunately are not 
yet obsolete. 

Obnoxious and reprehensible as is much of the 
tittle-tattle printed about noted or notorious members 
of 'society,' it generally injures only the individuals 
immediately concerned in it, and, though it may be no 
better than 'garbage raked together,* right-minded 
people suffer but little inconvenience, as they paaa it by 
or go out of their way to avoid it ; but the general 

' Nation (New York), Auguirt 12. 1869. • JNrf., July 6, 1877. 
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barm i» grenter wheo the tittle-tattle is about public 
lueii, and it may be as mischievous when it takes the 
fonii of fulsome praise as when it is prompted by malice. 
W« have lately had plain evidence of the serious mis- 
leading of public opinion regarding infliicntial politicians 
and important political movements, alike from adulation 
and from slander. The difliculties of the Irish (gucxtion, 
which (-iitered ou a new stage in 1886, imd thtidivihloiis 
among Liberals that n-cre tlien apparent, can be traced 
to far deeper causes, but they have cei-tainly licen 
aggravatett by the unseemly ways in which, sometimes 
with OH little truth n» courtesy, the names of Gladstone, 
Bright, Chamberlain. Hartiugton, and mimy more have 
been bandied about for the anuisement anil the profit 
of journalists ' hovering about the lobby of the House 
of Commons ' and elsewhere. Yet such exploits arc 
counted among the triumphs of joumalisnt in these 
diiyn, and not merely the humble frequenters of the 
lobby but also members of parliament who arc news* 
paper editors and newspaper proprietors, not merely the 
lackeys and the ladies' maids whom Thackeray derided, 
but titled dames and scions of ' the nobility/ now make 
a trade of them. 

The highest grade of newspaper work, short of 
editorship, is generally reckoned to be the writing of 
leading articles on political and other current topics. 
Defoe, who was the pioneer of so much else in modem 
journaliam, initiated the eyatcm of leader writing in 
George I.'s days, his own political and social discourses, 
like those of Steele, Addison, Swift, and otiiers, ha\*ing 
previously been given in separate essay sheets, while 
the newspapers concerned themselves almostexclusively 
with news ; and, though often afterwards separate 
easay-»lieet« like Wilkes's ' North Briton ' appearotl. and 
the beet politicul writing, as by Junius in ' The Public 
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Advertiser,* was in tlic form of letters, not of leading 
articles, there have been plenty of fiimows and fame- 
wortliy followers of Defoe during the post century and 
n half. Coh;ridj;c, Mackintosh, and their friends anrl 
opponents btilon;^ to one period ; Leigh Hunt and 
compeers as different as Canning and Cobbett. to 
another; Albany Fonblanquc. Kintoul, Sterling:, and 
many more, to a third ; and the list of eminent writers 
in our own generation could hardly be compressed into 
a page. That much of the work now done is inferior 
in quality to the best that has been done in former times 
is not surprieing. The average of our own day will 
bear comparison with the average of any earlier day, 
and. if the quality should content ns. the quantity, when 
account is taken of all the newspapers published 
throughout the kingdom, must satisfy the most in- 
ordinate requirements. 

This abundance of leader writing, incidental to the 
abundance of newspapers, seems to betoken a lowering 
of its value, which need not imply any lessening of 
its intrinsic worth. Notwithstanding all the improve- 
ments that have been made in newspapers in recent 
years, and, with a few intervals, ever since their coni- 
mcnceraent, a very noteworthy change, which ought 
not to be regarded as a deterioration, and may be a| 
necessary concomitant of the improvements, appears to 
be now taking place in this respect. Our earliest news- 
papers offered their readers notliing but news, though 
of course the news soon began to be selected or written 
in accordance with the editors' bias. This selection 
and preference continued long after the editors under* 
took to instruct their readers, in separate articles, as to 
the views they should hold on the questions of the day 
prominently dealt with in their news-colnmns. Now, 
however, though nearly all papers give more or Icsa 
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preference, in their reporting of news, to the subjects or 
the hnes of policy they fevoar, it is necessary for them 
to be comparatively impartial in their news reports, as, 
if they fail to supply such general information as their 
readers want, the readers will go elsewhere for it. 
Facts may be garbled, but they cannot be suppressed, 
and all readers who care to have opinions on the ques- 
tions of the day are able to form them for themselves, 
while those who are not independent or intelligent 
enough to form their own opinions have other sources 
of inspiration — their immediate friends, influential mem- 
bers of their clubs, or their party leaders. Newspapers 
are read now chiefly for their general news, or the in- 
formation on special subjects that are discussed in them. 
The leading articles, if read at all, are as seldom read 
for instruction as sermons in church are listened to, if 
listened to at all, for profit. When these articles coincide 
with the readers' opinions, they are approved. When the 
readers disagree with them, they resent them. In 
neither case have they so much weight as similar arti- 
cles, written in the same papers and with no more 
ability, had only a few years ago. 

The intelligence, as well as the wilfulness, of news- 
paper readers has weakened the authority of newspaper 
writers. The readers, or a great many of them, are now 
much more on a level with the writers than they used 
to be, and this approach to equality opens the way to 
some arrogance on the one side and some servility on 
the other. The ' thundering ' style of Sterling and 
others, in ' The Times,' is not yet out-of-date, and we can 
see amusing instances of it every day in one or other of 
the hundreds of papers that are published, but even the 
readers who enjoy this style are amused, not awed by 
it ; and this, even more than other styles, when it is 
employetl, is intended rather for the entertainment than 
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for the instruction of the public. And other styles are 
too often adopted with the same inferior purpose. 
Though he may please himself with the thouglit that 
he is. or seems to he, guiding public opiuiou, the lewler 
writer cannot but Imj aware that be is generally doing 
little more than following it. More timn that, too, and 
worse — thougli, in this respect, matters are innch the 
same as they have l>wn at all prcWous stnges in news- 
paper history — tlie leader writer is sometimes not even 
free to give expression to views that he honestly shares 
with the majority of his n-nders. He may have 'to 
write to order.' to hold a brief, like a biirristcr, Cor the 
party with which his paper is allied, or for the employer 
who may have reasons of his own for enforcing par- 
ticular opinions on questions about which he also, like 
his Bubordinute, is not too nitich bound by party ties for' 
independence to be prudent. Experience shows that, 
nnder such conditions, very brilliant articles may bo 
produced ; but there is of npcewsity more Hash thiin fire' 
in them, and by the better-in fonneti readers this ia well: 
understood. j 

If, however, the leading article, as an exponent and 
director of public thought, especially on those questions 
which happen to be of paramount interest at the time 
of writing, has lost, oris losing, some of its importance, 1 
ample scope is left for the doing of effective work by 
lender writers ; and such work is, on the whole, well 
done by them. Though newspaper readers, using or 
abusiug the larger opp(»rtunItic8 for political thought 
and action which newspu])Ors liave greatly helj»ed in 
procuring for them, may refuse to be cither as much 
coerced or as much oonrinced as their fatliers were, and 
may consider themselves qualified to guide rather than 
to be guided by the newspapers, there is plenty for them 
to learn and much that they may be taught, The 
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popular mind appears rarely ulle to apprehend more 
than oni> grcnt »«ubject at n time, If it is able to appre* 
hcDd that ; and public opiuion eways in currents that 
arc too strong — there being always, of course, two con- 
tending cun'ents of public opinion on the sunie Kubjecti) 
— for ncirspa]>er8 to do much towards checkuig them. 
So it was during the time of the Rnssa-Turkijili wiir, 
and again during the time of Kgyptian campaigning, 
and so it has been since on the question of Irish Home 
Kul& Political writers can do little to stem these 
currents directly, and many of them are sorely tempted 
to follow the lead of platform demagogues and win 
temporary applause by humouring tlie whims and pnD- 
dering to the prejudices of their readers ; but tJiey can 
do much, if they iiix- wise and honest, and they oUcn 
really do it, by ottering criticisms on side issues, by 
recalling forgotten truths, and by enforcing ncglectwl 
arguments, which may serve, if but slowly and partially, 
to enlighten the public mind, even on matters about 
which dtc public mind professes itself too resolute to be 
enlightened. More tlian that, though there is generally 
but one important question to the front, there are always, 
in a nation so hampered asours is with unsolved problems 
at home and growing responsibilities abroad, some scores 
of imiH>rtunt questions in the rear. The shrewd and 
intelligent politicid writer will keep these, or such of 
them as he is able to deal with, in view ; and he con 
render immense service, for which his readers will be 
duly grateful, by calling attention to them on suitable 
occasions, and dins sowing seed which, even if it falla 
on dry ground at first, may bear firuit hereafter. 

The grim humourist who wrote ' Sartor Rcsartus ' 
more than half a century ago declared that ' the Jour- 
nalists are now the true Kings and Cler^ : henceforth 
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Historians, iinluss they are fools, must write not of 
Bourbon Dynastiea, luid Tudors and Hapsburgg, but of 
the Brond-slifiet iJjiiiistiea, and quite new successive 
Karnes, ncoordiiif; as this or the other Al>Ic Editor, or 
Coinbmation of Able Editors, piins the world's ear.' 
And in another diaptor he varicfl bis mctuphor. ' Haet 
thou not Mill I*re«cliing enough? A Preaching Friar 
settli'M himself in every viUajre, and buUds a pulpit, which 
he calls Newirpaijer. Therefi'ou) lie prcachcw what most 
liiomentoiw doctrine is in him, for man's salvation ; and 
dopt not thou listen, and believe? Look well, thou see*t 
everywlierc a new Clergy of the Mendicant Orders, some 
bare-footed, soukj almost bare-backed, fashion itself into 
shape, and teach and jireitch, zealously enough, for 
copper alms and the loveof OcmI. These break m pieces, 
tlie ancient idols; and, though Uiemselves too nfien 
reprobate, as idol-breakers are wout to be, mark out the 
eitcs of new Churches.' 

That fancifid description, only to some extent true 
ot any time, is le^^s true to-day than it was wlien 
Carlyle spoke : but there was meaning in his mockery. 
KewftpBpers are now thrones and pulpits, and journalism 
assumes to itself the right and power to control and 
reform the world ; and not without souic reason. During 
these past eight generations it has made mighty pro- 
gress m England, yielding honofit, in spite of blunders 
and faults, misdoings and mischances, alike to those 
who have served in its ranks and to those they have 
eerved. 
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